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PUBLIC SCHOOIiS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 



HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, LABOR, AND 
CHARITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



Washington, D. C, February 26, 1906. 

Subcommittee on education, labor, and charities of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, consisting of Mr. Blackburn (chairman), 
Mr. Morrell, Mr. Slemp, Mr. Greene, Mr. Pou, and Mr. McLain, met 
at 9.30 o'clock a. m., Mr. Morrill in the chair. 

There were present, in addition to the members of the committee, 
Hon. H. B. F. Macfarland, president of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia ; Mr. A. T. Stuart, superintendent of 
schools; Mr. Needham, president of George Washington University 
and a member of the board of education, and a number of others 
interested in the pending le^slation. 

Mr. Morrell (acting chairman). The bills under consideration are 
H. R. 8472, introduced by Mr. Babcock, a bill to fix and regulate 
the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other employees of the 
board of education of the District of Columbia ; H. R. 347, introduced 
by Mr. Foster, of Vermont, a bill for the improvement of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia; H. R. 9729, introduced by Mr. 
Goulden, a bill to provide for the control, administration, and support 
of the public schools of the District of Columbia; H. R. 9738, intro- 
duced Mr. Olcott, a bill to amend the act making appropriations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia ; H. R. 11641, introduced by Mr. Foster, of Vermont, a bill for the 
improvement of the public schools of the District of Columbia; H. R. 

12590, introduced by Mr. Goulden, a bill to determine and regulate the 
salaries of officers, teachers, and other employees of the board of edu- 
cation for the public schools of the District of Columbia, and H. R. 

12591, introduced by Mr. Goulden, a bill to provide for the control, 
administration, and support of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

We would like to ask you, Mr. Commissioner, whether the Com- 
missioners have looked into the provisions of the last bills introduced 
by Mr. Goulden and Mr. Foster. 

Commissioner Macfarland. Substitute bills? 

Mr. Morrell. Yes. 

Commissioner Macfarland. Yes, sir; I intended to refer to them 
in my statement. 

Mr. Morrell. We will be glad to have you proceed tvith your 

statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. H. B. F. MACFAELAND, PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Commissioner Macfarland. I am asked by the Commissioners to 
make a statement for them, as president of the Board, and also as 
the Commissioner who has had immediate supervision, so far as the 
Commissioners have had supervision, of the public school system of 
the District of Columbia. As you are aware, the Commissioners 
have reported upon the bills respecting the public schools introduced 
in the House of Representatives at this session and referred to them 
for report by the Committee on the District of Columbia, and we 
would be very glad to have those reports made a part of this record, 
and we solicit your consideration of them. I will not take the time 
to read them, but shall try to sum up briefly and rather generally 
our conclusions respecting the propositions involved in the bills. 

I may say for the record, what is perfectly well known by the 
chairman, that the bills pending relating to the public schools are, 
first, what is called the Commissioners' bill, H. R. 8472, prepared 
by the board of education 

Mr. MoRRELL. Introduced by Mr. Babcock ? 

Commissioner Macfarland. Yes, sir ; introduced by Mr. Babcock, 
prepared by the board of education and the Commissioners, and 
transmitted by them, to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, 
school officers, and other employees of the board of education of 
the District of Columbia, and to provide for a proper system ol 
promotion. The bill was prepared in pursuance of the desire, not 
only on the part of the Commissioners and the board of education 
and those specially interested in the public schools, but of the entire 
community, for a better schedule of salaries for teachers and other 
employees of the public school system, who are not sufficiently com- 
pensated, especially those in the higher grades of the public schools, 
in comparison with teachers elsewhere. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How much does the aggregate increase the present 
salary list, if any ? 

Commissioner Macfarland. I should not be able to give that 
exactly at this time. It will add about 16 per cent to the appro- 
priation. 

The other bills relating to this general subject are introduced by 
Mr. Foster, of Vermont, and Mr. Goulden, of New York. There are 
five of them altogether. Three bills were introduced, two by Mr. 
Goulden and one by Mr. Foster, and then, after the Commissioners 
had reported on the Foster bill and on the Goulden bill, another was 
introduced by Mr. Foster and then still another by Mr. Goulden, and 
the Commissioners have in turn reported on them. 

Besides these there is a bill proposing to amend the act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of the 
District of Columbia, introduced by Mr. Olcott (H. E. 9738), upon 
which the Commissioners have also reported. I should like to speak 
of that bill first because the Commissioners consider that is quite 
different from the others, and, in regard to that, it proposes to increase 
the board of education to nine members, without compensation. We 
have suggested that an increase in the number of the members of the 
board is contrary to the tendency and best practice elsewhere, which 
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is toward a reduction of the number of the members of boards of 
education. Boston, which in many respects leads in public school 
work, has reduced its board from 24 to 5 members, and a small board 
rather than a large board seems to be indicated by the wisdom of 
experience. 

As to the suggestion that the members of the board of education 
should serve without compensation, the Commissioners raise no ob- 
jection, stating in their report that it is not believed that any of the 
members of the board of education have been influenced in accepting 
service on it by compensation allowed them or would fail to render 
equally good service without compensation. 

Mr. l^foRRELL. What is the compensation now ? 

Commissioner Macfarland. It is limited to $500 per annum, $10 
for. each meeting attended by the individual member. I am informed 
on that point that that provision was made by Congress, without sug- 
gestion by the Commissioners, five years ago, when the reorganiza- 
tion of the public school system took place ; that the Commissioners 
saw no reason for it and would be entirely willing, so far as they are 
concerned, to have it dropped. I should also say that that could be 
done, as Mr. Olcott suggests, by an amendment to the appropriation 
act ; it can be done by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The other features of his bill were with respect to dealing with 
cases of illness in the schools, and as to those we made certain sug- 
gestions, stating that a lar^r number of medical inspectors would be 
required to do what he desired; and then, in respect to the proposed 
addition of a school nurse, it was suggested that the more pressing 
need is for women, to be called matrons, or whatever, to look after 
the girls' departments of the high schools, and certain statements 
were made as to how the work is done at present. 

Then in respect to the suggestion that the board of education 
should hold its sessions openly it was stated that the matter had bet- 
ter be left to the regulation of the board of education at the present, 
in the belief that the board will take due notice of any necessity that 
may exist for having its meetings and those of the committees open 
to the public. And since then the board of education has taken 
notice of the desire for open sessions, which had not been manifested, 
so far as I know, up to that time, and has by rule opened its sessions 
to the public. I do not know that the public has taken advantage of 
that ; but, at all events, the sessions have been opened, and that sug- 
gests a general remark, which I might as well make at this point, 
and that is that many things suggested in these different bills can be 
and should be, in our judgment, regulated by rules of the board of 
education. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You mean rules within the board itself? 

Commissioner Macfarland. Yes; within its present power. It is 
not necessary to put those in an organic act. Congress in 1900 gave 
certain large general powers to the board of education, under which 
it can make rules and regulations which will cover practically all the 
points of detail, such as the opening of its sessions, and many other 
things which are covered in these proposed bills, and it is unneces- 
sa^ to put those things in the statutes. 

^ow, as to the general propositions in the bills commonly known as 
the Foster bill or tills and the Goulden bills, the Commissioners say 
in general that a fundamental objection lies to the proposition to 
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take the public school system out of the government of the District 
of Columbia and place it under the National Government, which is 
^ practicallv the effect of these proposition^^ffistorically the public 
schools of the District of Columbia have always been the schools of 
the people of the District of Columbia. They were not founded by 
^ tiie National Government. They were not founded by Congress, 
^hey were founded in 1804 by the people themselves, and supported 
by their taxation and their personal contributions, without help from 
Congress, until 1878, when the organic act of 1878 for the government 
of the District of Columbia was enacted and the half-and-half plan 
of maintenance was adopted. 

Since that time the people have always indirectly, as formerly they 
did directly, had a voice in the management and administration of the 
public schools through the Commissioners. The board of school 
trustees before 1900, and the board of education since 1900, have 
always been appointed by the Commission's. \ The Supreme Court 
of the United States, as the chairman knows perfectly well, has, in a 
series of uniform and unanimous decisions, defined the status of the 
District of Columbia to be a municipal corporation formed by Con- 
gress to be its executive agent for the government of the District of 
Columbia (since there must be an executive, and Congress must have 
an agent for that purpose), with the Commissioners as its executives. 
It is provided in the organic act that the two civilian Commissioners 
shall have been for three years preceding their appointment residents 
of the District of Columbia, and shall have claimed residence nowhere 
else. 

That was to insure the selection of men of the District of Columbia 
who should be in every possible sense representative of the people of 
the District of Columbia, acquainted with the history and the con- 
ditions and the needs of the people of the District of Columbia, and 
responsive to a proper expression of the public opinion of the people 
of the District of Columbia, and^in confiding to them the appointment 
of the board of school trustees, and afterwards the board of educa- 
tion. Congress undoubtedly meant to recognize to that extent the 
desire of the people of the District of Columbia to have some say in 
the selection of those who should administer the public school system. 
Moreover, it is part of the District government in respect to its 
finances, and with respect to its construction of buildings. The esti- 
mates for the public schools are and ought to be submitted to Con- 
^ gress by the Commissionerg^j) 

They ought to be considered by them in connection with all their 
estimates, and with relation to the general financial conditions and 
relations of the District of Columbia, and the construction work of 
buildings, etc., ought to be carried on as part of the construction work 
of the District generally for reasons of economy and efficiency. The 
^^ people feel very strongly — I think I can represent them in this — ^that 
the measure of what might be called self-government, which they may 
have through public opinion exercised upon the executive part of 
their government, is important to them and ought not to be taken 
away, but, on the contrary, ought to be maintained as it is; and in 
respect to the public schools, I think that feeling is stronger than in 
respect to any other interest that we have here. It is, of course, our 
largest interest in every respect. Over one-sixth* of the population, 
m round numbers, is in the public schools. It is the largest item in 
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our budget, and in sentiment it is the most important of all, because 
it comes home to the people — ^to their homes ana their hearts. 

I may say at this point what I believe to be true as manifested 
by all our organs of public opinion, and that is that the people gener- 
ally are satisfied with the present public school system of the District 
of Columbia, and do not desire the enactment of any of these reor- 
ganization propositions. One after another the associations of citi- 
zens, which are numerous and intelligent and active in the formation 
of our public opinion here, have considered these measures and have 
adopted resolutions respecting them which have been sent to us, and 
I presume to your committee, and so far as I know, there has been no 
indorsement of any of them by any of these associations, with the 
exception of one proposition for the creation of a colored superin- 
tendent of schools of equal jurisdiction with the superintendent who 
now administers the whole system, which has been indorsed by an 
association of colored citizens at Hillsdale. Moreover, the Board of 
Trade and the Business Men's Association, which are our two largest 
organizations of citizens, numbering perhaps 700 in each, have not 
indorsed any of these propositions. 

The Board of Trade, in the public school committee's report, at a 
meeting last week, made no recommendation in favor of them ; and the 
Business Men's Association is considering the matter, but has not as 
yet shown any disposition to indorse these propositions. I speak of 
that because I think it ougjit to have weight in view of the fact that 
the people are more sensitive on this subject to anything that needs 
improvement than they are to any other. You may perhaps remem- 
ber, Mr. Chairman, in 1889 and 1900 there was a great dissatisfaction 
among the people here with the then public school system, and that 
the different organs of public opinion expressed themselves very 
strongly in favor of change, and the change that was then made was 
made largely because of that expression of the public opinion of the 
people whose children were in the schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. So I understood ; yes. 

Commissioner Macfarland. At that time the most of the trouble 
was that the board of school trustees, because of its constitution, 
which was that of a representative board of 11 members, each repre- 
senting a separate division of the District of Columbia, had very little 
executive power or authority. Therefore the practical administration 
or affairs was largely in the hands of the superintendent of public 
schools, a very able man and a very fine man, a friend of mine, but who 
held very advanced and radical ideas with respect to education, which 
were not acceptable to the people. He thought that the teachers could 
get along without certain books, which are considered essential in 
most public schools and most other schools, and he made a new termi- 
nology for the public schools, and altogether he had what people 
called fads, which, they thought, seemed likely to seriously affect the 
public school education. Personally, I think his ideas would have 
been all right for a college of which he was the head, or for a private 
academy of which he was the proprietor ; but they were not perhaps 
suitable for a great popular system of education. 

Be that as it may, I pass no judgment upon it, for I am not compe- 
tent to do so. Be "that as it may, Congress, after a thorough investi- 
gation of the matter, was satisfied that a change should be made, and 
the essentials of the change it made were the creation of a board of 
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education which should have real executive authority, which should 
not be split up into representatives of separate divisions, but which 
should represent the whole district as nearly as possible and which 
should administer the public school system in the name of the people, 
giving due place to the professional educators, its subordinates, and 
due consideration to all proper suggestions from them, but at the 
same time taking the responsibility of the administration. 

Now, I am well aware that some professional educators think that 
the board of education should be very largely limited in its powers — 
everywhere, not here especially, but m general — and that the profes- 
sional educators in the schools should have greatly enlarged powers. 
I am not competent to pass upon that, either, but I will only say that 
in our experience a regime in which a professional educator did have 
practically absolute power was not such as to make us believe that 
that is a wise course to take. But again, I say that if it is desired, if 
it becomes apparent that that comparatively new theory of adminis- 
tration of popular education should be adopted it is entirely com- 
petent for the board of education, without any change in the law, to 
give enlarged powers to its superintendent of schools or to any other 
member of its staff. 

I think I ought also to say at that point that the superintendent 
of schools, ever since the creation of the board of education, has sat 
with the board in all its sesions, and while he hs^ no vote he has 
undoubtedly a voice in all its deliberations, and I think his advice 
has been freely taken and followed as often as anyone could reason- 
ably expect. The complaint that his advice has been taken too often 
has been made by those who think that the board of education should 
not pay attention to the professional educators, but should carry out 
what are called the practical and common-sense views of the average 
citizen. I may say, if you will allow me, that one of the bills — I 
don't remember which one now — ^proposes that the superintendent of 
education shall sit with the board. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I remember that provision. 

Commissioner Macfarland. And that is already done. Now, I 
would like to say a word about the board of education personally, 
because that is necessary, I think, in view of the obvious intention 
of these bills to legislate the board of education out of existence. 
I have been told by one or two of their supporters that that is a 
prime purpose of this proposed le^slation, and as to that I want to 
say this: If the board of education has done anything which is 
wrong the way to secure its removal, or the removal of any member of 
it, is to bring a statement of that lact before the Commissioners in 
the form of charges or otherwise and prove it, whereupon the indi- 
vidual, or the entire board, will be promptly removed. But no 
charges of any character have been brought before the Board of 
Commissioners against the board of education or any member of it. 
The board of education, like the rest of us, is fallible, and undoubt- 
edly would admit it had made mistakes in the course of five years' 
administration of the public schools. It would be very strange if 
it had not. But those mistakes, whatever they may have been, have 
certainly not been grievious enough to stir up any considerable public 
sentiment. I am safe in saying that the desire for a change of any 
important character in the public school system is limited to a very 
few individuals. They have been active, but they have not been 
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numerous, and, as I say, there is no expression of public opinion — 
none to me, either organized or unorganized public opinion — which 
is desirous of a change. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You say there has been absolutely no direct charge 
which has been brought to the attention of the Commissioners ? 

Commissioner Macfarland. That is correct. The board of educa- 
tion, so far as the Commissioners know officially is performing its 
duties with entire satisfaction to the community. Of course I assume 
that the board of education has made mistakes, on the general assump- 
tion that we are all human and all do make mistakes, but I myself am 
not prepared to put my finger on any mistake which the board of edu- 
cation may have made. At the same time I am willing to admit that 
mistakes may have been made. My point is, whatever the mistakes 
may have been they have not been senous enough to arouse the public 
to any extent that is appreciable. I see no sign of it. I am sitting 
not only at the receipt of customsybut at the telephone exchange, so to 
speak, of the District of Columbia ; that is to say, everything comes 
to my office, or to our office; if anybody has any grievance he is very 
prompt to tell us about it. Our people are remarkably intelligent, 
exceptionally intelligent, exceptionally active in the expression of 
their opinions, and they feel the utmost freedom to say to u&% or to 
write to us anything that they please, and nothing goes wrong in the 
District of Columbia, large or small, of which we do not hear. Now, 
I should feel certain that if there was any considerable dissatisfac- 
tion with the acts of the board of education I should have heard of it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I should suppose so. 

Commissioner Macfarland. In a positive way. That is not to say, 
Mr. Chairman, that there are not individuals, a few individuals, who 
have spoken to me or written to me of their criticism of things which 
the board of education has done. That of course must be expected. 
But I am speaking of any considerable exprevssion of public opinion. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Well, were those people who did communicate with 
you in a position, or any one of them in a position, to be conversant 
with the matters which they wrote to you about ? 

Commissioner Macfarland. As to that I am not able to say. I 
have not felt myself that those criticisms are of importance. For 
example, on Saturda}^ I received a communication from a gentleman 
who thinks that the high school system ought to be abolished, and 
that the board of education and Commissioners are flying in the face 
of Providence or Congress by recommending higher salaries for high 
school teachers, and so on, and so forth. 

Then, at different times I have heard from several individuals who 
are interested in these bills, and who have either called upon me or 
written to me that they thought these bills should be enacted, and as 
I say, in at least one case, and perhaps in several, I have been told 
that they thought the board of education had made so many mistakes, 
as they considered them, fatal mistakes, that it ought to be abolished, 
and that that was the object of this legislation. But I repeat that 
there is no considerable expression of public opinion which has come 
to me in any way in favor of the abolition of the board of education. 

Now, as to the personnel of the board of education, I have made 
the statement publicly and I am very glad to make it here, that no 
more responsible or representative body of people could be gotten 
together in the District of Columbia, and that no matter who might 
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have the power of selection they would have to select people of the 
same sort, because we have no better citizens than those who are 
serving on that board. 

And I may also say as the Commissioner having charge of that 
matter, I having had the task of securing members for the board of 
education, that it has been no easy duty, because the work is so 
exacting, and, moreover, that no one has been appointed to that 
board who has sought a place upon it. A comparatively few candi- 
dates who have appeared from time to time have not been appointed, 
and 1 personally induced the members of the board of education to 
serve, sometimes having great difficulty in doing so. In the case of 
President Needham of the George Washington University, who is 
present here, as in the case of several others, 1 not only had tia appeal 
to his sense of public duty, which was very strong, but to my per- 
sonal friendship, which might possibly induce him, and others, to 
accept this service as a makeweight with the public duty, which I 
knew would appeal to them. 

Who are the board of education ? Mr. J. Holdsworth Gordon, the 
president, a lawyer of standing here for many years ; one of the best 
citizens of Georgetown, our ancient city ; of one of the oldest and best 
families in that community ; president of our bar association at the time 
of his appointment ; a man who had been repeatedly asked to go upon 
the board of school trustees and had repeatedly declined, but yielded 
at my importunity and took service on this board of education. Then, 
without naming them in order — I have alreadv spoken of Doctor 
Needham, of George Washington University. Ii he were not present 
I would say that there is certainly no one in the District of Columbia 
more competent to serve on any educational board than he. It is 
well known to all our citizens that he reorganized the George AVash- 
ington University and made it what it is to-day, with its admirable 
faculties, its 1,600 students, its new site — ^the Van Ness mansion prop- 
erty, with its splendid campus in the public parks around it^ — all of 
which have given it a great promise lor the future which is appre- 
ciated by all those who know that the national capital is the place for 
just such postgraduate work, especially as that university proposes 
to carry on, especially in political sciences and diplomacy and inter- 
national law. 

President Needham is not only a college president — and was during 
former years when he lived in Chicago — a member of a board of edu- 
cation, but he is a practical man of affairs, and also a lawyer of high 
standing and great success in his profession before he became inter- 
ested in university work and, first as dean of the law school and later 
as president, did so much for George Washington University. I con- 
sider and our people consider that it was a great thing to get such a 
man to serve on the board of education. 

Then the others are Mr. E. Southard Parker, president of the 
National Metropolitan-Citizens' Bank, certainly one of the most 
prominent men in our affairs, a man of sound judgment and of 
peculiar interest in popular education; Dr. Richard Kingsman, a 
physician of large practice and high standing, interested in popular 
education; Mr. James F. Bundy, the colored male member of the 
board, a lawyer whose standing at the bar is attested by his white 
colleagues, all of whom I believe have the utmost respect for him, and 
who is the secretarv and treasurer of the Howard Universitv Law 
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School, and a man of high standing among his own people. Then 
the two ladies of the board are Mrs. Henry L. West, the wife of 
Commissioner West, who was appointed before Mr. West was made 
Commissioner, and who took the office at my solicitation; and Mrs. 
John E. Francis, the wife of one of the leading colored physicians, 
who is a woman of character and standing. Both Mrs. West and 
Mrs. Francis had long experience as teachers in the public schools in 
former years, and are, I suppose,^ more familiar with our public 
schools than most other persons in the District of Columbia. 

Now, I say that anyone who had had my task to perform would have 
had to go to just such people and would have been fortunate in getting 
those particular people to serve on the board of education; and at 
the same time I say, as I said at the beginning, that being human, 
they have doubtless made mistakes, but that there has appeared as 
yet nothing which would warrant either their removal by the Com- 
missioners or their abolition by legislative act. But even if it were 
the case that the present board of education ought to be removed or 
abolished, that would offer no warrant for such a radical revolution- 
ary treatment of our public schools as is proposed in these proposi- 
tions, to take them entirely out of the District system, not only with 
respect to the appointment of the board of education, but with 
respect to the administration of the finances and with respect to the 
construction of the buildings. 

I have made some inquiry as to the origin of the particular provi- 
sions which relate to taking the entire public school system out of the 
District government and find that the proposition was made within 
comparatively recent time in several cities and carried in several 
cities, because/those who were interested thought that the municipal^ 
government or-those cities were not fit to administer the public school 
systems. I am not now passing judgment upon that opinion; I am 
simply stating what I believe to be the fact. For example, in Philadel- 
phia some eighteen months or two years ago a movement began for 
taking the public school system out from the control of the municipal 
government of Philadelphia, those who were agitating the matter^ 
alleging that the municipal government of Philadelphia ought not to 
be intrusted with that important public function and intimating, at 
least, if not charging directly, that there was what is called blackmail 
of the teachers by the politicians in the government and what is 
called graft in contracts and construction of buildings, and therefore 
that the whole system should be set apart from the municipal gov- 
ernment and administered separately by a board of education ap- 
pointed by judges of the courts and independent in finaifces and in 
construction of buildings, with superintendents not only of education 
but of public works, and so f orth^ As I say, I make no comment upon 
that fact. 

I do say that no one has claimed or can claim that any situation 
exists here which by reason of that character would warrant any 
separation of the public school system from the District government, 
where it has been ever since its foundation a hundred years ago. I 
suppose that nobody will intimate that there had been anything that 
could be called blackmail or graft in the District public gphools 

Mr, MoBRELL. You just stated in relation to Philadelphia that 
those were facts. Were those facts proved or was it just alleged ? 
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Commissioner Macfarland. No; I did not say they were facts; I 
said it was a fact that those allegations were made. 
Mr. MoRRELL. Then I misunderstood you. 

Commissioner Macfarland. I meant to say that I knew nothing 
about it except that those were the allegations that were made. I 
presume it is not for me to say, but I say I know that is the ground 
not only there but elsewhere on which the radical changes were made. 
The statement was made that the^change should be made and eminent 
educators like President Eliot, of Harvard, have said that wherever 
a municipality was not fit for any reason of that character to admin- 
ister the public schools, that the public school system ought to be 
separated from the municipal government and administered sep- 
arately, so that there might be no question about what was done and 
so that the schools would receive all that they ought to receive in the 
way of financial support, so they .would have an ample number of 
teachers, an ample number of buildings, and the buildings should 
be properly constructed. 

Now, I think nobody could claim that the District government, 
so far as it has any responsibility in the matter, has not honestly 
administered the laws and honestly expended the appropriations 
made by Congress. Of course, it is for Congress to say whether we 
shall have more buildings, it is for Congress to say whether we shall 
have more teachers, and whether the teachers shall have larger 
salaries ; but after Congress has said to its agents, the Commissioners, 
and the board of education, you shall do so and so under our laws 
and our appropriations I do not think anybody has ever claimed that 
there has ever been anything but an honest administration of the 
trust to those intrusted with it. So that the only reasons given else- 
where for any separation of the public school system from the 
municipal government do not obtain here. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that with the general statements in these 
reports made on these bills we have made comments which cover 
most of the points presented by the bills and that in many cases 
all that is sought ot be done by these bills can be done by the board 
of education under its present powers by amending its rules and 
regulations and with the assurance, which I feel warranted in giving, 
that the board of education will make whatever changes are neces- 
sary from time to time 

Mr. Morrell. That is brought out in the report attached to the 
different bills, is it? 

Commissioner Macfarland. That particular statement about the 
powers or the board is not brought out, but the objections to the 
separate provisions are brought out and I was going to add that 
with the assurance I feel warranted in making, without consultation 
with the board of education but on my knowledge of its intelligence, 
that any change that should be made in the details of the school 
system would be made by it from time to time. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say more at this time except that 
the Commissioners hope very much indeed that the committee may 
act favorably upon the bill which it has transmitted, the bill H. R. 
8472, to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers and 
other employees of the board of education of the District of Colum- 
bia and to provide for promotions, and as to the latter we have some 
statistics here showing the salaries paid to teachers here and else- 
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where, especially in the higher departments of the public school 
system, which show a very decided difference against our teachers 
here. For example, here is a comparison made from the report of 
the committee of the National Educational Association in 1905, of 
which Dr. Carroll D. Wright was the chairman. I shall submit it, 
but I would like to read this comparison as to the principals of 
normal schools and high schools, and the average of principals and 
teachers in elementary schools. 

Taking Philadelphia as a particularly good example, the princi- 
pals of flie normal schools receive $4,000, whereas in Washington it 
is $1,800 ; the principals of manual training schools, $3,500 in JPhila- 
delphia ; $1,800 here. Principals of high ^ools, $4,000 in Philadel- 
phia ; $1,800 here. The head teacher of high schools in Philadelphia, 
$3,000; Washin^n, $1,500. The average subordinate teachers are 
teachers of the mgher grades, $2,000 in Philadelphia and $1,500 here. 
Elementary schools, principals, $2,500 in Philadelphia and $1,500 
here. Teachers, average, elementary schools, $1,250 in Philadelphia ; 
$950 here. The comparison runs also with Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Newark, Boston, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, and Buffalo. It 
shows in general that the salaries are much higher in the other cities 
than they are here. I would be glad to submit this. 

A comparative statement of the number and average salaries of 
high school teachers, principals of elementary schools, and teachers 
of elementary schools m 30 cities is taken from an exhaustive report 
of a committee of the National Educational Association, in July, 
1905, of which Carroll D. Wright was chairman. These tables show 
that Washington, so far as the salaries of teachers are concerned, is 
far from extravagant as compared with the cities reported ; especially 
is this true of salaries of principals of graded schools and of teachers 
of normal, high, and manual training schools. 

Maximum salaries paid in Philadelphia under the new school organization y compared with 
those now paid in Washington, 



City. 



Principal 

of normal 

school 



Principal 
of manu- 
al school. 



Principal 
of high 
school. 



High schools. 'Elementary schools. 



Head 
teacher. 



Teacher. 



Princi- 
pal. 



Teacher. 



Philadelphia, Pa . 
Washington, D. C. 



IK, 000 
1,800 



$3,600 
1,800 



94,000 
1,800 



S3, 000 
1,500 



«2,000 
1,500 



$2,600 
1,500 



$1,260 
960 



Minimum and maximum salaries paid in nine cities. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 



City. 



Principals. 



Minimum. Maximum, 



Teachers. 



Minimum. Maximum. 



Cleveland. . 
St. Louis.... 

Newark 

Boston 

Baltimore. . . 
Cincinnati . , 
Pittsburg.., 

Buffalo 

Washington, 



$3,000 
2,S04 
3,500 
3,780 
2,400 
2,400 
3,000 
2.500 
1,800 



$3,500 
3,600 
3,500 
4,200 
2,400 
2,600 
3,000 
2,600 
1,800 



a, 000 


$2,100 


840 


2,472 


900 


2,200 


672 


3,060 


444 


2,200 


700 


2,100 


1,000 


1,900 


600 


1,600 


500 


1,500 
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Minimum and maximum salaries paid in nine cities — Continued. 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 



Minimiiin. i Maximnm.- Minimuin. i Maxiinum. 

! I ' 



Cleveland tl,200 

St. Loufa 896 

Newark 850 

Booton 2,700 

Baltimore ■ 700 

Cincinnati 900 

Pittsbuig 900 

Buffalo 700 

Washington 675 




1,000 
1,200 
2,460 
1,006 
1,500 
1,200 
900 
960 



Number and average salaries of high school leathers. 



City. 



Total higb school teachers. I Average yearly salary. 



Male. Female. Total. 



Male. 



Female. 



Total. 



New York, N.Y 

Chicago, 111 

PhiladelphU, Pa.... 

St. Lonis, Mo 

Boston, Mass 

Baltimore, Md 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Buffalo, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal . . 

Pittsburg, Pa 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Detroit, Mich 

New Orleans, La 

Washington, D. C... 

Newark, N.J 

Jersey City, N.J 

Louisville. Ky 

Minneapolis, Minn . 
Indianapolis, Ind . . . 

Providence, R. I 

Kansas City, Mo — 

St. Paul, Minn 

Rochester, N. Y 

Toledo, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Allegheny, Pa 

Columbus, Ohio 

Worcester, Mass 

Los Angeles, Cal 



297 
153 
103 
55 
102 
60 
76 
19 
34 
21 
22 
26 
34 
11 
83 
17 
3 

38 
32 
34 
33 
55 
27 
12 
19 
49 
11 
23 
24 
17 



346 
188 
124 
51 
121 
48 
67 
75 
42 
43 
42 
36 
71 
25 
119 
29 
16 
35 
106 
44 
47 
55 
62 
57 
20 
51 
11 
47 
46 



643 

a 341 

ft227 

C106 

d223 

c98 

/142 

94 

76 

64 

64 

61 

106 

(736 

202 

46 

a 19 

73 

138 

78 

A80 

mo 

79 



100 

22 

70 

i70 

^53 



$1,987 
1,541 
2,107 
1,424 
2,406 
1,329 
1,407 
1,306 
1,641 
1,671 
1,755 
1,226 
1,171 
1,170 
896 
1,988 
1,933 
1,197 
1,064 
1,133 
1,394 
1,104 
1,028 
1,363 
1,200 
1,346 
1,155 
1,097 
1,433 
1,332 



$1,544 

1,369 

978 

1,159 

1,386 

880 

1,267 

816 

1,409 

1,063 

1,167 

993 

1,040 

747 

839 

1,203 

1,163 

945 

894 

915 

1,164 

836 

949 

761 

908 

1,096 

1,006 

1,131 

851 

1,169 



»,749 

1,446 

1,491 

1,296 

1,853 

1,109 

1,341 

914 

1,513 

1,230 

1,369 

1,089 

1,062 

876 

862 

1,493 

1,284 

1,076 

933 

1,027 

1,253 

970 

976 

866 

1,050 

1,218 

1,080 

1,120 

1,051 

1,222 



a Including 1 assistant principal, at 92,400. 

& Including 10 heads of departments, at $3,000. 

c Including 1 assistant principal, at $2,472. 

d Including 2 assistant principals, at $1,836 and $2,040; average, $1,938. 

e Including 3 assistant principals, at $1,600 to $2,200; average, $1,800. 

/Including 10 assistant principals, at $1,700 to $i2,100; average, $1,800. 

g Including 8 assistant principals at $1,800 to $1,360; average $1,170. 

A Not including 6 student teachers at $400. 

i Not including 7 substitutes at $315 to $360; average, $341. 

i Including 4 assistant principals, at $600 to $700; average, $650. 

k Including 7 heads of departments, at $1,650 to $1,760; average, $1,664. 
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City. 



KiewYork. N. Y 

Chicago, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa... 

8t. LouiB, Mo 

Boston, Mass 

Baltimore, Md 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Buffalo, N.Y 

San Francisco, Cal. . 

Pittsbursr, Pa 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Milwaukee, Wis.... 

Detroit, Mich 

New Orleans, La 

Washington, D. C . . . 

Newark, N.J 

Jersey City, N.J 

Louisville, Ky 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind . . 
Providence, R. I ... 

Kansas City, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Rochester, N. Y 

Toledo, Ohio 

Denver, Colo 

Allegheny, Pa 

Columbus, Ohio 

Worcester, Mass — 
Los Angeles, Cal 



Total number princi- 
pals of elementary 
schools. 



Male. 



195 
121 
83 
53 
58 
47 

3 
51 
13 
29 
49. 
41 
20 

6 
17 
36 
15 
14 

9 

7 

15 
26 

7 
12 

8 
31 
19 



Fe- 
male. 



223 
105 
175 
32 



Total. 



a 418 

226 

b258 

85 

58 

C104 

71 

d62 

53 

108 

49 

e51 

70 

65 

/no 

42 
44 

045 
56 

h36 
83 
48 

i42 
31 
34 
46 
21 
33 

i83 



Number 92,000 or over. 



Male. 



193 

102 

61 

31 

58 



Fe- 
niaie. 



I Total. 



Avetttge yearly aalary. 



Hale. 



189 
90 



882 
192 
67 
38 

58 



310 

288 

017 

970 

137 

221 

433 

590 

160 

874 

714 

574 

511 

975 

035-. 

017 

380 

315 

322. 

014 

%7 

360 

171 

583 

063 

444 



1,164 
1,478 



Fe- 
male* 



$2,312 
2,279 
1,224 
1,622 



970 
1,329 
1,227 
1,719 
1,083 



1,225 

1,150 

805 

992 

1,175 

1,431 

1,077 

1,117 

971 

688 

1,256 

1,111 

937 

932 

1,267 

1,650 

1,116 

925 

1,219 



Total. 



$2,777 
2,284 
1,479 
1,839 
3,137 
1,084 
1,334 
1,526 
1,827 
1,295 
1,714 
1,506 
1,253 
821 

1,896 
1,764 
1,151 
1,150 
979 
919 
1,307 
1,121 
1,187 
964 
1,386 
1,862 
1,116 
1,006 
1,294 



a Including 10 acting principals, at $1,440 to 91,735; average, $1,496; and 6 heads of departments, at 
$1 600. 

h Including 161 supervising principals^ at $1,260 to $2,600; average, $1,746. 

c Classed as vice-princii>als in school directory; do not include 22 group principals, at $1,800 to $2,000 ; 
average, $1,991. 

d Not including 1 supervisor of grammar and 1 of primary grades, at $2,000 each. 

eNot including 1 supervisor of grades at $2,500. 

/ Not including 13 supervising principals at $2,000 and 1 director of primary work at $1,500. 

Including 1 assistant principal, at $1,200. 

Ji Not including 19 supervising principals, at $1,200 to $1,600; average, $1,439. 

i Not including 3 supervisors, at $1,300. 

J Not including 8 supervising principals, at $2,000 to $2,300; average, $2,188. 

b Not including 11 supervising principals, at $1,200 to $2,300; average, $12,055. 

Number and salaries of teachers of elementary schools. 



City. 


Total number elemen- 
tary school-teachers. 


$1,600 or over. 


Average yearly salary. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


New York. N. Y 


677 
101 
53 


10,570 
4,688 
3,194 
1,262 
1,484 
1,311 


all, 247 
64,790 
c3,247 
1,262 
1,663 
d 1 JWJl 


260 


254 


514 


$1,556 

869 

1,095 


$960 
822 
711 
. 654 
883 
525 
685 
606 


$996 


■Chicago, 111 


823 


PhiladelDhia Pa 








717 


St. Louis, Mo 








664 


Boston, Mass 


69 
42 


68 




68 


2,182 
620 


941 


Baltimore, Md 


528 


Cleveland, Ohio 


1,100 i;ioo 

1,096 |c 1,101 








685 


Buflfalo, N. Y 


6 








635 


606 



a Including kindergarten teachers, number and salary not reported. 

& Including 224 bead assistants at $900 to $1,160, average $1,103, and kindergarten teachers, number 
not reported, at $550 to $950. 

c Including kindergarten teachers, number not reported, at $470 to $770. 

d Including 12 " prep " teachers at $640 to $850, average $721, and 10 practice teachers at $700. 

e Including 68 assistant principals at $640 to $900, average $770, and 47 German teachers at $400 to 
$600, average $619. 
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Number and mlaries of teachers of elementary schools — Continued. 



City. 


Total number elemen- 
tary school-teachers. 


81,600 or over. ; Average yearly salary. 


H»>e- ' Jale. 


Total. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Sa.n Francisco, Cal 


11 1 763 

; 941 


a 774 

6941 

c804 

d717 

732 

e597 

/919 

0754 

A 549 

t'495 

762 

i517 

fc406 

486 

446 

444 

362 

532 

328 

390 








$1,806 


$921 
634 
693 
625 
636 
479 
638 
710 
660 
504 
699 
582 
593 
593 
644 
549 
587 
762 
745 
546 
574 
694 


9926 


Pittsburg, Pa 






684 


Cincinnati, Ohio *. . 


68 ; 736 
52 665 

1 1 731 

2 ; 595 
29 890 

4 1 760 
549 


i 




1,082 

718 


726 


Milwaukee, Wis 








632 


Detroit, Mich 








800 
585 
590 
875 


636 


New Orleans, La 








637 


Washinerton, D. C 








637 


Newark, N.J 








711 


Jersey City, N.J 








650 


Louisville, Ky 


3 ' 492 
762 

8 1 509 
1 406 









467 


504 


Minneapolis, Minn 




] 


699 


Indianapolis, Ind 








622 


582 


Providence, R. I 




• 




593 


Elansas City, Mo 


5 1 481 
1 446 




........ 




549 


592 


St. Paul, Minn 






644 


Rochester, N. Y 


444 

12 350 

7 5'25 

! 328 






:::::::::::::: 


549 


Toledo, Ohio 








657 

787 


589 


Denver, Colo 









762 


Allegheny, Pa 








745 


Columbus, Ohio 


390 


1 




546 


Worcester, Mass 


8 419 
. 19 478 


U27 
m497 


i 




656 
...777 


576 


LoB Angeles, Cal 


1 




697 




1 








aincluding 23 assistant principals at $1>,600, and 3 French and German teachers at 8900 to $1,056; 
average, $972. 

b Including 69 assistant principals at $900 to $1,200; average, $980; average of 872 (not including 
assistant principals), $607. 

Including 8 first English assistants at $1,200 to $1,500; average, $1,825; 28 first German assistants at 
$1,200 to $1,500; average, $1,318, and 113 German teachers at $450 to $800; average, $673. 

d Including 91 German teachers at $i00 to $900; average, $659. 

e Including 60 assistant principals at $4a5 to $585; average, $569, and not including 34 cadets at $240. 
/ Including 23 model teachers at $€09 to $775; average, $673. 
(/Including 62 assistant principals at $850 to $1,200; average, $968, 
A Including 45 assistant principals at $940 to $1,190; average, $965. 
< Including kindergarten teachers, number not reported. 

i Including 14 assistant principals at $800, and 35 German teachers at $400 to $650: average, $579. 
4? Including 9 critic teachers at $600 to $1,000; average, $922, and not including 10 substitutes at $400» 
and 28 pupil teachers at $800. 

1 Including 4 German and French teachers at $300 to $760; average, $513. 
m Including 7 assistant principals at $1,000. 

Then I have a table prepared from Bulletin No. 42, Department of 
Labor, September, 1902, showing for 96 cities what proportion the 
school expenditures is of the entire municipal expenditure. This is 
the school expenditure for maintenance and operation, and bjr that is 
meant the whole amount spent for school purposes, deducting only 
the cost of permanent improvements. 

Bulletin No. 42 of the Department of Labor, September, 1902, pre- 
sents a table showing for 96 cities what per cent the school expendi- 
ture for maintenance and operation is of the entire municipal ex- 
penditure. By "' total for maintenance and operation of schools " is 
meant the whole amount spent for school purposes, deducting only 
the cost of permanent improvements. By " total city operating ex- 
penses" is meant the entire municipal expenditure less the cost of 
permanent improvements. 
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Twenty-four cities which spend more than SO per cent of their revenues for 

school purposes. 



Akron, Ohio 44.13 

Waterbury, Conn 42.49 

Scranton, Pa 41.37 

Oakland, Cal___. ■. 40.89 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa L___ 38. 74 

Little Rock, Ark 38.41 

Chicago, 111 36.85 

Des Moines, Iowa 36.69 

Denver, Colo ^ 35. 93 

Lancaster, Pa 35.67 

Binghamton, N. Y 35.28 

Youngstown, Ohio 34.93 



Saginaw, Mich :. 33.97 

Dayton, Ohio 33.77 

Los Angeles, Cal 33. 76 

Lincoln, Nebr 33. 63 

Salt Lake City, Utah 33.40 

Indianapolis, Ind 32.75 

Altoona, Pa 32.24 

Harrisburg, Pa 32.20 

Erie, Pa ; 31. 12 

Springfield, Ohio 30. 92 

Reading, Pa 30, 70 

Fort Wayne, Ind 30.70 



Nineteen cities which spend 6e/tceen 25 and 30 per cent of their revenues for 

school purposes. 



Grand Rapids, Mich 29.42 

Evansville, Ind 29.26 

Wilmington, Del 29.22 

Columbus, Ohio 29.70 

Camden, N. J 28.93 

Peoria, N. Y 28.67 

Somerville, Mass 28.39 

Portland, Oreg 28.00 

Trenton, N. J 27. 79 

Omaha, Nebr 27.16 



Elizabeth, N. J 26.69 

Hartford, Conn 26.45 

New Haven, Conn : ^^26.35 

Cleveland, Ohio 26. 16 

Utica, N. Y 26.04 

San Antonio, Tex _»_ 25.84 

Paterson, N. J 25.48 

Minneapolis, Minn 25.03 

Toledo, Ohio— 25.33 



Twenty-eight cities which spend between 20 and 25 per cent of their revenues 

for school purposes. 



Yonkers, N. Y.^ 24.96 

Holyoke, Mass 24.88 

St Paul, Minn '24.67 

Duluth, Minn 24.09 

Lowell, Mass 23.59 

Seattle, Wash 23.56 

New Bedford, Mass 23.07 

Lawrence, Mass 22.93 

Bridgeport, Conn 22.79 

Hoboken, N. J- 22.43 

Brockton, Mass 22.17 

Allegheny, Pa 22.14 

Kansas City, Kans 22.03 

Washington, D. C 21.95 



Worcester, Mass 21.94 

Newark, N. J j . 21.77 

Wheeling, W. Va 21.54 

Detroit, Mich 21.44 

Providence, R. I 21.34 

Troy, N. Y « 21.18 

Nashville, Tenn 20.63 

Milwaukee, Wis. 20.49 

Pawtucket, R. I 20.39 

Cambridge, Mass 20.37 

Albany, N. Y 20.25 

Fall River, Mass 20.22 

Kansas City, Mo 20. 17 

Portland, Me 20.10 



her 



Akron, Ohio, heads the list with expenditure of 44.13 per cent of 
revenues for schools, while Richmond, Va., comes last with 9.83 per cent. 

Washington is number 57 on the list, 56 cities ranking higher in the pro- 
portion of revenues expended for school purposes. 

I have here also the latest publication of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, from the Bureau of Census, on the statistics of cities. 
It is bulletin No. 20, of 1903, showing the statistics of cities having a 
population of over 25,000, 1902 and 1903, a volume of some 460 or 
500 pages, giving these comparative statistics which show in gen- 
eral — I should like later to put in the detailed statement but there is 
not time now 

Mr. MoRRELL. If you will mention the pages. 

Commissioner Macfarland. Yes ; I will be glad to. I would like 
to put in the detailed statement showing our comparative statistics on 
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this particular point of the public-school expenditures. I may say 
briefly, but generally, in that regard that it appears from these tables, 
which I have studied quite carefully, as the introduction in the bul- 
letin states it is, that there are such differences in detail between the 
conditions in the different cities as to make any comparison diffi- 
cult ; but this seems to be as nearly as possible an accurate comfjarison. 
The introduction states that after trial of several years with the 
reports of cities, the official reports, finding that they were so very 
different in classification and so insufficient in many respects that 
they could not depend upon them, and after later depending upon 
correspondence with the cities they finally decided to send special 
agents to the cities to get ther facts as the only means of getting a 
safe basis of comparison, 

So the statistics of this volume are based upon 'data reported by 
agents whom they sent to the different cities and are as nearly accu- 
rate as possible, and yet there are such differences in detail that it is 
very difficult to make any accurate comparison. For example, I 
found we had what seemed to be comparatively a large number of 
teachers in Washington, compared to some other places, and then I 
found what to my mind partially explains that fact — that we have a 
larger number of school buildings and schoolrooms proportionately 
than in many of the other places, indicating smaller classes and 
thereby a necessity for a larger number of teachers. Of course the 
whole desire of modem education is to reduce the number of scholars 
in a class, to increase the efficiency of teaching, and the desire every- 
where is to increase the number of school buildings and schoolrooms. 
I was glad to find in that respect that we were better off than some of 
the other cities, although we are still unable to provide for all the 
scholars that ought to be in public schools. The number outside of 
school is estimated there at from 2,500 to 6,000. But we do not need 
very much addition to our accommodations to provide for them ; we 
are now better off than some other places. For example, the school 
buildings in Washington, according to this table, in 1903 were 149 in 
number, and the number of schoolrooms was 1,196. 

In Philadelphia (of course the^ larger population ought to be taken 
into account) the number of school buildmgs was 330 and the number 
of schoolrooms 3,642. In St. Louis the number of school buildings 
130. The number of schoolrooms there was 1,534. In Newark the 
number of school buildings was 62, although its population was just 
below that of Washington (it stands sixteenth in the list of population 
among the cities and Wadiington is fifteenth), and 16 or the 62 
were what is called portable sdioolroom buildings. I do not know 
what that is. 

Mr. MoRRELL. They are wooden structures, which can be easily 
taken down and moved. 

Commissioner Macfarland. I did not know what they were. The 
number of schoolrooms there is 869 only ; and so it goes. In Boston 
we have the best; 347 buildings and 2,103 schoolrooms; iij Balti- 
more, 125 buildings and 1,640 schoolrooms; in Cincinnati, 58 school 
buildings and 876 schoolrooms. That seems a very small number for 
that city. In Cleveland, 75 school buildings and 1,184 schoolrooms. 
That is not quite as many as Washington, although the number of 
buildings is very much smaller. In Pittsburg, 85 school buildings and 
1,161 schoolrooms; Buffalo, 98 buildings, 1,271 schoolrooms. It is 
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also notable that we have a lar^r uumber of high schools than is 
ecmunon, and that must be considered in any campariscm we make 
with other cities in the way of expenditures. 

Table 44 of this Census Bulletin 20, 1908, is an elaborate table 
showing the total and per capita paid for expense and outlays for 
schools and for niiseellaneous educational expenses and specified 
receipts for schools, with accompanying refunds. Theae per capita 
tables or columns, I suppose, would furoish as fair a basis or oompari' 
son as any that we can find in this very difficult matter of oompari^ 
son, which I find more difficult the more I study it 5 and we find here 
a very fair showing for Wadxington, or rather the District of Oolwm' 
bia, because in all these tables we should consider the District of 
Columbia with all its outlying towns rather than simplv Wasbiigton. 
It is a little unfortunate that in such a publication they do not set 
the District of Columbia off by itself, because it is really not compa' 
rable in any of these matters with cities elsewhere, if for no other 
reason, because in cities elsewhere in many cases State and county 
functions and State and county expenditures come in, which we bear 
all in one lump here, but which do not appear in returns of cities 
away from here. 

After taking into account our unique condition-— for example our 
double system, white and colored — and taking into account the large 
number of school buildings and schoolrooms, which, of course, neces- 
sitates more expense in the way of a larger number of teachers, and 
so on, our comparisons are, I think, very favorable. The per capita 
of the aggregate for Washington was $5.76; for Philadelphia, $3.85; 
for St. Louis, $4.67; for Newark, $4.90 (Newark you remember has 
only 62 school buildings and only 869 schoolrooms) ; Boston, which 
is a model, I suppose, in public school matters, $8,42 — much more 
than any of the others, and much more, of course, than Washington* 
For Baltimore, $3,48; for Cincinnati, $3.46; for Cleveland, $5.63. 

Mr. MoRREix. Cleveland, then, and Washington were practically 
the same, were they not ? 

Commissioner Macfarland. Yes ; $5.76 for Washington. 

Mr. MoRHEW.. And Cleveland $5.63? 

Commissioner Macfarland, Yes; in spite of the great differences 
between the two places and two systems. And then Pittsburg, $5.04 ; 
Buffalo, $4.33. As I say, the differences must be taken into account, 
the number of school buildings, the number of schoolrooms, and the 
number of teachers required ; but at the same time I think that is a 
very favorable showing. Then in the per capita for other details, 
you will be interested to see what the comparison is. I shall not, 
however, take the time to read them. It is very favorable, however, 
I may say, in the point of economy to the schools here, taking into 
account the buildings, the schoolrooms, and the number of teachers. 
I may ask, Mr, Chairman, later to present a more elaborate statement 
on this point, but the facts set forth in the statement I first presented 
of the differences between the salaries of the teachers, especially in the 
higher departments of the public school system of the District of 
Columbia, show clearly that our teachers are not adequately com- 
pensated. 

The fact that this is the national capital, the fact that many of 
them have relatives here, that this is their home, keeps many of 
th^n here; but a number, as you are aware, have been taken away 
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from us by cities elsewhere, with the higher salaries which they are 
able to offer, including a number of the very best teachers; and that 
process goes on. Moreover, the existence of this low schedule of 
salaries here tends to discourage pupils from going into the normal 
schools to be trained for teachers. I think we have no boy in the 
white normal school, and only a very few in the colored normal 
school ; whereas if we had a better scale of salaries others would be 
attracted to take the normal school training and enter upon the pro- 
fession of teacher. I do not need to point out to the chairman of 
this subcommittee the necessity of having highly trained teachers 
and the desirability of keeping well-trained teachers for use in our 
schools here. 

As you are aware, the cost of living is higher here than it is in a 
good many other places. It is higher here even than it is in the 
neighboring city of Baltimore ; and it is higher for teachers the same 
as it is for the rest of us, so the salaries are not in purchasing power 
equal even if they were equal in amount. But all that is asked in 
this schedule of salaries which we submit in the Commissioners' bill, 
so Tcalled, is a fair increase which is justified by all the conditions of 
employment here, and I may say that this bill in every respect, so 
far as I know, has the hearty commendation of the whole body of 
the citizenship of the District of Columbia, through its Board of 
Trade, through its Business Men's Association, through its numer- 
ous and influential citizens' associations, through its newspapers, all 
independent and public spirited and powerful, and through every 
other organ of public opinion there has been a most cordial indorse- 
ment of this proposition, and insofar as it may call for more money 
from the taxpayers of the District of Columbia they have given in 
advance their enthusiastic consent to any additional expenditure that 
may be needed. 

I think, sirs, that that covers the essentials of what I ought to say 
this morning, and if anything else seems necessary I ask leave to fur- 
nish it later. 

Now, President Needham, of George Washington University, a 
member of the board of education, who had perhaps more to do with 
the preparation of this bill, called the Commissioners' bill, than any- 
one else, except perhaps the superintendent of schools, is present and 
would be glad to say a few words about it, I think. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We would be very glad to hear from President Need- 
ham. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. NEEDHAM, PRESIDENT OF 6E0R6E 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, A MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 

Mr. Needham. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with reference to 
some of the matters that have been so carefully and satisfactorily 
stated by the Commissioner, I shall not take the time of the committee 
to give my own views. 

With reference to the reorganization of the board, my feeling is 
that the board is as efficient as it can be made, so far as organization 
is concerned. It is working under some disadvantages, which I 
would like to refer to, that can be cured by fixing, under a proper 
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system, the salaries of the teachers. I think the friction has all grown 
but of the present system, which I regard as very bad. 

So far as the salary of the members of the board is concerned, per- 
sonally I should, be very glad if it did not exist, in that — ^not that I 
despise the money, but my service heretofore has been upon boards 
where compensation was paid, and while it is generally understood 
that compensation secures attendance upon meetings, my experience 
has been that such boards are well attended arid do not nieed compen- 
sation for the purpose of securing attendance. I should, thereforCj 
concur in all that the Commissioner has so Veil said in reference to 
that subject. 

I am not here for the purpose of in any sense representing the posi- 
tion of the board. I took a place on it because I think every citizen 
should bear his part in public service, and when the Commissioner 
very kindly offered and urged it I accepted. 

I want to add one thing with reference to the difference between 
the District of Columbia and other cities as to expenses. We main- 
tain two systems here, one for colored and one for white pupils, which 
necessitates a duplication to some extent of work and adds consider- 
ably to the expense of maintaining the public school system here as 
compared with other cities where it is administered under one system. 
Necessarily there is a duplication — ^it can not be otherwise — and it is 
impossible to administer it as economically where you have two sys- 
tems as where you have one, and that must always be taken into con- 
sideration in making comparisons between the District of Columbia 
and other cities. There are items of expense here which are very im- 
portant that are necessarily larger. 

Take, for instance, the item for fuel, which is a very large item. 
Fuel is very expensive here as compared with many of the other cities 
to which reference has been made, considerably larger, coal costing 
considerably more per ton. I might refer to some others, but I think 
in making comparisons between the expenses here and in other cities 
these facts should be borne in mind. I am sure after a very careful 
examination that it will be found that teachers' salaries are very much 
lower than in any other city with which this can be compared, speak- 
ing of the average of teachers' salaries, and especially of the salaries of 
the higher grades. 

The difficulty in administering the system here satisfactorily grows 
out of the question of teachers^ compensation and salaries. Under 
the present system salaries are fixed in number and amount, and it is, 
in the first place, impossible to recognize long service and excellent 
service, as it should be recognized, by advancement in salary, except in 
a very arbitrary way. 

In the secona place, it has to be made by advancing teachers from 
one grade to another. Oftentimes that is very undesirable — ^that is 
to say, a teacher may be very competent to teach in the third grade 
and not a good teacher for the seventh or eighth grade. It is just as 
important for the system that there should be good teachers in the 
lower grades as that there should be good teachers in the higher 
grades, and it is especially important that there should be teachers in 
every grade that are adapted to that kind of work. I am sure you 
know uiat there are teachers who will teach young children much bet- 
ter than they will teach older children, and there are teachers who are 
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better adapted to teach older children. Now, under the system of 
promotion which necessitates advancement from one grade to the 
other, this is entirely disr^arded; it has to be, and teachers are 
moved from places in which they are specially fitted to places for 
which they have, perhaps, poor qualifications. 

The bill known as the Babcock bill follows the general plan in 
other cities and divides the teachers into groups. We are obliged 
to add one additional group here because of the half -day work. So 
that at the beginning we have two groups which are purely experi- 
mental. Teachers go from the normal schools into these first two 
groups and make their record as teachers, demonstrate their ability 
to teach. I speak now of the young teachers, not those who are 
selected from the outside who have had experience. Aside from that 
the grouping is made with reference, first, to the younger pupils; 
second, as to the middle classes; and, third, what is known as the fifth 
group, including the eighth grade, which is perhaps the most impor- 
tant oecause it is the point at which they graduate from the graded 
schools. These groupings, I think, follow the best methods of other 
cities. This bill provides for an advance regularly for ten years 
in salary without the action of any officer or the board, but purely 
for good service. 

This, of course, is subject to the general supervision of the board, 
which would permit the removal of the teacher that is unsatisfactory 
at any time ; the removal of a teacher that becomes undesirable of 
unsatisfactory or unserviceable, in which case the teacher can be 
removed. If they remain, however, they advance from year to year 
without any action for ten years. The result of the administration 
must necessarily be this: After a teacher is placed in one group 
during the first three or four years her adaptability or his adapta- 
bility to that group will be determined, or it will be seen that he or 
she is adapted to another group, so that they will be, during the first 
three or four years, placed or replaced wherever thev belong, and 
there they will remain and go through the period of advancement 
through the ten years. In that way the higher groups will be re- 
plenished from the lower ones so far as it is possiole to do so. 
Teachers from the outside will be employed and placed where their 
services in other places show they are ntted to be placed. 

In that way the whole system of appointment by anything which 
may be considered as favor is done away with, the teachers selected 
and placed; if properly placed, remain there and advance for ten 
years. If it is round tnat their services would be of more value in 
any other group, then they are replaced in another group by advance- 
ment. That, of course, must be determined by the executive officers 
in charge of the system. I do not know any other way in which it 
can be determined satisfactorily. The officers in charge of the work, 
superintending it, changing the teachers, are the ones best able to 
determine whether a teacher is adapted to group 3 or group 4 or 
group 5 or group 6, and must make the selection. 

Mr. MoRRELL, Under this system, in the changing of the teacher 
from one group to another, how does that affect the salary ? 

Mr. Needham. I was going to refer to the bill arid show you. The 
first page gives the classification. Class 1 is the half -day teachers; 
it begins at $500, and through a period of five years ascends to $600. 
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Class 2, which is also experimental, begins at $^0 and rises to $700. 
Now, passing on to the ten-year classes, class 8 begins at $650. It is 
$50 under the highest salary in class 9, and the assumption there is 
that in class 2 and class 1 before reaching the highest point those 
teachers will all be placed in some of the higher classes, and therefore 
the beginning of the salary in each class is lower than the highest 
point in the preceding group. Take class 3 — $650. It takes six years 
to get up to $800, which is the beginning of the salary in class 4. 
Now, during that period all the teachers who should be placed in 
higher classes, who demonstrate their ability to teach arter their 
experience in those groups, will probably be changed. Those that are 
especially adapted to group 3 will remain there and proceed up to the 
highest point allowed there, 

Mr. MoRKELL. My question was this: Suppose a teacher in, say, 
group B was found afker experiment to be better adapted to group A, 
where he had originally come from. Would he be removed or would 
he be put back into group A ? 

Mr. Needham. You are speaking now of the high school ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Or the same way in the classes? 

Mr. Needham. Well, that could be done. I can conceive of a case 
where an honest mistake is made in putting a teacher, say, in class 4 
or class 5 or into group A or group B in the high school, and after a 
year or two it will be shown that he is not adapted to that work, but 
it is believed that he could do work with younger pupils. 

They could be given their choice, of course, to take their places in 
the group to which they belonged or to which they are adapted, or 
be removed. I assume that a teacher who is not fitted for the work 
to which he has been assigned, whose work is not satisfactory, ought 
to be removed. If it is believed that his work was satisfactory in 
the group below he should be oflFered that place. Of course it would 
be at a lower salary, because the service commands a lower salary. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes; but of course a person's adaptability can not 
be determined until tried. 

Mr. Needham. No. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Very often, as you made the point, a teacher might 
prove to be very good in teaching younger children and then when 
advanced it might be found that he or she did not get on so well. 
My question was, what were you going to do with that teacher; 
would he have a chance of going back again ? 

Mr. Needham. I should say so. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Or would he be dismissed ? 

Mr. Needham. I should say he would go back where he belonged. 
I assume in all this discussion, Mr. Chairman, and I believe it to be 
true, that the aim and object of the executive officers, the board, is to 
secure the highest efficiency possible, and that means, of course, 
adaptability to the work as well as qualifications to do well. It is 
quite as important that a teacher should be well placed as that he 
^ould have qualities as a teacher, and so I assume if one had been 
placed in a higher group the offer would be at once made that he 
should take his place in the group to which he is regarded asi better 
adapted. 

Mr. MoRHSix. I should think that would be but fair. 
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Mr. Needham. Yes ; that is the theory on which this bill is drawn. 

Class 3 begins at $650 and ascends at $25 per year for ten years, to 
$900. Class 4 begins at $800, a hundred dollars less than the maxi-: 
mum there, and advances $30 a year. Class 5 begins at $950 and 
advances at $40 per year for ten years, making a harmonious system 
up to that point. Getting now into the high schools, this biU was 
originally drafted, so far as the high school is concerned, with an un- 
(derstading that this classification and grouping in what is known as 
class 6 had been formulated by the high school teachers or some .com- 
mittee of the high school teachers, and therefore was not presented 
originally in accordance with my own views as to what it snould be, 
but was adopted as a proposition coming from the high school 
teachers. 

• It now turns out that they are not satisfied with it and the board 
have adopted what they think (by way of amendment) it should be. 
That is, to carry out the system upon the plans of groups 3, 4, and 5, 
the board thinks that class 6 should have as group A what is now 
groups A and B — that is, it should have ten years of advance with- 
out any interruption, that it should begin at $1,000 and extend to 
$1,500— that is, add $50 per year. That makes it harmonious with 
the rest of the bill, class 5 beginning at $950 and advancing $40 per 
year, class 6 beginning at $1,000 and advancing $50 a year up to 
|l,500, so making group A correspond with class 5, except starting 
at a thousand dollars. Group B (groups C and D as they appear in 
the bill) is intended to give the board of education an opportunity 
to take care of the few who have to be paid large salaries m order to 
retain them. 

We know from experience that there are some prize teachers — ^that 
is, they stand at the head of a system in high school work, either 
normal school teachers or physical training teachers or in the manual 
training school, teachers who become highly efficient, and their 
services are sought by preparatory schools and by technical schools 
and by other cities that pay larger salaries. While the main body of 
teachers will remain with us on the schedule proposed there are a few 
who will not, because they can get larger salaries. They are excep- 
tional men and women, and we have to provide for them in some 
>vay. They will be offered from $1,700 to $1,800 or $2,000 elsewhere, 
and we shall lose them unless we can offer them the same salary they 
can get elsewhere. 

And so the idea is that the board of education should have the 
opportunity to take care of these exceptional cases by placing them in 
a group at a higher salary than is provided for in the ten years' raise. 
I think that is absolutely essential if we are to keep our prize teachers. 
I do not see how it can be done in any other possible way. There are 
only a few of them, but there are a few and to lose them is a great 
misfortune to the system, because (take it in the manual training 
school, in the Business High School, m the normal school) frequently 
may be making the reputation for that school and setting the pace for 
them and to let such a teacher go means to lower the standard of work. 
That is therefore the scheme upon which groups C and D, as they 
appear in the bill, are planned. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Are they to stand — is it your idea that they shall 
stand as they appear? 
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,' Mr. Needham. Yes, only to be changeid to groups A and B,^ instead 
of A, B, C, and D. Group A to include ten jears, group B to 
be what is here C and D, and the wording of the bill throughout to be 
changed to correspond with that. I want to say with reference to 
that that personally I should like to siee even higher salaries paid to 
our high school teachers. I should like to see that begin — I am 
speaking now personally and not for the board in any sense what- 
ever — I should like to see that commence at a thousand dollars and 
the first two years remain a thousand dollars and then advance at a 
hundred dollars per year to $1,800, reducing the limit of ^up C and 
D to perhaps five salaries. I think then we should be within the range 
of average salaries paid to high school teachers. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You mean by that what would be known as group A 
would start at a thousand dollars? 

Mr. Needham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And the second year a thousand? 

Mr. Needham. Yes 

Mr. MoRRELL. And from that on advance a hundred dollars a year; 

Mr. Needham. To $1,800, yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And then how much of the new group B and C would 
you do away with? 

Mr. Needham. I should do away with all under $1,800, of course, 
and perhaps raise the limit there to $2,400. I would range it from 
$1,900, say, in five salaries. That should be, of course, at the disposal 
of the board of education for the purpose of taking care of prize 
teachers and securing competent heads of departments. I am speak- 
ing entirely for myself in this matter, I do not wish to be understood 
as representing anyone else, but I should start at $1,900 and extend 
it to $2,400 or $2,500, leaving those salaries entirely at the disposal 
of the board in order to secure competent teachers. 

I want to say one or two things about some points that have been 
raised by the high school teachers and also raised by some of the bills. 

A committee of high school teachers appeared before a committee 
of the board and asked that clause 6 begin at $800 and extend to $900, 
and then skip to a thousand and so on up. I do not believe it possi- 
ble to get good material for high school teachers at $800. There are 
just two fields from which we can draw and get ffood material. One 
IS the body of teachers below class 6. There are developed in the sys- 
tem some excellent teachers for high school work after five or six years' 
experience, and from that field we shall be able to draw some teachers 
for the high school work. The other field is limited, in my judgment, 
to the college and university graduates and the graduates of the 
normal schools. It is impossible to get such men of good qualitv for 
less than $900 to a thousand dollars. I know that from experience. 

During the last year I have had occasion to emplov as instructors 
in the college graduates of this type, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that we were able to ^et two this last year at $900 each. 
We could have had a better selection if we could have paid a thousand 
dollars. With a thousand dollars' salary you have a very good range 
of material from the graduates of colleges and universities and the 
higher normal schools. I believe that the board of education in 
order to do good work in the high schools and normal schools ought 
to be placed in a position where they can select from the field of 
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supply the very best miiterial, I emi iKit believe that it is desirable, 
in the interest of those who are already m the service, that they should 
be put in eompetition simply with the poorest material that can be 
found in the graduating classes of colleges and universities, and that 
would be the result, in my judgment, in starting the high school 
salaries at less than a thousand dollars. 

I believe in beginning at a thousand dollars we should get the very 
best. On the other hand, it looks singular to me to suggest that the 
highest work, that of a hiffh school should be put at $800, while 
class 5 starts at $950 and class 4 at $800. According to the theory 
upon which that must be founded we CAight to be able to get material 
for colleges and universities for $600 a year. I do not think that 
theory is correct. 

One other matter I want to refer to, and that is the matter of 
appointments. Some of the bills, and also a petition presented by 
the hi^h school, call for an examination. I think that is a very 
good idea, I quite agree with it ; but it seems to me that, as the Com- 
missioner has suggested, it is a matter of detail to be arranged by the 
board of education. I think all new teachers, that is new appoint- 
ments, should be made upon examination, except as they are passed 
from our own normal school, and perhaps from approved normal 
schools into the service, where that graduation may be accepted as an 
examination; but in the appointment of new material I think it 
ought to be on competitive examination. 

The teachers also desire that there should be an examination at the 
end of the ten years in the high schols to pass them up into the higher 
group. That theory involves the assumption that the teachers are nec- 
essarily by means of j^ears of service to go into the higher groups of 
service. I think that is wrong. I think the maximum in that group 
A, class 6, should be put high enough so it will command and retain 
the great body of teachers, while the highest group should be simply, 
as I have said, to take care of the exceptional cases, and that there^ 
fore no examination should be required. In fact I do not believe 
that any examination could be conducted that would be of any great 
value in determining whether a teacher should receive one oi the 
exceptional salaries in the highest group. Those appointments must 
be made, it seems to me, upon years of service and experience. 

No new teacher would be put there, and after a teacher has had 
several years of experience that experience is of infinitely more value 
than any examination could possibly be. I think we observe that in 
all the professions. It is a good thing to have the young man ex- 
amined when he goes into the profession, but the chances are that if 
you wanted to select a doctor or a lawyer after ten years of service, 
the best way would be to depend upon the record he had made in 
his profession, the chances are that the lawyer who has been in 
service for ten years could not pass the examination that the young 
man is expected to pass when he goes in there, because a man of 
ten years' experience has forgotten a good deal of terminologv and 
questions that are asked. And so it would be in the profession of 
the teacher. I do not think an examination of the teacher after ten 
years' service could be of any practical value. Their value as teachers 
must rest upon what they have done up to that time. 

Mr. MoHR^L. In these groups of the high school teachers, suppose 
there should be one in the proposed new group A that had developed 
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exceptional ability as a teacher after he or she had been there four 
or five years, and the ability was of such a character that he or she 
received offers to go elsewhere. Under this system would you have 
the power to advance him or her to class B and C ? 

Mr. Nekdham. I think we should have the power. The question 
of doing it, however, would be a question oi policy always, that 
would have to be* exercised with discretion. It might "work unfavor- 
ably to the service, it might be better to let a teacher go. 

Mr, MoRKBLL. I wanted to know whether your idea was that the 
power would exist. 

Mr. Needham. I think it should, because sometimes a teacher will 
develop in four or five years a most remarkable leadership in a certain 
line of education, and, as I say, set a pace for the work and a standard 
of work among the body of teachers in that line of work, and- you 
can not afford to lose such a teacher sometimes. I grant you that it 
would not be wise to advance every teacher that could get a higher 
salary. 

Mr* MoRRELL. No ; of course not. 

Mr. Needham. That should be exercised with discretion. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Of course, it is not a question of salary, it is a ques- 
tion of tlie ability that they demonstrate? 

Mr. Needham. Yes; and the effect upon the service. If they find 
the teadier is exercising no influence upon the general service, then I 
^ould say in that case it was better to let the teacher go and get a 
higher salary elsewhere rather than put him or her in the higher 
group, because it would tend to demoralize the service to do that; but 
I think if it was an exceptional case, where the teacher was a leader, 
it would not injure the service to advance him or her. 

I think that is all I wanted to say about it. 

Commissioner Macfarland. Mr. A. T. Stuart, the superintendent 
of public schools, is here, and I should like to have him to make a 
statement if he desires to do so. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The committee would be glad to hear from you, Mr. 
Stuart, if you have anything to say. 

STATEKEKT OF H&. ALEXASDEE T. STtTAST, STTPEKINTENDENT 

OF PITBLIC SCHOOLS. 

I do not want to take the time of the committee, but I should be 
glad to answer any questions. I take it for granted, Mr. Chairman, 
that the fact that this increase in the salaries for teachers appears in 
all three of the bills (and I believe there are three distinct bills 
involving salaries) makes the assumption reasonable that the pro- 
jectors of all the bills are convinced oi the necessity for that increase. 

The fact has been before us, and for a good many years, that we are 
losing our best teachers. Especially is this true m the high schools. 
In the last three years we have lost 21 of our high school teachers by 
the process of the higher bidder. Many of them have gone to New 
York. We have lost in our manual training school, which is our 
newest secondary school and a very practical phase of education, 
successively six heads of department^ within five years — the head of 
mechanical drawing, a man who was getting $1,200 with us and had 
reached the possible limit ; the head of free-hand drawing, who went 
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to New York and is now getting, I think, $2,000 ; the head of mathe- 
matics, who is now in one of the New York high schools; the head 
of English, who has accepted service here on a local newspaper, who 
was getting $1,300; and, within the last two months, the man in 
charge of our machine shop, who was getting $1,200 ; and the head of 
the department of physics, an electrical engineer, to whom we were 
paying $1,200, who has gone to a high school in the State of Massa- 
chusetts to receive $1,800 next year. 

Now, this list of teachers, Mr. Chairman, is not confined to the 
high schools and the manual training schools. We have had taken 
away from us within the last year a supervisor of the graded schools 
who was receiving $2,000. He went to get $2,500 elsewhere. We 
lost a colored man two years ago who was taken up by Baltimore — and 
Baltimore does not usually outbid any city in its salaries which it pays 
to teachers. So that it would seem to be a case of self-preservation, 
so far as the high schools are concerned, and as far as our supervision 
is concerned. 

Now, are the salaries in Washington too low? They are too low 
measured by the standard of the Government in paying its other 
employees in the District of Columbia. I remem&r in 1900 in a 
hearing before the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia, 
at the time the reorganization of the schools was contemplated, the 
statement was made that the United States Government paid its 
coal passers $500 and started the teachers here in the District at $400 
per annum. I am glad to say within five years the minimum pay of 
teachers in Washington has been raised from $400 to $500 a year, 
and that has been done by the liberality of Congress and it has meant 
a good deal. The pay of teachers is small, not only compared with 
the pay of Government employees in the District of Columbia — I 
mean people holding minor positions — ^but it is small as shown by 
the figures submitted by the Commissioner compared with the sala- 
ries paid teachers in other parts of the country. 

Especialhr is it true of our high school teachers and of our admin- 
istrative officers. The pay of teachers is small as compared with the 
increased cost of living. I would say in passing that the record of 
the Bureau of Labor indicates, I think, that in about 1903 it was 
shown that the cost of food as one of the elements of living had 
increased about 16 per cent, not taking into consideration other 
factors. Now, that 16 per cent is just about the amount that will be 
involved in the proposed increases in the teachers' salaries here. 
Mr. Chairman, you inquired of the Commissioner what it would be, 
and I. think, it would be between 15 per cent and 16 per cent. I am 
now speaking of the present bill. It would seem, then, fair to in- 
crease the teachers' pay at least sufficiently to cover the increase of the 
cost of food within the last few years. 

I want to say this about this matter of initial salary. I do not 
think that the beginning salary paid to the teacher is the vital thing, 
and herein I speak for myself alone. We start our schedule of sala- 
ries, and I notice all the other bills start the salaries of grade teachers 
at $500, and that is the salarjr paid now, the reason being that our 
initial salary has increased within a few years from $400 to $500. 
The difficulty is not to get a teacher to start in low, but our handicap 
has been to hold out to a teacher some prospect for the future. An 
engineer officer in the United States Army, I remember a few years 
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ago, entered the service of one of our great railroad companies, resign- 
ing his position in the Army, and I think he began as a brakeman on 
the railroad, and he went successively through all the lines of promo- 
tion in that service until he reached a position which gave him a 
remuneration and an authority which he thought worth while. 

The initial salary was not the consideration at all ; of course, he was 
willing to put on overalls, as many a man is willing to do it in our 
great manufacturing companies, because he knows there is something 
ahead. I think that is the trouble with the schedule of salaries in 
the District of Columbia, and has been from the beginning, not that 
the teacher enters too low but that there is nothing ahead after the 
ten years of service or the twenty-five years of service. It has been 
my lortune to teach school in Washington, after having been bom in 
Washington, and gone to school in Washington, and I know teachers 
to-day, some of the finest women in the country, who have been teach- 
ing as many as thirty-five years, and have reached a maximum of 
$950. 

A teacher retired the other day, the salt of the earth, and she was a 
woman who had taught thirty-five years, who resigned on account of 
disability, and as the result of that long service she was drawing a 
salary of $1,000 a year. That has been our greatest possible maxi- 
mum to an elementary schoolteacher, and our maximum for a high 
school teacher has been $1,500, with nothing ahead. So I would em- 
phasize again the importance of this progression. Let a teacher 
begin at a moderate salary, but let there be after years of service and 
emciency something which will be worth while striving for. I agree 
heartily with Professor Needham that you can not get a college grad- 
uate for a high school teacher ; you ought not to expect to get' such a 
person that you would expect to be competent to teach high school 
pupils for $800. 

Referring to this table of statistics which has been submitted in 
part by the Commissioner, I would say that in 16 cities of the 
United States, ranging from 200,000 to 1,000,000, including Wash- 
ington, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo, San Fran- 
cisco, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Detroit, New Orleans, New- 
ark, Jersey City, Louisville, and Minneapolis — the 16 largest cities, 
except New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago — Washington stands 
lowest in the salary paid to high school principals, and it stands 
lowest in the salary paid high school teachers ; it is also very near the 
tottom of the list in the salary paid to the elementary school principal. 
Now, in 30 cities, ranging from the largest down, Washington is the 
lowest in the salary paid to the high school principal ; it is the lowest 
in the salary paid to the high school teacher ; and there are only three 
lower in the salaries paid to the elementary school principals; there 
are 12 lower in the thirty cities in the salary paid to the elementary 
school teacher, the average salary paid. So I think it can be shown 
by the figures that Washington teachers (considering cost of living, 
and indeed without any such consideration) are getting a much lower 
salary than they should get. 

I would like to say this, taking up somewhat the line of the Com- 
missioner. It is admitted^ I think, that Washington has perhaps a 
larger number of teachers m proportion to the school enrollment than 
most cities. That has been m part explained by the Commissioner. 
The first reason for that is this. That for the last twenty years the 
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pres^it and previous boards of education, speaking through the Com* 
missioners of the District of Columbia^ have avowedly gott^ before th^ 
appropriation committees and avowedly claimed a purpose to reduce 
the number of pupils to a teachw in the intwest of better educati<^. 
There has been no secret about that^ Mi-. Chairman ; we have been 
acting along the line of a very important educational principle. Doc- 
tor Eliot, of Harvard University, who is to-day the university 
president best acquainted and most in sympathy with the entire rang© 
of education fr<mi the kindergarten to the university, and the one 
most in touch, in an address delivered about two years ago, stated 
that now the question of devating the standards of the secondary 
school and of the graded school and of the enlargement of the course of 
the elementary school had been disposed of, the important educa* 
tional question which should have the attention of the boards of edu- 
cation was to reduce the number of pupils in diarge of the teach^ in 
order to insure better individual instruction. 

In Washington in 1870 I had the fortune to teach a school, and I 
remember at that time I had from 56 to 60 pupils under my particular 
charge. By the generosity of the appropriation committees, in re- 
sponse to frank appeals on behalf of a smaller enrollment of pupils 
per teacher, since 1870 we have been able to reduce the number of 
pupils per teacher in the graded schools from as much as 56 down to 
43, and that accounts fairly for the statement which I make that it is 
quite probable that, with the exception of a few of the best cities of 
the country, from the school point of view, Washington has more 
teachers to the whole enrollment than most cities. 

Another thing which will account for that is this, and that has been 
referred to also by the Commissioner. In Washington the per- 
(ientage of the whole enrollment in high and manual training schools 
is much in excess of most cities. 

We have had more high schools because we have had the children 
to put into them and because the people have wanted the high schools, 
and I presume if the District of Columbia had been an independent 
municipality, not in any way linked with the general government, 
that by the votes of its people it would have maintained high schools 
that would have given these children whom fortune has made it possi- 
to remain in school long enough to get a secondary education the 
opportunity to go to them. YTe have, I think, over seven and one- 
half per cent of our children in high schools. The average per cent 
of children in high schools throughout the country is about three and 
one-half per cent. In some ol the great cities it runs up as high as 
it does in Washington, but in most of the cities it is far from it — much 
below it; the reason being that perhaps in manufacturing cities chil- 
dren are not able to remain in school, so many of them, so long a time. 

The constituency here in Washington, as you know, is a peculiar 
one. We have in our schools the children of Government officials; 
we have the children of the men in these scientific bureaus of the 
Government — the experts — ^the children of the Senators and Eepre- 
sentatives, incidentally the children of the President of the United 
States. We have a critical and exacting constituency, as we should 
have. Now, these children, it goes without saying, a large proportion 
of them, will remain in school, and a larger proportion of them will 
seek college preparation than would be the case in a city composed 
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largely of a manufacturing or laboring population. So the question 
to-day is not to defend the fact that in Washington we have an unu- 
sual preponderance of high school enrollment; it goes without ques- 
tion in my mind that as that question has long been settled as to the 
propriety of secondary education by the state, all we have to do now 
is to state the fact and to give that as an explanation of two things, 
considering that it is justified, first as an explanation of the fact that 
we have to. employ more teachers than most cities, as in the high 
school, of course, the number of pupils per teacher is small, and 
secondly, to explain the fact of the greater cost per capita per pupil. 

Now, if you will allow me, I will mention another fact which explains 
the apparent excess of teachers — and that has been also touched upon 
by the Commissioner. We are not only the city of Washington — ^we are 
the District of Columbia. We maintain an urban and suburban sys- 
tem of schools. Petworth, Che^'y Chase, Congress Heights, Wood- 
burn, Tennally, Brightwood, Brightwood Park, Takoma — I might 
mention these as suburbs that have had a sort of a mushroom growth in 
the last few years, whose interests are watched over carefully by repre- 
sentative bodies of citizens, and who demand a schoolhouse. Before 
they demand a schoolhouse they get a school, and as soon as they get 
a school very properly they insist the next year that we should have a 
graded school ; that we should have a teacher, not only teaching one 
school with three or four grades, after the manner oi your country 
school, but they say : " We are not maintaining a country school hero 
in Petworth, or Takoma ; we are citizens of the District of Columbia ; 
we are urban, and we want a graded school." 

And that has made it necessary for us to come to Congress year 
after year and say : " Give us more teachers." Now, it goes without 
Faying that school in one of these suburbs, to meet that sort of a de- 
mand, is going'to be a spialler school, so far as the number of pupils 
per teacher is concerned, than the city school. I recall at this minute, 
m explanation of what I say, a little colored school upon Bunker Hill 
road, which is one of the schools of the District of Columbia. They / 
have an average attendance of less than 20 pupils for each teacher, ^ 
but it is so inaccessible and it is so necessary to meet the demands of 
a little colored community there that the teachers must be provided. 
That may be another explanation, as I say, of the fact that our 
sum total of teachers seems a little larger in proportioiuthan in most 
cities. In any event, it is a blessing educationally; it is a blessing 
to Washington, and I think it is a matter of which we should be 
proud, that in thirty years we have reduced the enrollment of pupils 
per teacher in the District of Columbia from 56 and more per teacher 
down to 43 per teacher, making possible individual instruction, and 
making possible the moral influence of the teacher to be felt upon the 
child. 

Now, one thing more. The Commissioner has referred to- a table 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor, which I see in his hands, which 
makes a very striking showing of this — ^that in Washington, out of 96 
cities, the proportion of the entire municipal expenditure which goes 
to public schools is less in Washington than very many of the great 
oities, and that .Washin^on stands 57 in that list. If our per capita 
expense of schools is high, that would indicate that the excess is not 
in a proportion. We get about 21 per cent of the entire municipal 
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expenditure. The new law for Philadelphia, which I believe is a 
State law, the law organizing the schools of Philadelphia, provides 
tibat 5 mills on each dollar of assessment of real property shall be 
sacredly set apart for the support of the public schools of that city— 
5 mills. If we should follow that proportion in the District of Co- 
lumbia (I believe our tax rate is 15 mills), not taking into account 
personal taxes, the Washington schools would then get one-third of 
the entire municipal revenues, which would be excessive, which would 
be more than we need, more than we ask for. 

Getting 21 per cent in this table, and being No. 57 out of 96, and 
getting $1,700,000, if we could get for schools $2,000,000, which would 
make it about 23 per cent, we would be established so far as salaries 
are concerned, Mr. Chairman, and so far as school buildings are con- 
cerned, it seems to me, for fifty years, with a very moderate yearly 
increase. Chicago gives 36 per cent of its municipal revenue to 
schools ; Washington 21 per cent and a fraction. These figures are a 
year or two back. I think this year's figures would make it a little 
smaller than that. 

Now, add 15 or 16 per cent to our budget and put it on the teachers^ 
salaries, and that means that you add from $155,000 to $190,000 under 
the operation of these bills, Mr. Chairman, and you will still not reach 
25 per cent of the municipal expenditures ; vou will appropriate less 
than $200,000 more; but you will then settle once for all this great 
question of the loss of teachers and the plea of the teacher for better 
pay, and I think you will do justly as well. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have in my possession a great many facts^ 
as you might suppose, which have been gathered here and there, and 
I shall be glad to be called upon by the committee to submit them^ 
from the Commissioner, or to answer any questions now or at any 
future time in regard to the matters of which I have spoken. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I would be glad if there are any facts which you 
have thought are particularly pertinent if you would submit them as 
part of your remarks here this morning, and then if the committee 
feels that there are certain questions which they would like to ask 
you later on we would be very glad to take advantage of your offer. 
Are there any other gentleman who wish to be heard this morning ? 

Commissioner Macfarland. That is all, I believe, unless you have 
some questions to ask. 

I simply want to say, not only on behalf of the Commissioners, 
but in behalf of the community for which I think I have warrant to 
speak in this matter, that we earnestly hope that the committee 
will act favorably upon the so-called Commissioners' bill introduced 
by Mr. Babcock, which is desired by the entire community in the 
interest of the public schools, quite as much as in the interest of the 
teachers, and which will affect the whole future of the national 
capital after we have passed away^ and that you defer indefinitely 
action upon these other propositions which have no necessary rela- 
tion to this improvement of the public school system of the District 
of Columbia, which have no such public support, but on the con- 
trary; as to which also whatever is really pertinent to our system, 
applicable here under our circumstances, can be perfectly well handled 
by the board of education under the power which Congress has 
already conferred upon it. 

We ask you to consider carefully the character of the national cap- 
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ital as distinctive and peculiar, and in respect to the teachers* salaries, 
under the general expenses, the important effect of the character of 
the territory ; the fact that we have 70 square miles ; the fact that a 
large part of the District is hilly ; the fact that it is split up outside 
the city into a number of communities, there being somewhere 
between 15 and 25 different settlements and villages, with 50,000 
people living in them, as the last police census shows, those people in 
these suburfe requiring public school facilities and other public serv- 
ice ; but above all we ask you to consider that the national capital is 
peculiar in its local conditions, and that what may be needed else- 
where and may have worked well elsewhere may not necessarily be 
applicable here. We ask in general that you will consider favorably 
the bill which we have recommended, which' we consider all that is 
now essential to the improvement of the public school system, and in 
that we are supported by the expressions of the citizens in their asso- 
ciations and other organizations. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Mr. President, I would like to have you forward to 
the committee, if the committee is not in possession of it already (they 
may have been forwarded to Mr. Babcock), any resolutions of that 
character that you know of that have been passed by the different 
civic organizations. 

Commissioner Macfarland. We would be glad to do so; we are 
receiving them constantly and shall send up all we have. Are there 
any other questions? 

Mr. Morrell. No more at present 

Commissioner Macfarland. At any time we shall be at your serv- 
ice and shall be glad to send up any information that you may desire. 

Mr. Morrell. Of course, after we have digested the other bills 
and have read over carefully the reports made by the Commis- 
sioners upon them and. also read the testimony given here this 
morning and what may be given later, we will be better able to 
judge of what questions we will like to ask and then we will probably 
trouble you to come up here again. 

Commissioner Macfarland. We will be very glad indeed to come. 

Mr. Morrell. Are there any others here this morning that want to 
be heard ? 

STATEMENT OF ME. EVAN H. TITCKEE, PBESIDENT OF THE 
NORTHEAST WASHINGTON CITIZENS' ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Tucker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, briefljr the position of 
the Northeast Washington Citizens' Association on this matter is this : 

I understand that the principal propositions before the conmiittee 
are the various bills proposing to change the school system and the 
several bills proposing an increase in the salaries of teachers. I am 
not aware of the fact as to whether the bills providing for compulsory 
education, and so forth, are also under consideration. 

In regard to the first proposition, the various bills providing for 
radical changes in the school system, I will state that our committee 
on schools took this matter up and considered it carefully and re- 
ported against any proposition to make a radical change in the school 
system of the District of Columbia. We consider that the present 
board of education is very efficient and that the school system is up to 
date, and we can not see that any change as proposed would be advan- 
tageous to the District. 
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In regard to the point of the salaries of the members of the board 
of education. I do not know that I can exactly agree with our Com- 
missioner and Doctor Needham in regard to that. When this matter 
was up before the Senate committee, Mr. Stewart's committee, which 
changed the school system to the present system, abolishing the board 
of trustees and establishing the board of education, I was one of those 
who opposed salaries to a board of education. 

I took the ground that these gentlemen take to-day, that we could 
get as eflScient members of the board of education without a salary 
here in the District as we could with a salary, and I guess theoreti- 
cally that is so ; but the citizens have come to realize that they made a 
little mistake on that. We believe that the interests of the public 
schools are better attended to by this board of education with the 
small pay of $10 for the attendance upon meetings than was the case 
when the board was without salary. We admit we had efficient men 
at that time; we admit we have efficient men to-day. We do not 
believe that Doctor Needham attends to his business better because he 
receives $10 for his attendance at a meeting, but I believe as a human 
proposition $10 is a consideration in a way. I believe they attend 
more meetings than they otherwise would, and attend to the business 
better with that small compensation than they would without it. And 
I think that it is proven by the better service given to the District by 
this board of education than was ^ven by the board of trustees. 

I think most any citizen who paid pretty close attention to the con- 
ditions as they existed previous to the establishment of the board of 
education and to conditions to-day will agree with me in regard to 
that point, and that is the way our association looks at it. We be- 
lieve in retaining the small compensation of $10 for attendance upon 
meetings, and it must be understood that that is not their only work, 
but that they do a great deal of other work besides their attendance 
upon those meetings, and they do it very well. Of course, we do not 
feel that the small compensation of $10 pays them at all for their 
services, but it is a little incentive to them to come to those meetings 
and thereby be familiar with all the work before the board. 

As to the proposition of the radical change — I do not want to go 
into detail in regard to this matter, but one of the principal propo- 
sitions is to do away with the salary, s^nother principal proposition 
is the one that has been spoken of by the Commissioner, that the 
school system shall be taken out of the hands of the Commissioners. 
That we will have to oppose; I believe all the citizens oppose that. 
We have always felt that the public schools have been splendidly 
handled by the Commissioners, with the assistance of the board of 
trustees and the board of education, and we can not see any reason 
at all why the public schools of the District of Columbia should be 
taken out of the hands of the Commissioners^^^ In fact, we think all 
of those municipal affairs, like the police department and the fire 
department and the schools, should be under the Commissioners 
properly. 

And the next proposition in regard to that is the matter of having 
doctors of philosophy, and so forth, as superintendents of the schools. 
We take the ground that a man who has been a supervising prin- 
cipal in our schools, who is thoroughly familiar with all the condi- 
tions of our schools and has proved himself to be able in that re- 
gard, although he is not a doctor of philosophy, is just as well 
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qualified to be a superintendent of our schools as a doctor of philoso- 
phy imported from some other place who would probably not be 
familiar with our school system, and probably more so. We believe 
we have men now serving as supervisors who would make good 
superintendents in the schools. Our present superintendent was for- 
merely a supervising principal and we think is unsurpassed in this 
country as a superintendent of a public-school system. 

In regard to the pay of teachers, it is hardly necessary to say any- 
thing, except to indorse what has been said already by the president 
of the Board of Commissioners and the member of the board of edu- 
cation and by the superintendent of public schools, and we agree 
with them in toto. We believe there should be an increase in the 
salaries and that the question of the salaries of teachers should be 
fixed for all time to come, and that the proposition presented by the 
board of education and the Commissioners is probably as good as any 
that could be presented on that point. 

While I am speaking I want to bring one point to you that has been 
brought to my mind by Mr. Stuart, and that is in regard to the rela- 
tive number of pupils attending schools now and the number that 
used to attend. 

I formerly attended our public schools myself, and I remember 
about twenty-five years ago when we attended school here we had 60 
seats in our schoolroom and 60 pupils, and I have known the time 
when there was an overflow, and when a child would happen to be 
absent another child was given his seat. I remember on one oc- 
casion we had about 65 pupils attending the school that I attended. 
I was in one of our modern school buildings here the other day and 
I found the number of seats to be only 48. I consider 60 entirely too 
many pupils for one teacher to take care of, and I think we have made 
a big step in advance in reducing the number to about 48 that each 
teacher has in charge. 

I submit herewith the resolutions adopted by our association : 

To the Northeast Washington Citizens* Association: 

Of the many bills introduced during this session of Congress providing for the 
reorganization of the schools in the District of Columbia we find but one pro- 
vision that we could favor, and that is for the establishment of what is called 
ungraded schools, being the schools for children who, because of some physical 
defect, could not attend the public schools, being the blind, the deaf, and the 
weak-minded. 

But we think that all efforts to reorganize or materially change our present 
school system should be discouraged. Our present system is in the main very 
satisfactory, and is an improvement over the old regime, and if we can accom- 
plish the raising of teachers' salaries to a satisfactory basis we believe we would 
have as nearly a perfect system as any in the United States. 

Of the bills introduced to regulate the salaries of teachers, we would recom- 
mend the one introduced by Senator Gallinger, known as the Commissioners* 
bill. This bill provides for salaries to be divided into six classes. 

In our opinion the bill should provide for certain qualifications that would 
be required of teachers to be appointed other than graduates of our normal 
schools, for, with increased salaries, the position of teacher would be more 
eagerly sought, and there is a danger that incompetent teachers might be 
attracted here from other localities, and our present high standard would be 
lowered rather than advanced. 

Taken as a whole the bill is far better than any other that has been intro- 
duced in this session of Congress, and we hope to see it pass. 

Frank D. Foster, 
Chairman Committee on Schools, 
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Mr. MoRfiELL. I was going to ask you, Mr. Macfarland, if your 
attenti(Hi had been called to Senate Document No. 237, being a letter 
from Mr. E. B. Stocking? 

Commissioner Macfarlaxd. I have not seen it; no, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I would like to refer it to you. 

Commissioner Macfarland. May I make a statement later about 
it if necessary ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

We will now have to adjourn this meeting, as it is 12 o'clodc, and it 
is District day on the floor of the House. If there are any others who 
widi to be heard if they will be here to-morrow morning at 9.30 
o'clock we will resume the hearing. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock, the committee adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, February 27, 1906, at 9.30 o'clock a. m.) 



Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 

Tuesday^ February 27^ 1906. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment at 9.30 o'clock 
a. m., Hon. Edward De V. Morrell, chairman, in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF L. B. KLEHM. 

Mr. Morrell. Will you please state whom vou represent; what 
association, or do you just represent individuals? 

Mr. Klemm. The taxpayers of the District of Columbia, and I 
represent also the Public Education Association. I have expressed 
my ideas concerning the bills before the House, and hence was asked 
to come here and express my ideas to you. 

The Chairman. By which society were you so requested ? 

Mr. Klemm. By advocates of some of the bills, as Mr. Goulden's, 
etc., I find th^re are certain points in Mr. Goulden's bill that seem 
to strike me as very necessary. He advocates a liberal increase in the 
salaries of teachers. It strikes me that that point is very well taken, 
because teachers can not live, and live usefuUy to the community, at 
starvation rates. 

Also, if the salaries are raised, the community can demand a higher 
standard of professional preparation than heretofore. Now, I urge 
a better proiessional preparation for the teachers, especially in the 
upper grades. As things are now, teachers are recruited from the 
primary grades. Our normal schools turn out annually a set of 
prepared teachers, but after being appointed they work for years in 
the primary ^ades; they necessarily become narrow and circum- 
scribed in their views. 

Later these teachers move up into the higher grades and into 
principalships, and thus the advanced pupils are in danger of suffering 
from arrested development. There is no examination that would 
show the teachers' scholarship, show their executive ability, if they 
are to be made principals. Such teachers, inadequate in scholar- 
ship, are often employed in the high schools, and I should like to 
give you offhand a sample of the results. Recently three students 
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of the colored normal school came to me and asked me would I give 
them some information on phonics. They had heard that I was 
interested in that subject. I said yes. I asked them what phonics 
were. They said "Why, phonics are just phonics." I said " Don't 
you know of a word in the English language which has the same root 
to it!" No, they did not. I suggested "telephone." "Oh, yes; 
telephone." I said " What does that mean? " " Why, that is just 
telephone." I said " Will you please translate it for me? " " Trans- 
late it; into what language?" they asked. "Into English; tele- 
phone is not an English word, it is a Greek word. Can you not 
translate it? " No, there was no getting at the meaning oJ " tele- 
phone." I told them then that in Germany they do not use " tele- 
phone," but they use " f arspeaker," and asked them whether that 
^uggested anything to them. No. I asked them to look it up in 
Webster, and ^ave them Webster, and they there found that the word 
telephone consisted of " tele," and " phone," one having reference to 
^' far " and the other having reference to " sound," especially the 
sound of the voice; and then it dawned upon them that phonics 
]neant sounds. 

Now, will you please observe that these young ladies and gentle- 
men are average; they are not dull, not stupid. But they have had 
four years in the primary grades, and four years in the grammar 
grades, and four years in the high schools, where they learned even 
Latin, and they did not know what phonics meant. That, then, is 
the result of English education taught by students who are not quite 
up to the mark — that is to say, by teachers who have come from the 
normal school years ago and are now teaching and are foisted upon 
t^ie pupils as teachers. It is a sad thing. 

The very best proof of it is in this. I take the last annual report 
of the Washington board of education and I find there to my amaze- 
ment that the enrollment in the first year is 9,126, in the second year 
6,617 ; there are about 2,600 who drop out from the first to the second 
year. In the third year there are 6,313. In the fourth year there are 
5,980. In th fifth year there are 5,399, in the sixth year 4,167, in the 
seventh year 3,521, in the eighth year 2,950. 

In the high school in the first year there are 1,822, in the second 
year 1,013, in the third year 484, and in the fourth and last year of 
the common school course there are 369. Please observe that in. the 
first year there were 9,126 and in the last year 369. This dwindling 
down to 369 is owing, of course, to a great many causes; but it is 
also owing to the want of a system which will keep the boys in school 
*nd from the streets. I suggest that you look over this pamphlet, 
which is Senate Document No. 67, 58th Confess, third session, and . 
is entitled " Some Needs of Public Education in the District of v/ 
Columbia," presented by Mr. Gallinger of the Senate, for the Public 
Education Association. It has reference to the necessity of com- 
pukory education and other pertinent matters. 

Mr. MoRRELL. It will be incorporated in the hearing. 

Mr. Klemm. If Washington were a factory city I could under- 
stand the terrible falling off from 9,000 to 300; but Washington is 
not a factory city. There are too many young ij^ople out of school. 
There is a lax way in which our parents consider school and the 
dtities of attending school. Hence I urge the establishment of un- 
graded schools, and that is one of the leatures of the Goulden bill 
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which seems to me very desirable. These ungraded, or special, or 
unclassified schools and classes in the schools are established to allow 
children to repair their education if they have been out of school 
for some time, or if they could not be promoted. There are some- 
times school children who stay thre^ years in a grade. Out west,, 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Hamilton and thereabouts, we had 
the habit of writing under the term and the annual reports we sent 
home, " should be promoted," or " may be jDromoted," or " can not h& 
promoted-' — " should be," " may be," and " can not be promoted." 

One day I had a boy who had been in the school in the same class 
three years, so I wrote underneath his report " can not be promoted^ 
but must be promoted;" for to keep a child three years in the same 
primary grade is not conducive to much progress. Now, when I 
say that the Washington schools have a. great falling oflF of children, 
I do not mean to say that Washington is a sore spot on the fair face 
of the country. It is slightly better than it is elsewhere in the United 
States, for I find here that the Commissioner of Education in an 
estimate of the same figures shows that the United States have about 
the same proportion, beginning at 5,000,000 and dwindling down to 
73,000. These figures are as follows : 

UNITED STATES. 

Primary school : 

First grade 5, 149, 296 

Second grade 2, 912, 462 

Third grade 2,426,263 

Fourth grade 2, 168, 956 

12, 656, 977 

Grammar school : 

, Fifth grade ^ 1, 288, 114 

Sixth grade 700, 885 

Seventh grade 405, 693 

Eighth grade 323, 60T 

2, 718, 299 

High school : 

First 243, 438 

Second 147, 192r 

Third 101, 903 

Fourth 73, 596 

566,124 

Grand total 15,941,400 

Now, there are, in fact, teachers in the upper grades who have no 
ambition, and can not possibly have an ambition, because of the low 
salaries and want of promotion. Such teachers should have a chance 
to prove by examination that they are worth more and can do more. 
In his letters to Congress — I suppose it was to the Conitnittee on the 
District of Columbia — Mr. Maciarland, the Commissioner, urged that 
such examinations of teachers would cut off teachers from promotion. 
I could not help smiling. He really admits, thereby, my contention. 
If they are unable to pass an examination for promotion, they cer- 
tainly should be cut on. Bringing in teachers from other parts of 
the country might prevent the evil results of inbreeding. A farmer, 
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a wheat grower, rarely uses his own wheat as seed corn. He sends 
for seeds elsewhere, chiefly to Canada. This inbreeding has a bad 
effect upon a school system, and a general shaking up has a wonder- 
ful effect. We have seen that since that shaking up, that violent 
shaking up, took place some five or six years ago, the schools have 
become a great deal better than they used to be; but there are still 
some points in which they might be improved, and I have reference 
to the suggestions in the Goulaen and other bills. 

Mr. Macfarland said recently, it was so reported in the Post, that 
to state in the organic law the branches in which teachers are to be 
examined for promotion from the primary to the grammar grades, 
and from the grammar grades to the high schools, or to principal- 
ships (which are the only examinations provided for), would be 
cumbersome to the organic law. I know from actual facts that the 
State of Ohio and the State of New York, and all such progressive 
States, have stated to-day in their organic law precisely in what 
branches a teacher should be examined, which seems to me very 
proper. Hence Mr. Macfarland's statement that it should not be so 
stated does not seem to hold water, if progressive States have done so. 

California, for instance, does so, too. I urge high scholarship for 
teachers and scholars for another reason — ^because bojs drop out of 
school too quickly. Now, you know full well the difference — or if 
you do not know I can easily show you the psychological reason. 
Girls are, as a rule, passive recipients of knowledge — that is, they 
stuff their memory with facts — and when the examination comes 
they are brilliantly prepared, usually. Boys act, and through acting 
learn. They work themselves through knowledge as the worm 
works his way through an apple. It may take longer, but they get 
there, and, what is best, they rarely forget. A boy rarely forgets 
things he learns early, as girls do. The consequence is that boys and 
girls in the upper grades should not sit together, especially in the 
high school. That may seem an un-American idea, but it is a fact. 
I was told that this coeducation in the higher grades was an estab- 
lished fact for over 200 years. " Very well," I said, " gentlemen, 
then it is a wrong of over 200 years' standing." 

When a boy can not look up to a teacher, knowing that he or she 
knows a great deal more than he does, he will soon drop out of school 
and find an opportunity for the exertion that he can not find in school. 
That is partly the reason I think high scholarship in our teachers is 
desirable. I do not think Mr. Goulden had any personal reference 
when he spoke of the degree of Ph. D. being required for the superin- 
tendent. I do not think he meant that at all. I think he meant chiefly 
that high scholarship was desirable, and in that I think we all agree. 
There is an alternative provision. 

I urge also publicity of the administration in all its dealings with 
the public schools. Living as we do in the age of graft exposures, it 
is but just and wise to see that the board's hands are clean at all times. 

I now come to another point, my last point. I urge that public 
business should learn a little from private business. Gentlemen, if 
any one manufacturer having a plant, costing him between two and 
three million dollars, would shut up that plant for nineteen hours a 
day, I should consider him very foolish, or at any rate very improvi- 
dent. When we find the United States Printing Office and the navy- 
yards having shifts two or three times a day of eight hours each, that 
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seems reasonable and provident; but here in our schools^ that have 
cost hundreds of thousands and millions of dollars, we find them shut 
up after the dav school is closed. Now, I maintain tiiat any system of 
schools in whicn the schoolhouses are not more utilized than five hours 
a day follows a very improvident policy. They might be used to great 
advantage, as thev are used elsewnere. To give you an example: the 
citv of Berlin, Germany, has 103 schools, m connection with their 
public schools, whidi are not common schools; they are partigular 
schools, continuation schools, technical, and trade sdiools, and 43,000 
students or boys are trained in them for useful pursuits in future life. 
They have lectures there, hundreds of courses, in the evening for 
adults, and it has been said in Germany, as it has been said in New 
York, that any school system that does not draw within the circle of 
its own influence as many parents as it has students in the day schools 
is not worth shucks. 

Now, of course that does not mean that the teachers of the day 
schools ought to be the teachers of these evening courses, whatever 
they may be. You may say, of course, we have evening classes, but 
they are very poor things, compared with what I speak of. They are 
merely educational repair shops. These continuation courses mi^ht 
be introduced here from 4 to 8, or to 9 p. m., and thus a second shift 
could be made and the schools utilized in a much better way than 
thev are now. This is a mere business proposition, you understand, 
ana I merely throw out that as a reflection on Mr. Goulden's wise 
suggestion that there should be no steps taken backward in regard 
to the lectures in the schools. It seems to me if we had evening 
lectures we would keep not only children but adults out of the 
saloons, out of the slums, and graduallv draw them up to a higher 
level of existence; and we have enough slums in town to do that. 
Other cities make more use of their educational facilities than we do. 

There seems to me also another very important thing, and that is 
that the supervisors of special branches are altogether too many in 
number and have too much importance. You must remember that 
our common schools below the high schools are elementary schools, 
and for no other purpose are they established; they are to teach 
elementary branches. Anybody who can say that he can teach any 
one branch thoroughly in the lower schools does not know what he is 
talking about. You can not do it in a common school. To teach any 
branch thoroughly would necessitate his going through college and 
a university, and then he would not finish it. 

Now, these special branches have really only a very slight impor- 
tance in comparison with the elementary branches, which should be 
taught better than they are now. I do not say that they are not 
taught well, but I say that they are not taught under present circum- 
stances as well as they should be. You have seen a child eating its 
bread and butter. How hungrily it takes its first bite out of it. That 
is what the teacher of cooking does when she takes the first slice out 
of the day's work. The teacher of singing and physical culture and 
this, that, and the other special teacher each takes another bite. All 
these branches are taught m German schools also, but they are taught 
by the class teachers, because there the class teacher must be a musical 
man or woman ; he must be a gymnast ; he must be able to teach nearly 
all the branches or he can not take a position in school. But he 
knows at what time to do it. He can correlate all his work in such 
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n way that a day's work means a day's work, while in our case the 
special teachers break into the day's work too much, and I was sorry 
to see that Mr. Goulden in his bill did not do away with a good many 
of them. 

I was very much pleased in reading all the bills. I spent the entire 
night in reading them all, and I found one pleasing thing, and that is 
that they all agree in having the salaries of the teachers raised in such 
a way that the promotion works automatically. That is a very 
important thing. I' remember the time when we had to go from 
Pontius to Pilate to get a raise of $25 or $50. If these schedules were 
adopted in some way, one or the other, I do not care much which, the 
promotion would go in an automatic way, and it would be very much 
preferable to the method heretofore in vogue. These are the chief 
ideas I wish to submit to you, and I should like to have you question 
me if you think it necessary. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You are lamiliar, Doctor Klemm, with educational 
matters? 

Mr. Klemm. I am, and I have been 

Mr. MoRRELL. In what capacity were you ? 

Mr. Klemm. I have been a teacher since 1864. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Where? 

Mr. Klemm. Partly in Germany, partly in the West, in Detroit, 
Cleveland, and then I became supervisor and later on principal of 
the technical school of Cincinnati, of the German normal school in 
Cincinnati, and also superintendent pf schools in the city of Hamil- 
ton, Butler County. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How long were you superintendent of the schools? 

Mr. Klemm. I was supervisor for twelve years — supervisor and 
principal for twelve years — and for four years I was superintendent. 
Since 1889 I have been in the bureau of education as a specialist of 
foreign educational systems. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You are familiar with the Goulden bill, you say ? 

Mr. Klemm. Yes, sir. 

^r. MoRRELL. May I ask what your idea is concerning the taking 
away from the Commissioners of the appointment of the board of 
education and placing that appointment m the hands of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. Klemm. I am quite indifferent as to that, only I think that if 
the President would have that he would raise the importance and dig- 
nity of the board of education somewhat. I do not think there is any 
particular reason why it should be so, except that it would dignify 
the position. We find that the Board of Charities is appointed by the 
President. Why should not he appoint the board of education ? You 
see, it has been my idea that the Commissioners have so much to do 
with material questions — sewerage or drainage and paving and con- 
demning property and taxes and all that — that when it comes to the 
spiritual matters the Commissioners might perhaps be less disposed to 
get the right person^ 

Mr. MoRRELL. Do you think it is demonstrated by the personnel of 
the board at present ? 

Mr. Klemm. That is rather a question of conscience, which I can 
not answer, because I do not know any of them, except what I hear 
from others, and that you do not want me to repeat. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. Do you not also think that the President probably 
has as much to think of, and probably as little time and knowledge of 
the proper people for positions on the board of education, as the 
Commissioners f 

Mr. Klemm. Do I think that ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Klemm. Why, I suppose he has a good deal to do, but I find 
in all these appointments he has a remarkable instinct, and rarely, if 
ever, makes a mistake in his appointments. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I am not talking of any particular President. I am 
talking of Presidents in general. 

Mr. Klemm. I think that holds good as to all of them, as far as my 
Jcnowledge goes, from Grant to the present President. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I just wanted to get your ideas on the subject. If the 
superintendent of schools, who is present here, Doctor Stuart, has any 
questions to ask I would be very glad to have him do so. 

Mr. Stuart. No, Mr. Chairman ; not at this time, I thank you. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Are there any others present who desire to be heard ? 
In view of the fact that we want to close these hearings as soon as 
possible, I am afraid I shall have to ask to hear from Mrs. Gitterman 
to-day, although she requested to be postponed. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. JOHN MILTON OITTEEMAN. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Whom do you Represent, please ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. I represent, in the very conservative things I 
wish to say and the points I wish to make, the Public Education 
Association. That is a purely volunteer association, made up of tax 
payers in the District of Columbia, property owners, teachers, self- 
supporting women, and all people in general who have a deep interest 
in schools. I think that it would be very well to clarify, perhaps, 
one or two things in the atmosphere, which need it. For example, 
there has been a suggestion that there were few people who were in 
favor of these bills, and these few were very active. I think I can 
assert, although I am not prepared to prove it — it is impossible under 
the circumstances to prove it, as you will find that my hands and my 
tongue in the matter are tied — ^that there is in the teaching force of 
the District a lack of the esprit de corps that there used to be ; that 
there is a feeling of unrest, a feeling of dissatisfaction; that the 
teachers, as a whole, feel that good work is not recognized in every 
instance; that promotion, like kissing, goes by favor; and they are 
very anxious to have the matter definitely stated in the law, that 
appointment and promotion shall be according to certain recognized 
standards. 

The statement was made here at the first meeting, in my hearing, 
that there was no criticism of the board of education. Now, without 
making any criticism of the board (because the Public Education 
Association never concerns itself with individuals, but with methods) , 
without making the slightest criticism of the boards I would call 
your attention to certain articles which have appeared in the news- 
papers. Editorials are supposed to represent the paper itself, I 
think. There is a difference between a news article, is there not, and 
an editorial? In a Washington Times editorial of January 15 
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*'The disastrous incapacity of the present board of education" is 
spoken of. 

The Record, a colored paper, published every Friday, in the Dis- U 
trict of Columbia, in an editorial* on February 29, 1905, says : 

That something is "rotten in the state of Denmark,'* has been apparent aU 
this year, and long before, as has been evidenced by the activity of such repre- 
sentative bodies as the Board of Trade, the Business Men's Association, the 
various citizens' organizations, the Civic Club, and the District Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and in Congress by the various bills above mentioned. 

And yet the very able gentleman from Philadelphia, Commissioner 
Macfarland. who sits " at the receipt of customs and at the tele- 
phone board," as he himself says, has not heard these criticisms. 

The Times of January 12, 1906, spoke of "The Two Great Needs of 
the District Schools," the one being " a decided advance in the sala- 
ries of the teachers, together with a regular system of promotions," 
and the second being " a reorganization of the board of education, 
so that, if paid at all, the members of that body shall not be paid 
according to the number of meetings attended ; that they may super- 
vise the affairs of the schools with some degree of grit and sand, and 
that their attention may be confined to the business administration of 
the schools and the professional administration be intrusted to trained 
pedagogues." 

This editorial reads further as follows: 

The second great need of the schools has been almost equally emphasized. 
Notwithstanding the attitude of the Commissioners, it is fair to say that the 
present system has not, on the whole, worlted well, and should be materially 
altered. 

The system is bad at the top. It is supervised by a board, which, how- 
ever admirable its members may be, and are, individually, is pitiably weak and 
vacillating as a body. Its decisions in important matters have been almost 
uniformly spineless. 

* « * * « * * ' 

But more serious yet than this lack of backbone has been Its persistent 
meddling. 

And so it goes on. 

Whole sessions have been given over to such matters as the transfer of a 
single boy, and the board, in the face of what the National Educational Asso- 
ciation has termed " the general tendency toward a clearer division between the 
professional and business administrations," has interfered with every possible 
feature of the school system, large and small — 

This is very painful in the presence of Superintendent Stuart, but 
as I have stated, it is not our opinion, but that of the Times — 

until the superintendent is no longer a head teacher, but a clerk, and the whole 
force of teachers has learned to ignore their supervisors and look directly to 
the board. 

******* 

For the first time in the history of the Washington public school system it 
has been deemed advisable to keep the administration of the public schools a 
secret For this result! If anything beyond the record of the board of educa- 
tion were required to establish the wisdom of change, it is furnished by the 
board's practice of holding star-chamber sessions. 

******* 

What is needed is not so much a larger board — it may be as small as the 
Board of Commissioners — ^but a change in its personnel 
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and so forth and so on. For example, the same newspaper advocates 
editorially 

a distinct diTision of authority, so that men and women' who know the business 
of education may administer tlie schools professionally, and the board admin- 
ister their business affairs, and open sessions, that every parent may know the 
manner in which his child*s school is governed, and to what end. 

In one of these editorials on the 15th of January 

. Mr. MoRBELL. These quotations are all from the same paper? 

Mrs. GnTERMAN. One was from the Record, and two were from 
the Times. There are only four general newspapers in the District, 
and I shall quote from the other two directly. 

On the 15th of January the Times editorial, from which I have 
already quoted, says : 

So far, the District Commissioners stand alone in their declaration that " the 
present system has on the whole worked well and should not be materially 
altered." 

Now, just here is a very important date. That was on the 15th of 
January, and the Evening Times appeared about half-past 2 o'clock. 
At 8 o'clock on that evening a campaign was inaugurated by our dis- 
tinguished citizen from Philadelphia, the head Commissioner of the 
District, who "represents the people," which was very interesting. 
He began a campaign of instruction of public opinion. I want to say 
that I would not go into this matter if it was not very important. 
You are going to receive in this committee a series of resolutions com- 
ing from the different citizens' organizations. You are going to hear 
representatives of the different citizens' organizations. They will all 
say practically the same thing. 

On the 15th, then, the accusation was made that the Commissioners 
stood alone in their declaration that the present system had worked 
well and should not be materially changed. That evening the North 
Capitol and Eckington Citizens' Association celebrated its 10th anni- 
versary by a banquet at the Riggs House, and Mr. Macfarland spoke, 
as I will read to you from this account, published in the Evening 
Star of January 16, 1906. Now, I apologize beforehand to Mr. Mac- 
farland if I misquote him, because I was not present, and I must rely 
upon the newspaper accounts — the accounts of '^the three inde- 
pendent organs or public opinion," of which he spoke yesterday. 
Mr. Stuart was present, and if I make any mistakes, he can correct 
me. 

With the charm of the after-dinner speaker, Mr. Macfarland inau- 
gurated his campaign that night in this way : 

Let us work together for what we can agree upon and defer other things. 
For example, let us work for the better pay and promotion of teachers, upon 
which we all agree, and let us oppose the few who want to tear up our pubMc 
school system by the roots, take it out of the District government, remoTe it 
from our autonomy, so that our citizens will no longer have voice in the matter 
dearest to them, as they have always heretofore, and so that outsiders might 
be set over our public schools as trustees and superintendents. These radical 
and revolutionary proposals can at least wait until they are indorsed by a 
considerable number of our citizens, which up to date is not the case. Their 
whole eflPect thus far is to hamper their common effort for the teachers, which 
was about to be crowned with success. 

He was then followed by a gentleman by the name of W. G. Hen- 
derson, and he spoke about the schools. He said : 

We have the best system of public schools to be found in the country and we 
do not need a radical change. 
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I remember years ago in New York one of our mayors declared 
that a man who on a salary — I am not sure about the figures, but I 
thing it was $3,000 — had bought an $80,000 house and amassed a 
two-million-dollar bank account, was the best police superintendent 
that we had ever had. It is not alwajrs well to say that what we have- 
is the best, although it is very gratifying to do so [reading] : 

One thing should be changed, however, that is, the teachers of our children 
should be compensated for the services which they render. 

Th^ pupil always goes just a little further than his master; and 
the following week this same association had a meeting of its own, 
not one to which it invited its sister associations to send guests, as 
it did at the great Riggs House dinner, but one of its stated monthly 
meetings, and at that meeting Mr. Henderson described the people who 
were interested in schools as " meddlers," going Commissioner Mac- 
fiarland one better; for which no one official should be held responsi- 
ble ; but the consequence was that one of our " independent organs of 
Sublic opinion " took occasion to write an editorial on the 24th of 
anuary, entitled " Outsiders and Our Schools," which appeared in 
the Washington Times. The editorial said : 

A member of the Board of District Commissioners and the oflScers of one of 
our citizens' associations have undertaken to label as " outsiders " and " med- 
dlers " those others who have asked for a reorganization of the District board 
of education in connection with the grant of more pay to its teachers. The only 
persons and institutions to whom those terms have any application, which is 
apparent to-day, are these. 

Then it gives a list containing the names of Senator Gallinger,. 
Senator Cmlom, Representative Olcott, Representative Foster, and 
Representative Goulden, and adds — 

practically the whole body of teachers who hold positions of any administra- 
tive importance. 

And the editorial continues : 

It is difficult to argue patiently the manifest truth that no one in this list cent 
rightly be classed as an " outsider." Every member of Congress, not those in 
the District committees alone,, is a councilman for the District of Columbia. 
The members of the District committees are an executive committee of the com- 
mon council. The teachers are not residents merely, and so not outsiders at 
all, but cogs in the machinery of the public schools, a machinery which, in 
their judgment, is losing effectiveness every day. And The Times is a local 
newspaper so occupied in deserving the support of Washington that it has- 
again and agjiin disregarded opportunities to extend its circulation elsewhere. 

What the North Capitol and Bckington Citizens' Association has to say on 
the subject of our schools or on any other subject invariably commands a respect- 
ful hearing everywhere in the District. It has been extremely active and 
unusually productive in a group of similar bodies which have been too gen- 
erally neitlier active nor productive. But the resolutions which even such a 
body passes can have weight only as they are based on accurate knowledge 
obtained by a careful inquiry into the subject of the resolution on all its sides. 

In this case there was no investigation whatever, save that embodied in two 
speeches— one by Commissioner Macfarland and the other by Superintendent 
Stuart. However fair both those officials may have tried to be (and no doubt 
did try to be), the one appointed the present board of education and the other 
is the chief officer of that board, in the light of which relations it will hardly 
be contended that the resolutions sprang from a careful inquiry into this subject 
on aU its sides. 

As a matter of fact tl^ey [the resolutions of the citizens' association! were 
based largely upon a speech in which the president of the Board of District 
Commissioners said such things as this : 

" Let us work together for what we can agree upon and defer other things. 
For example, let us work for the better pay and promotion of teachers — ^upou' 
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which we all agree — and let us oppose the few who want to tear up our public 
school system by the roots, take it out of the District government, remove it 
from our autonomy, so that our citizens will no longer have voice in the matter 
dearest to them, as they had always heretofore, and so that outsiders might be 
set over our public schools as trustees and superintendents.'* 

No one in the knowledge of the Times wants to do these things, to " tear up 
our public school system by the roots," ** so that outsiders might be set over our 
public schools " — surely not Senator Gallinger, or Senator Cullom, or Repre- 
sentative Olcott, or Representative Foster, or Representative Goulden, or the 
whole body of advanced teachers, or the Times. Indeed, the Times has never 
heard any one of those things proposed. But it has heard from everyone of 
these sources proposals that our teachers should be given more pay, and that a 
board of education, which has imperiled the discipline of the schools and weak- 
ened the whole structure, should be disbanded. 

That is where wish colored fact in the editorial, because not even 
the latter has been in any of the bills. (Reading:) 

To those two proposals the Times thinks all those who have been marked as 
" outsiders " and " meddlers '* in this connection are willing to subscribe. And 
not abuse, especially impudent and shortsighted abuse, will change their convic- 
tions on that score if they are wrong, but such an exposition of the facts as will 
appeal to the interests represented in the five bills now pending and in the pro- 
test against the present board. 

If the present board has not been supine, invertebrate, vacillating, and weak 
beyond all endurance, has not weakened the discipline of the schools danger- 
ously, and has not fastened insubordination, it is safe to say everyone included 
in this list will be only too willing to withdraw. 

Now, I have quoted two of the four independent organs of public 
opinion. The third is the Post, which came out in a series of articles 
asking for publicity. One is headed: 

Open door favored. Public against secret sessions of board of education. 
Rule may be rescinded. Member is expected to propose a change at next 
meeting. 

Following these headlines this article says: 

In response to public sentiment against secret sessions of the board of edu- 
cation it is understood a member will propose a change at' the meeting 
to-morrow. 

The Post last night telegraphed this question to several of its correspondents 
in several of the larger cities of the country: "Does the board of education 
of your city hold open or secret meetings? " 

The replies follow: 

" St Louis : The board of education's meetings are always open to the public." 

•* Cincinnati : No secret meetings are held by the board of education here, 
except in cases where the board is considering the purchase of property." 

The replies from a number of other large cities then follow, and 
the results showed that in all the cities of the United States no board 
of education held only secret meetings. 

It did not seem wise last year when it was a short session of Con- 
gress and there were so many other things needed, to bring up that 
matter of method, and you will find that, although it was written, 
nothing was printed in our memorial to Congress, the other things 
seeming more important. 

Another article in the Post of January 24, 1906, was headed: 

To throw doors open. Vote on change to-night. 

On the 25th there was an article headed : 

Meetings to be open. School board abandons star chamber business. Mem- 
bers vote unanimously. 
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There is a rather interesting little set of interviews that the Post 
published with differtot members of the Board of Education which 
IS typical of the ofiicial attitude, and we would ask the committee to 
consider these again, because it is natural that such people would not 
see the faults that, to the people who have made a specialty of the 
study of those institutions, both here and abroad and throughout the 
country, would be apparent. 

I will not mention, unless you request it, wh#eh member of the 
Board of Education this interview is about. This reads : 

There are many things the public should not know. In cases where charges 
are made against teachers the public should not be allowed to have these facts 
served to them through the papers. In many cases the teachers are innocent, 
and publicity does them an injustice. 

I would say right here in behalf of the teachers of the District that 
I do not think I have ever seen a better body of teachers, a more mlt- 
respecting set of men and women, in my life than here in Washing- 
ton. That is due to three causes; one, I think, is the inspiration that 
one can not help having in living in the capital, feeling, rightlv or 
wrongly, that the eyes of the universe are upon this little part or the 
world, and^ secondly, to the fact that the great body of teachers is 
recruited from the people here in the District, whose interests, whose 
occupations, are such that they are a very picked set of people from 
the entire country. Thirdly, it is due to the fact that however excel- 
lent are the virtues and talents we gain from the foreigners, when 
absorbed into our midst, there is always danger that intellect m»^ 
grow a little more quickly than the realization of what American 
ideals mean, and therefore the child or the grandchild of foreigners 
may be just a little more quick to get into the public schools as a 
teachers than, possibly, his or her absorption of American ideals would 
suggest. Now, the fact that there are very few foreigners here in 
Washington makes it possible for us to say of this teaching force here 
that it is thoroughly in accord with the very highest social ideals of 
American life. In consequence I think that in this city less than in 
any other city have the teachers anything to fear, if attacks upon 
their character were made, from publicity. 

Secondly, I would like to say right here, and I think it is very im- 
portant, that I myself have found an unvarying sense of honor in 
newspaper men. I have given a good many puolic addresses from 
time to time, and when, in answer to a question, or because it did not 
seem wise at the moment, I have turned to the reiporters' table and 
said, " Gentlemen of the press, this is not for publication," I have 
never in my life been quoted ir^ those things I there mentioned, and I 
think that such discretion shown by the newspapers is invariable, and 
that the correspondents are always directed by the proper newspapers 
to so act. This has been somewhat misunderstood, possibly, by this 
member of the board. (Reading) : 

The attention of ♦ * * was called to the fact that such matters are 
handled according to their real virtues by the press, to which he replied that the 
board was a better judge than the newspapers. 

He was reminded that in nearly every city in the United States the educa- 
tional boards have open meetings, and that the newspapers had never been the 
cause, so far as records show, of causing an innocent teacher any public 
humiliation. 

8 D c— 06 4 
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Now, the following possibly represents an attitude which we are 
very anxious to have this committee understand in dealing with this 
matter here. This gentleman thereupon said : 

I don't know what they are doing in other cities. If they do different from 
us, I thinlv we are further advanced than they. 

This Bourbon attitude will be presented to you time and time again. 

The board then pn the 24th or January began holding open meet- 
ings. 

The Star — that I may not seem to neglect any of the great inde- 
pendent organs of public opinion — whose editorials have been most 
noncommittal, as contradistinguished from those of the Post and the 
Times and the Record, had a series of comments and interviews the 
next day upon the matter of open meetings of the board. 

The Star said on January 25, 1906 : 

A male member of the board said significantly that there would be no serious 
objection to open board meetings, since the result would be merely to transfer 
the present discussions in board meetings to the committee rooms. Proceedings 
would be practically as secret then as now. 

The committees in question are: Rules and by-laws; Ways, means, and sup- 
plies ; Buildings, repairs and sanitation ; Normal high schools and scholarships ; 
Teachers and janitors ; Textbooks ; Industrial education ; Military affairs, an«l 
Public lectures. Each committee has three members. 

Asked to-day whether the policy of open-board meetings should not include 
open committee meetings, there was an expression of surprise. " Why, it could 
not be expected that anyone should attend conmiittee meetings," was the 
exclamation. 

" What has l>een gained, then, if all business is practically settled in commit- 
tee meeting? " was asked, and there was no reply. 

The reason that I have taken the time of your subcommittee with 
these points is a twofold one. I would have found it much more 
gracious if I had been able to have this brought out by other people. 
I believe our Public Education Association should always stand for 
constructive work and not for criticism. I think the most helpful 
thing always is to lend a hand and help in constructing; but the asser- 
tion was made at the first meeting yesterday — ^two assertions were 
made, one that there had been no public criticism of the board of edu- 
cation, and the second that the citizens' associations had passed reso- 
lutions expressing confidence in the present system of administering 
the public schools and asking Congress to do nothing but increase the 
pay of the teachers. 

Thirdly, the suggestion was made that the board of education 
under the powers conferred upon it by Confess had the power in its 
own rules to regulate, as it saw the public interest demanded, its 
methods of transacting public business. That was the only reason I 
took up your time in reading these extracts and telling you some of 
the facts that have been brought out in the daily newspapers, and 
which, therefore, are the common property of everybody. 

The public-education kssociation comes before you this morning 
with no one bill in its hand, and no request to you to pass any one bill. 
It finds in every bill certain excellent points. There is no bill— and 
I include there very emphatically the Commissioners' bill— there is 
no bill which does not propose vast improvement and vast improve- 
ment is needed. 

The necessity for greater salary for the teachers is pointed out in 
the memorial which was introduced into Congress from the Public 
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Education Association on January 4, 1905, and just handed in by 
Doctor Klemm. The necessity for a greater salary for the teachers 
is there pointed out, but there is anomer necessity which should go 
hand in hand with that. The great body of the teachers here is 
made up — is recruited, as I have said — from two classes of citizens 
in such a way that on the whole it ts superior to any teaching force 
in the public school systems which I have ever observed, and I have 
lived in a good many cities and towns in the United States and 
abroad and have maae a study of pedagogy a,nd school adminis- 
tration. Very lately St. Louis and New York, Boston, and many 
other cities have erected about their school positions barriers of 
examinations. They have increased the salaries which they offer to 
their teachers, but they have ajso increased the requirements which 
they put upon the incoming people. 

Now, if we have larger salaries without entrance examinations, 
the result is going to be that every " hobo " teacher, every unsuccess- 
ful teacher, who has the slightest chance of getting to Washington 
is going to come to Washington, because he or she can get the same 
salary without examination, and the consequence will be that the 
high standard of our teaching force will be lowered in two ways: 
One that as the individuals drop out by marriage, resignation, or 
death, their places will be filled by people from other cities v*'ho 
are not qualified; and in addition to that we shall find, secondly, 
that the teachers will leave — for a fourth reason they will lea\e — 
because they will find themselves in contact with a class of people 
who socially and professionally it will not be pleasant for them to 
meet. Now, if we want to keep up the present high standard of the 
teaching force, and if we want to keep it up in both ways, both by 
not letting people come in who are undesirable or unqualified and 
by keeping m the people who are eminently desirable and qualified 
and who would not want to associate with these undesirable, people 
who, as I say, will come here if we have bigger salaries unless we 
have also these restrictions, we must have the examinations going 
on hand in hand. 

The attitude of the public education association in this matter is 
absolute ; and there are very few points on which we do take a stand. 
There are only four, but it is absolute in saying there must be en- 
trance examinations. Particularly are these needed in the high 
schools. The anomalies in the school system are matters which I will 
send in later, if you will give me a chance to speak to you later of 
those things. But the entrance examinations and examinations for 
promotions, with the bigger salaries, these are things we find abso- 
lutely essential, and of the highest importance. We do not call that 
pulling up the school system by the roots at all, for there is at present 
a certain amount of examination required. It is required that the 
teacher shall be either a graduate of the normal school of Washing- 
ton or of some similar normal school. The board of education has 
very wisely made certain requirements, but not many. It has, on the 
one hand, felt that its hands are tied by the teachers not having 
enough emolument to make them come up to examination standards, 
and on the other hand it has seemed to us that the distinction between 
administrative and professional work has not been so keenly drawn 
that the professional people have had a chance to make their side felt. 
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To the professional it seems just as important that a teacher who 
prepares children for college work should have a vast deal of experi- 
ence or a college education as it seems to a doctor that a man who is 
to help him in his profession should have a doctor's education. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Right there let me ask you a question. You refer 
now to examinations of teachers «vhen they are raised from one class 
to another, as well as when they come in to take charge of either one 
or the other class ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. We believe in promotion without examination 
during ten years. But when a teacher changes from one class of 
school to another class of school there should be an examination, be- 
cause that means that an entirely new set of subjects is to be taught, 
and an entirely different set of students is to be reached. The psy- 
chology of the student is different at different years of life. There 
has been a great deal of professional work on that line lately. There 
was a great big two-volume work on the psychology of adolescence 
(by President Stanley Hall) a short time ago, and it is important 
that the teachers should realize the problems they are going to attack 
before they find themselves all muddled up with the books and the sub- 
jects on the one hand which are new to them and the children on the 
other hand also entireljr new. That makes it very important that the 
teacher should be examined. 

"Mr. MoRRELL. You would also have that apply to the different 
groups in the high schools ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Just what do you mean by the " groups ? '' 

Mr. MoRRELL. I am referring particularly to the bill, which is the 
Commissioners' bill, introduced by Mr. Babcock. You will notice 
there that there are six classes. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. YcS. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The first five classes I understand how you would 
mean this to apply to in the groups in the high schools. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I make a correction there of what I may 
seem to have said ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Certainly. 

Mrs, GiTTERMAN. I do not mean that the elementary school-teacher 
who takes the examination for the second grade should take an exam- 
ination before she goes to the third grade. The teacher in the grade 
school is supposed to be qualified to teach in any of the grades. I 
was not referring to that. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I first referred to the classes in the elementary 
schools as they are in this schedule. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not mean to be understood that I think an 
examination should be had between the classes in the elementary 
schools as they are here presented. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is what I wanted to know. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think that would be running the principle of 
examinations to a Chinese limit ; it would be a rednctio ad absurdum. 
A teacher comes out of the normal school fitted and prepared to teach 
any class in a grade school, and it must rest with the superintendent 
of schools which grade is to be taught. That there is a certain 
amount of responsibility attaching to certain grades more than there 
is to others is a matter that must be left to the consideration and 
discretion of the superintendent. 
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Mr. MoRREiiL. May I ask you to refer to this bill for a minute, 
Mr. Babcock's bill, so that we may understand this? I would like 
to ask you in regard to these classes as they appear on the first page 
of Mr. Babcock^ bill. There are classes one, two, three, four, and 
five. Do those classes refer to the grade teachers? 

Mr. Stuart. The first 'five classes refer to the grade teachers, and 
the special teachers — teachers of special subjects. The sixth class 
refers exclusively to the normal, high, and manual training schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I wanted to be satisfied, so that the committee could 
understand it. Then your idea, Mrs. Gritterman, is not that there 
should be an examination of the teacher when changed from teach- 
ing one grade to another ? 
Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No, indeed. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But simply when a teacher either goes from teaching 
the grade schools to teaching the high schools^ or between the different 
groups in the high schools ; is that the idea ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Between teaching the grade schools and the high 
schools there ought to be an examination. Between teaching the dif- 
ferent groups in the high schools, it is hard to answer that question, 
yes or no, because we have here in Washington the organization or 
the growth of three or four different systems which have flourished — 
that is, three systems together — so that it is hard to tell, in their blos- 
soming, which has the roots of the one and which has the roots of the 
other. We want to get at the roots of the flowers we see. There are 
three or four different kinds of supervising work. We have supervis- 
ing according to geography. We have several schools grouped to- 
gether, and we have classes of schools grouped under supervising 
people, grouped under heads of departments, and we have teachers 
grouped under the schools under which some of the different subjects 
occur, so that it is difiicult to answer your question, yes or no. ^It 
would depend very largely on what kind of school a teacher was com- 
ing from, and into what kind of school that teacher was going, and 
whether she was teaching or supervising. The supervising is a kind 
of Chinese puzzle which requires some study to understand. 

Mr. MoRRELL. What I meant was, when changes were made in the 
groups that come under the high school. I agree with you, of course, 
that if the .character of studies demanded it, and the difference was 
great, that it would probably be a wise thing to have an examination ; 
but that would have to be, I presume, optional with the superin- 
tendent of the schools and with the board of education. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not think I quite agree with the principle of 
leaving matters to the option of the very officials whose great concern 
at any given moment must be the immediate efficiency of the plant 
under them. The g:eneral public is interested in something more than 
that immediate efficiency. There must be a certain leeway, of course. 
There must be a certain margin left to the executive people of any 
system of education whereby they can push in somebody here for a 
temporary appointment, or push in somebody there to nil up. But 
to make that the rule in any system of education is wrong. It is 
wrong to the schools and to the public. 

Mr. Stuart. I am very much interested in this matter of examina- 
tions, and I am curious to know where these examinations would 
come in. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. As I undei^stand it now, Mrs. Gitterman thinks that 
the only real interest lies where the teachers are advanced from 
teaching a grade school up into the high schools. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Or from high schools to the normal schools. I 
think there should be an examination in going from group to group, 
or from class to class, in the high schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes ; I so understand it. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I think there should be special examinations for 
special subjects in the high schools. The theory there is this : High 
schools prepare for two things — either for college or for life. A 
child that does not go to college eoes into business, whether it is a 
girl that goes into the business of nousekeeping and matrimony or a 
boy who goes to making money — of course, eventually going into 
matrimony. Otherwise they go to college. 

For that sort of thing the preparation must be very diflFerent 
from the preparation needed in the elementary schools. In the 
elementary schools the emphasis is on the necessarily simple elements 
of education. In the high schools the emphasis must be on the cul- 
tural or on the practical side. The elements are supposed to have 
been incorporated into the mind of the pupil in the grade schools. 
In the high schools there is an entirely different attitude. We have 
there an attitude of special training for special purposes; so that it 
ought certainly to be true of the teacher in the high school, and there 
is the necessity of examination in the different schools, and of special 
examinations for special subjects, and the necessity for writing 
those into the organic law; I would not b}^ any manner of means 
have set examination questions w^ritten into the law, because ques- 
tions must vary with the discoveries in science, with the facilities 
which new books and new discoveries brin^ to them; but the subjects 
examined upon must bear a certain definite relation to the subjects 
to'be taught, and this can only be assured by having the subjects for 
examinations for candidates for definite positions definitely stated 
in the organic law which provides for those positions. 

I think I can say that that is a very important matter, and one 
which is involved in our second point of believing in examinations 
for promotion. The present board has brought in a new rule that 
teachers from normal schools outside of the city can be appointed 
without examination. Now, we think that an extremely dangerous 
rule, because we have no influence here upon the normal schools 
outside. The normal school here in Washington — and even on that 
you have heard some criticisms this morning by the previous 
speaker — in both its parts can be kept up to a certain standard, and 
is used to feed the schools here. 

Now, we have absolutely no power over the normal schools else- 
where, and just as there are doctor-making colleges in certain States, 
so there are poor normal schools in some of the States, and their 
graduates are not fitted and prepared as they should be to come into 
this District. We think all incoming teachers should submit to an 
examination upon entrance, and should be then subject to the ap- 
pointment of the superintendent and put into such classes of the 
grade schools as he shall decide, and enter into these first five classes, 
and should upon passing to the normal or high school take examina- 
tions in accord with the subjects to be taught, because that is special- 
ized instruction in those schools. 
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Thirdly, we think that all incoming principals should take an 
examination. We think that very important. We were glad to see 
that in the second copy of either Mr. Foster's bill or Mr. Goulden's 
bill there was no distinction made about the principals, even although 
many elementary school principles in Washington are only head 
teachers. As to the people already in the service, that is an entirely 
different matter. But the people who are coming in, for the reasons 
I have spoken of heretofore, should be subjected to severe examina- 
tions. 

Mr. MoRRELL. To what extent. Doctor, are the schools now sup- 
plied from the normal schools? 

Mr. Stuart. The elementary classes almost wholly from the Wash- 
ington Normal School. The graduates of the normal Washington 
schools have back of them a high school education in every instance. 

When our supply of graduates of the Washington normal schools 
is exhausted, we, as has been stated, go out into the country, but we 
do not accept promiscuously graduates of all normal schools. Fcft 
instance, it is required that they shall be graduates of approved nor- 
mal schools. 

Under the had of approved normal schools we would, without hesi- 
tation, include such normal schools as those of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and New York, or any of the well-known standard nor- 
mal schools, whereas we always raise a question when a teacher ap- 
plies for appointment to our schools from a normal school of less 
reputation. We think we safeguard that pretty well there. 

I would like to say in regard to this matter of examinations, ad- 
mission examinations, that we are safeguarded in the elementary 
schools I think quite as well as most school systems, Mr. Chairman, in y 
this, that we have had a normal school — the city training school — ^/^ 
since 1873 for the whites, and a city normal school for the colored 
people since 1878. That is more than thirty years in one instance, 
and during that period no teacher has been appointed in the District 
of Columbia who is not a graduate of one of those normal schools — 
that is, in the elementary schools — until the quota is exhausted. 
Now, what happens? When our supply of trained teachers is ex- 
hausted we ha^^e tw^o sources of supply, one of which has been men- 
tioned, the standard normal schools of the country, many of which, I 
am free to say, are better than our own, because they are of longer 
standing, and perhaps broader in scope in their curriculum, and we 
are glad to get, when our own supply runs out, such people as we can 
get from the State normal schools that I have mentioned. 

A third source of supply is by examination. When we can not get 
normally trained teachers either from Washington or from the States 
we set up an examination. No teacher has been appointed in the 
graded schools of the District of Columbia by the pull of anybody. It 
can not be done. She has got to pass an examination. 

That is the case so far as entrance examinations are concerned. I 
do not want it to get abroad, Mr. Chairman, that we are not looking 
out for our standards of admission here, because we are. The normal 
school requirement for thirty years, an examination requirement, 
stands at the threshold of our graded schools. 

Now what about the special teachers, who are not graded schools 
in the proper sense — teachers of music and drawing and physical 
culture, or cooking, or sewing — how much do such people get into our 
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service? Why, they get in pure and simple by examination. There 
is not a Member of Congress or a citizen of the United States who can 
put a friend into our schools as a teacher of cooking or sewing unless 
slie passes an examination, and the basis of that examination is a 
high school education. 

Now, we have one weak point, and that has already been referred 
to, and so far as entrance examinations are concerned, that is our 
only weak point, and that is, we have not had an examination for 
appointment of teachers to the high schools. And I am in hearty 
sympathy with all that has been said in regard to entrance examina- 
tions for the second grade schools, whenever we can get a schedule 
of salaries which will attract people here. As it is, we have to go 
out and beg experienced teachers from all over the country to come 
here. 

Mr. MoRBELL. I think that was the point upon which Mrs. Gitter- 
man based her argument ? 
* Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The fact that if the salaries were increased then the 
necessity for the examinations would arise ? 

Mr. Stewart. I think there would be no difference of opinion about 
that, either in the board or on my own part. 

Mr. Pou. What is the scale of salaries in grade schools ? 

Mr. Stewart. In the grade schools ? 

Mr. Pou. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stuart. The schedule runs from $500 in the half -day schools 
up to $950 for the eighth grade teacher. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Assistant kindergarten teachers begin at $300, 
do they not ? 

Mr. Stuart. The maximum for the inside teacher who is in the 
graded school is $950. It runs by grades, unfortunately, and the 
teacher to be promoted must be pushed from grade to grade without re- 
gard to her adaptation. That is not a good system, and we have been 
trying to get away from it; and speaking of that, if Mrs. Gitterman 
will allow me for a moment to interrupt her, I would say that in all 
of the three leading bills which are proposed the schedules of salaries 
for the elementary schools are the same. At least they are the same in 
the Babcock bill and the Goulden bill. They differ a little, I think, 
in the Foster bill. Yet the purpose of that schedule is to get away 
from the notion tjhat to get better pay for the teacher in the grades 
she must be passed up to do higher grade work. 

Mr. Pou. How do the teachers in the grade schools in the city of 
Washington compare with similar teachers in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Massachusetts, and the other progressive States? 

Mr. Stuart. I presented some figures here yesterday, and Com- 
missioner Macfarland presented some also, and, I think, those tables 
and those averages and statements are on file. They have been left 
with the committee. 

Mr. MoRRELL. They will appear in the hearings. Will you pro- 
ceed, Mrs. Gitterman. 

Mrs. Gitterman. In New York, for example, the prime requisites 
for eligibility to examination for teachers of elementary schools, in- 
cluding both the primary and graded schools, are their graduation 
from a high school or normal school or pedagogical study. It does 
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liot seem wise to the Association to accept all certificates of examina- 
tion of any normal school, however great its reputation 

Mr. Stuart. You mean except the home normal school ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, of course, excepting the home normal school ; 
because that is a part of the system. Its qualifications vary with the 
necessities of the system itself, and it should be so absolutely a part of 
the home school system that its changes are dictated by tne cnanges 
of the progress of teaching in our schools, so that at any given 
moment it should always be in absolute accord with our own stand- 
ards of teaching. 

The prerequisites given in New York I spoke to you about. In 
Chicago the prerequisites in the elementarv schools for teachers are 
the equivalent of the Chicago high school course, and high school 
experience or a certificate from an accredited normal school, and two 
years' experience. 

I find that I only have with me in detail New York and Chicago, 
but some requisite for examination named in the law is found in the 
following States: 

STATE CERTinCATES FOB TEACHERS. 

IFrom Bureau of Education Report, 1904, (Advance sheets. Chapter X, prepared by 
Professor Jackson, professor of education and principal of normal school of Nebraska, 
Wesleyan University, and former state superintendent of Nebraska.)] 

List of States requiring State certificates, toith suhjects specified by State, — 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, 
Arizona, Hawaii, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Porto Rico, Philippines. 

All these 45 States require certificates of various grades, usually first, second, 
third, for teaching in the elementary schools, and one, the highest, for teaching 
in any school in the State, practically a high school and prin(;i pal's certificate. 
Of all the States North Carolina seems not to have a high scliool certificate. 

The District of Columbia has no entrance examination for high school teachors, 
and no special examination for high or elementary school principals. 

The so-called principals in the District correspond to senior teachers else- 
where, and the supervising principals to group principals. 

You will find the others, I think, in Senate Document No. 94, which 
I hand you herewith. The increase of salaries and the specification 
in the organic law of subjects for examination for entrance and pro- 
motion are the two first points which the Public Education Associa- 
tion begs of you to consider very earnestly and very seriously. They 
are points which require a great deal of study, and that because one 
of them, at least, is a professional point. 

I notice that in the Commissioners' bill there is no difference made 
between the people who teach typewriting only in a business high 
school and the people who teach other things. In the bill H. R. 
12590 that distinction is made, and another distinction which is very 
important for the high schools is also made in the same bill — that 
there shall be a bonus of $100 in the salary of the teachers entering 
with a college degree — that the salary shall be $100 higher to those 
people admitted to teach in the high schools who possess a college 
degree. This bill does suggest that the teacher who enters the high 
school with a college degree shall begin at $900 and those who enter 
without a college degree shall begin at $800. 
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H. R. 12590 has another thing which ^oups itself logically under 
examinations, which the Public Education Association desires very 
strongly to recommend to ^ou, and that is the creation of teachers' 
institutes. These teachers' institutes have worked very well in vari- 
ous places — for instance, in Pittsburg — ^by bringing in great inspira- 
tion. 

On page 7 you will find in lines 8 to 13 : 

Visits by teachers to other systems of public schools and to educational con- 
ferences and meetings shall be encoiu*aged by the granting of leave of absence 
for such purposes when possible without interfering unduly with the school 
curriculum ; teachers to whom such leave of absence has been granted shall 
make a report in writing to the board of education embodying their observations 
and recommendations. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I noticed that in reading over the bill. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAx. Ycs. 

Now, in every place in broad America where there is an active, self- 
sacrificing body of educational workers there is sure to be some new 
thing or improvement of method due to their initiative, and some- 
thing springs up that is worthy of adoption, and it ought to be 
adopted without much question into some other public school system. 
This has been the history of most special studies, of medical inspec- 
tion, of school nurse, of school gardens, of manual training, and a 
long list. Xow, it is very well with teachers who are fit to do that 
thing for the superintenaent to be able to detail somebody and say, 
" Don't you want to go to this," and for a teacher to make sugges- 
tions to the superintendent and say, " Now, there is something in my 
line; I would like to see that." This is important, just as it was im- 
portant for the St. Louis schools to be at work during the time of the 
World's Fair. 

They had the kindergartens working and the playgrounds work- 
ing — if you can imagine such a thing as playgrounds working — and 
people learned a great deal by seeing them in operation. That we 
consider very important from an educational point of view. I could 
give you instances — I do not want to do that — ^but I could give you 
instances right in the schools, right here in Washington, where people 
particularly well fitted along one line or another would bring back 
to the schools information invaluable in its way, and I think they 
would bring back not only information, but inspiration, if the powers 
that be felt free to send them out in this way with pay, and not make 
them pay for their substitutes, and cx)uld let them go and studj' such 
things. 

I do not wish to take your time; but if you wish these thingp I 
will write them out for you. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Are there any more questions on these two points? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I would like to call the attention of the committee 
t® the standard of pay now being given to the men erecting the Union 
Station here in Washington, and to the standard of pay of the men 
now erecting the new buildings for the use of Confess, and to com- 
pare them with the salaries in the schools, which begin, I believe, with 
§300? 
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Per diem. 

Bricklayers -.^ L^_j $4.50 

Carpenters ^_j 3. 50 

Stone setters 4. 00 

Iron setters 3. 50 

Plumbers (all they can get). 
Electricians (all they can get). 

Engineers 3. 50 

Hod carriers 2. 00 

Laborers 1. 50 

Mr. Stuart. No; the lowest is $450 now. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Does not the assistant kindergartner get $300? 

Mr. Stuart. No ; it is $450. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Well, that's little enough. I would like to ask 
this committee to compare those salaries, running from $450 up to 
$9(X), in the elementary schools, with the pay of these men that are at 
work on these buildings, and I think the significance of that is to be 
very easily recognized when you bear in mind what Mr. Klem told us 
about the children who did not reach the eighth grade, and for whom 
the elementary school is the only training they get for life ;#so that the 
plea for the increase of the salary of the grade teacher can not be too 
strong. There is no question in our minds but that it is an imperative 
necessity, and that no question of economy, that no question of putting 
it off until next year ought to come in this year at all in considering 
the matter of raising the pay of the teachers to a living wage, because 
it is just exactly as if you taxed the family for the privilege of having 
a child in the learned profession of teaching, wnen you force the 
family to contribute toward the support of that member. 

That is what you do when you give a man or a woman less than a 
living wage. It means that the family is taxed to contribute to the 
support or that person who is supposed to be in public life, filling a 
jiublic function, and should receive an adequate compensation. The 
standard of living among the teachers is an entirelv different stand- 
ard to that of most people. The teachers in the elementary schools 
are required not only to give to the children lessons out of books, and 
mental leasoiis, but to be an influence in themselves which to a certain 
extent must take the place of those cultural studies which they would 
find if they went to the high schools, which unfortunately most of 
them do not reach. So that the character and standing in life of the 
elementary teachers, and the books, the opportunities for travel, the 
necessity for self-culture of the grade teacher, are matters which can 
not be exaggerated in any civilized community which aims to give 
to the child the best kind of instruction for American people. 

I should like to have questions asked now on those two points out 
of the four points which I have mentioned. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think, speaking for myself, that we are all of your 
opinion so far as the necessity goes of the teachei-s receiving adequate 
compensation. 

The other point, in regard to the entrance examinations, and the 
necessity for them, is something that will be taken up and studied 
carefully by the members of the committee. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That is all we can ask. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you anything further to say? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ou thosc two points? 

Mr. MoRREix. Yes, or any other points. 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Yes ; we have four points, but we would like to 
have any questions asked. on these two points. 

Mr. Pou. Each one of these bills provides what you call adequate 
compensation for these teachers? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Practically on the same standard; H. R.- 12590 
and the Commissioners' bill seem to be built upon the same standard 
of remuneration. When you say " adequate," it is always a question 
of conscience with me, because I do not think that in any of our 
cities teachei-s are paid adequately. I think they perform the most 
useful function of anybody m public life in the American cities. 

Mr. Pou. I agree with you. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not think any teacher is " adequately " paid 
on the measly scale of salaries they get anywhere. 

I would like to say that last year — I have not these at my lingers' 
ends, but they are in my office, the exact salaries of last year — a child 
could leave the seventh grade and enter as an unskilled laborer under 
Government employ and receive a greater salary than a teacher in 
the seventl^ grade. I do not think any comment is necessary on that. 

Mr. MoRRELL. In relation to the other two points ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not believe that I have time to take those up 
to-day. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We have three-quarters of an hour. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not believe that I can get through in three- 
quarters of an hour. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Of course the committee wants to utilize all the time 
we have. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Could I not yield for a time to Mrs. Darwin, the 
secretary of our Public Education Association ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. We would be glad to hear from Mrs. Darwin. 

STATEMENT OF MES. CHAELES C. DAEWIN, A. B., OF VASSAE 

COLLEGE. 

Mrs. Darwin. I had not prepared to speak on any of these points, 
really, to-day. The point which appeals to me most earnestly is, 
putting the important things first, if other things can not be attended 
to. I nave children in the schools. I have had four children in the 
schools of the District of Columbia, and although two of them are 
now graduated from the schools, and the two others will soon gradu- 
ate, I still have a very strong interest in the schools, and I would like 
to see that the' children of other parents should have better chances 
even than my own have had. 

As for the pay of the teachers, I think there is no question that the 
teaching force of a citv is its most important factor. The teachers 
make the citizens of the next generation, very largely; very much 
more largel}^ than is often thought. And if the training of the 
next generation is to be made the best that it could possibly be, we 
need the best people to do the training, and those best people to train 
the people of the next generation can not be had for a small salary. 
You do not expect a fine civil engineer to work for less than the very 
best salary. I do not think that I could say anything more than 
that, but I do think it is not a good business proposition to have 
other people come in here from outside to take positions in the 
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District, without a very strict examination. It would certainly be 
putting a premium on incompetency if they were not examined,* and 
I think that will be agreed to by the superintendent. 

Mr. Stuart. Certainly. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There is a suggestion which is important, and 
which I failed to state, and I am quite sure Mrs. Darwm will agree 
with me in that, that it is not only the intellectual part that should 
be examined. It is not only the fact that intellectually a teacher 
should be examined, who comes here from outside, no matter from 
w^hat good normal school. One of the reasons of these examinations 
is, while not exactly to discourage the " outsiders," not to make the 
path of the " outsider " coming in to us too easy. 

I think possibly the social and civic ideals of Washington ought to 
be the very highest and best in the land. The teachers here in the 
city now, in some cases were born here, some have been here a long 
while, and these are all more likely to be in accord with the ideals 
of the city than others coming from cities which suffer under the 
disadvantages I spoke of before, in not having a homogeneous popu- 
lation ; all of which might suggest that there should be examinations 
in which not only the subjects taught should be taken into considera- 
tion, but also the character of the teacher. One of the bills, I think, 
suggests certificates in regard to the character of the teacher and 
physicians' certificates as to physical qualification to do the work 
required, in addition to the examination, which is purely a profes- 
sional one, either for the school or for the subject to which the teacher 
is to be eligible after successfully qualifying him in certain special 
studies; perhaps of actual teaching of the classes in certain lan- 
guages, the actual fluency in speaking, and such other examinations 
as the board of examiners may suggest. 

I think that is very important, and that is surely leaving a good 
deal to the discretion of these gentlemen of the proposed board of 
examiners, of which the superintendent is to be the first member. 
You know how the board of examiners is made up on the standard 
boards of examiners of the States and cities. I think that is a very 
important point, that the board of examiners shall uphold the ideals 
which are supposed to animate the teacher in the city of Washington. 

Mr. Stuart. May I remark, just by way of explanation, that all our 
candidates now for teacherships are subjected to a physical examina- 
tion? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you anything further, Mrs. Darwin, to say to 
the committee on the subject this morning? 

Mrs. Darwin. I do not think I am prepared to make any statement 
this morning, anything more than what I have already given. Those 
are the points which appeal to me most in the bills that are before 
Congress at the present time. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Unless there are some others present this morning 
who desire to be heard, I shall have to ask Mrs. Gitterman to take up 
another of her four points. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAX. The other points are to be found within the bills 
themselves. The third point can be expressed, I think, as a statement 
of faith— the belief in experts. That seems to characterize all the 
new educational bills which have been enacted for Philadelphia, for 
New York, for St. Louis, and for other cities ; the belief that a man 
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who is fitted to be a superintendent of schools is fitted to have execu- 
tive and educational control of the schools that are under him, of 
which he is called the superintendent ; that the power and the respon- 
sibility must not be divergent from the title ; and this the law should 
clearly define ; this has a corollary ; that the man who has charge of 
the schools on the educational side should not have charge oi the 
schools on what might be termed the physical side. In other words, 
that the building of new schoolhouses, that the matter of repairs, the 
matters of ventilation, heating, lighting, and so forth, are important 
enough in any modern school system to demand the appointment of 
an expert officer, whose business it shall be to be responsible for, and 
to conduct, what might be called the physical side of the public 
schools. 

Mr. Greene. I was going to inquire whether all that work here is 
embodied in the superintendent's duties ? 

Mr. Stuart. Not at all. It is in part under the board of educa- 
tion and in part it is under the Engineer Commissioner. Construc- 
tion is entirely under the Engineer Commissioner of the District. 

Mr. Greene. I was going to say that if all that was embodied in 
the duties of the superintendent here, it would seem to me a very 
broad extent of duty. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not want to take issue with the superin- 
tendent upon a matter upon which he is, I think, much better in- 
formed than I am, but I would like to ask if the member's question 
could not have been misunderstood by him. For instance, he sug- 
gested that the matter was in part under the board of education. 
But, as a matter of fact, the only officer of the board of education, at 
present, is the superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Stuart. May I ask the member of the committee to state his 
question again ? 

Mr. Greene. I asked if all these duties that Mrs. Gitterman has 
enumerated devolved upon the superintendent of schools — that is, the 
duties of caring for the ventil^ion of schools, and of the care of the 
steam-heating plants and all that — devolved upon the superintendent 
of schools? 

Mr. Stuart. I think I understood the question, Mrs. Gitterman, 
and the answer was, No, in that, all the work in the construction, the 
making of plans, the making of contracts, is absolutely in the hands 
of the District Commissioners — in the hands of the engineer depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Greene. And the repairs? 

Mr. Stuart. And the repairs. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Wlio has the supervising of the construction in the 
schools ? 

Mr. Stuart. The Engineer Commissioner, acting through his 
agent, the inspector of buildings. The board of education has never 
even been consulted as to construction or plans. Perhaps that is a 
weak point in the system; but as the District Commissioners are 
financially responsible all constructions have always been in their 
hands, and also the purchase of all materials. 

On the other side, from the construction of buildings, the manage- 
ment of supplies is in the hands of the secretary of the board of edu- 
cation, who, mider the rules of the board, is termed the executive offi- 
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cer of the board. The superintendent of schools, who really and truly 
lias to do only with educational matters 

Mr. Greene. What do you mean by supplies? Do you mean 
books? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir ; determining the books that are to be bought. 
AVe have free books in the graded schools. In addition to deter- 
mining the books to be bought, there is the determination of what is 
to be Dought in other ways, furniture and other supplies. That is 
in the hands of the secretary of the board of education. Now, it is 
simply a matter of making a requisition upon the District Commis- 
sioners here, the board having no original authority. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Let me ask you this: Outside of your duties as 
purely supervising the educational part of the schools in the District, 
what other duties have you which might possibly be construed into • 
being outside of what they should be ? 

Mr. Stuart. I can not imagine; I can not imagine, unless it may 
be that the appropriation acts have placed practically the distribution 
of free text-books under the superintendent. But that simply means 
that the superintendent shall determine how many of such books are 
needed, and where, and place them. The work is all done outside of 
my office, through requisition. I never handle any of that business. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Mr. Chairman, did Mr. Stuart say that that is 
done by the secretary of the board upon requisition? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mrs. Gitterman. It is then done by the secretary of the board 
acting as your secretary, or as your agent? 

Mr. Stuart. No ; the secretary of the board is not the subordinate 
of the superintendent of schools. 

Mrs. Gitterman. How is it, then, that under the appropriation act 
the selection of books and supplies is put under 

Mr. Stuart. The appropriation act simply states that the books 
shall be distributed by the superintendent of schools. 

Mrs. Gitterman. But that is done by the secretary of the board 
and not, you said, as your agent. 

Mr. Stitart. Under rules and regulations made by .the board of 
education, and the board of education by its rules and regulations 
put these duties in the matter in the hands of the secretary of the 
board. 

Mrs. Gitterman. That is a very small point, but it perhaps illus- 
trates exactly what we consider the needs of our position. 

If I have not misunderstood the superintendent of schools, and 
I hope he will correct me if I have misunderstood him, here is a case 
where the appropriation act definitely states that in the matter of 
text-books they " shall be distributed by the superintendend of 
schools under such rules and regulations as the board of education 
shall see fit to be made," and the board of education sees fit either 
to direct the secretary of the board to act as Mr. Stuart's clerk, or 
to take the matter altogether out of those hands into which the appro- 
priation act gives it, and to give it to another executive officer of 
the board of education. Here is a matter where it does not make 
very much difference, possibly, but that is just the kind of thing 
which makes the Public Education Association say that it is impor- 
tant to have things defined in the organic act, and defined precisely. 
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Mr. MoRREix. In this instance the fact that it is defined does not 
seem to make much difference, if what you say is true. Have you 
anj by-laws of the board of education covering or touching upon 
this point of the distribution of text-books ? 

Mr. Stuart. I will read the sentence of the appropriation act, if 
you care to have it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I wish you would. 

Mr. Stuart (reading). "For text -books, and school supplies for 
the ui?e of pupils of the first eight grades, to be distributed by the 
superintendent of public schools under regulations to be made by 
the board of education, and for the necessary expenses," and so forth. 

That is an old standing provision of the appropriation bills, 
which has been in every bill tor .the last fifteen or twenty years, in 
• fact, ever since the free text-books were put in. WTiy the superin- 
tendent of schools is particularly named there and is not named in 
the distribution of anj^thing else, I have never been able to learn. 
It is not a matter of great consequence, though. 

Mr. MoRRELL. For the information of the committee, will you 
kindly tell us what the distribution of these text-books involves — what 
it means? 

Mr. Stuart. The distribution of those text-books involves the mak- 
ing of requisitions by the secretary of the board of education, upon 
the District Commissioners, for the number of books desired of each 
kind, and for the quantities of supplies, such as are commonly used in 
schoolhouses, such as chalk, ink, pens, and paper, great quantities, of 
course, of paper being used. It involves the making of requisitions 
upon the District Commissioners. That is done in the office of the 
secretary of the board of education, and then the subsequent dis- 
tribution of such text -books by the man in the storeroom, who is 
known as the custodian of free text-books and supplies, provided for 
in this appropriation act. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is, the distribution among the children attend- 
ing these different schools ? 

Mr. Stuart. It means the hauling by the agent of the secretary of 
the board from the storehouse to the various Duildings, of the books 
as they are needed. This is done quarterly ; four times a year. 

The only place where the superintendent of schools touches that, so 
far as the school standard of time and energy is concerned, is to say to 
the secretary of the board : " Make a requisition for so many books." 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Then he does act as your agent in so far ? 

Mr. Stuart. Then my work is done. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Well? 

Mr. Stuart. This is an anomalous feature of the old appropria- 
tion act, that the superintendent of schools even has to suggest the 
making of a requisition. It could just as well be done by the District 
supervisors, and brought together, and that is substantially what is 
done. The principal of a school makes requests for books, and the 
supervising principal of the District collects them, and they go into 
the central office. They do not come to me, in fact, but go to the 
secretary of the board, and a requisition is made. 

Mr. Greene. How long has this free text-book system been in exist- 
ence here ? 

Mr. Stuart. About fifteen years; it exists only in the graded 
schools. 
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Mr. Greene. It does not cover all the schools ? 

Mr. Stuart. It (ioes not cover the hi^h schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then the fact that this requisition is made by the 
secretary rather than yourself is simply a matter of convenience ? 

Mr. Stuart. Well, as a matter of fact, a requisition signed by the 
superintendent of schools would not be recognized by the District 
Commissioners under their mode of operation. 

Mr. Pou. Is it contended that there has ever been any abuse under 
this system ? 

Mr. Stuart. That has not been suggested. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I make just a suggestion here? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The point is this, if I understand it correctly. 
Mr. Stuart has just said that the Board of Commissioners would not 
honor a requisition for text-books made by the official who is ap- 
pointed by the appropriation act to have charge of the distribution 
of text-books. 

Mr. Stuart. That is a matter of regulation by the Commissioners, 
I suppose, as to who shall make requisitions. 

Mr. Pou. The question is whether or not the child gets the text- 
books, I suppose, and whether or not he gets the proper books. Is not 
the rest of it a matter of detail ? 

Mr. Stuart. I understood the question to be originally that there 
are no burdens imposed of a material character on the shoulders of 
the superintendent of schools which should be put in the hands of 
this other agent? 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is it exactly. 

Mr. Greene. That is what I understood it to be, that the work was 
very general for the superintendent of schools, and I thotight it was 
going to a very wide extent. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. But it seems to me, incidentally, a matter of very 
great importance has been brought out, and that is that the regula- 
tions which the Commissioners and the board of education have 
found it necessary to make — I say " necessary," because I assume that 
neither of those appointive and administrative bodies would make 
regulations nullifying the expressed and enacted intention of Con- 
gress if thej were not absolutely necessary — that those laws and regu- 
lations which it has been found necessary to make by the board of 
education and Commissioners prove that the old law under which the 
schools are administered has been outgrown, and that there is a 
necessity for a reorganization 

Mr. Stuart. That is, you need the business agent, and that busi- 
ness agent — ^the man who manages material affairs — ^is found in 
many cities. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That is a point that was brought out. Then 
there was another point. I would ask another question : Who reports 
upon the condition of schools, as to whether they need repairs, 
whether a leak has sprung, and whether the plumbing is out of order; 
the general condition ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Can you inform us as to that? 

Mr. Stuart. The principals, of course — ^first, to the supervising 
principal, and the supervising principal directly to the superintend- 
ent of repairs, under the Engineer Commissioner. That does not go 
through the superintendent. 

s D c— 06 ^5 
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Mr. MoRRELL. That does not go through the superintendent of 
schools at all ? • 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Our contention, under the head of the belief in 
experts, is that it is no more the business of the teacher to report upon 
the condition of the school than it is for her to come down early and 
make the fires and sweep the room. It is neither necessary nor 
possible in the District of Columbia. Of course, that is what they 
do in the country. 

So that we do believe that the modem trend of putting matters 
under experts, of having a practical engineer, or, as one of these bills 
calls him, a practical builder, I think, an individual who is a prac- 
tical engineer and builder, is a good one. I think in these bills it is 
an architect or engineer. But whatever his professional qualifica- 
tions may be, either one or the other would suit the association; 
but there should be a head — this comes under that point — there should 
be an expert superintendent of buildings in charge of the physical 
side of the schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Let me ask you a question there. Is not some super- 
vision of that character exercised by the Engineer Commissioner 
of the District? ' 

Mr. Stuart. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How often, for instance, are the schools inspected by 
the Engineer Commissioner or his agent ? 

Mr. Stuart. The agent of the Engineer Commissioner has prac- 
tically everything to do with repairs — inspection and repair. For 
example, there is a superintendent of repairs under Colonel Biddle. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. There is an inspector of buildings under Colonel 
Biddle. There is an inspector of plumbing also. These men are 
agents of the Engineer Commissioner, and they are constantly inspect- 
ing and are in touch with the school buildings. 

Mr. MoRRELL. In other words, that branch is being attended to now 
by the Engineer Commissioner through his agents, he being respon- 
sible for the condition of the schools, as I understand it. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir; that is it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And your point is, so far as I can make it out, Mrs. 
Gitterman, that apart from the superintendence which is now exer- 
cised, there should be an additional person appointed who should 
have either equal supervision with those already doing the work or 
should have entire supervision of it. Do I correctly understand you? 

Mrs. Gitterman. That everything should be grouped, and that one 
man should be held responsible for the condition of the schools. 

Mr. Greene. And I understand that is so now. It is all imder the 
Engineer Commissioner ? 

Mr. Morrell. The Engineer Commissioner has it all now ; yes. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I think Mr. Stuart is describing to you matters 
of tradition, custom, and usage. I was asking for matters of law. 

Mr. Stuart. I do not want to be understood as saying that the in- 
spector of buildiDgs, under Commissioner Biddle, is an inspector of 
school buildings exclusively. 

Mr. Morrell. Oh, no; I did not so understand you. 
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Mr. Stuart. Or that the inspector of plumbing is such. But the 
superintendent of repairs is. He is in charge of repairs to the school- 
houses. 

Mr. MoRRELL. To follow out your idea would, so far as I can see, 
necessitate the taking of these school buildings out of the hands of 
the Engineer Commissioner. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I answer that? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes; certainly. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Wc havc heard a good deal, both in newspapers 
and at the first hearing, of the danger there would be in taking the 
schools out of the hands of the Commissioners^ which must mean that 
at present they are in the hands of the Commissioners, I think ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes ; that would be the inference. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Thcrc is one member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners who has charge of the public schools, and yet we have with 
us to-day the superintendent of public schools, so that having an 
official, the superintendent of schools has not, according to the Com- 
missioner's own showing, taken the public schools out of the hands 
of the Commissioners. Having a superintendent of school build- 
ings would not take the school buildings out of the hands of the 
Engineer Commissioner. 

Mr. MoRRELL. It would probably result, then, in there being a dual 
inspection and care of the schools. I do not see how it could be 
otherwise. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. It docs not so result now, does it? 

Mr. MoRRELL. No; but to follow out your idea of having another 
gentleman apj)ointed to practically do what is now being carried 
on by the Engineer Commissioner, according to the statement of the 
superintendent of schools, would 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not believe that theory and practice should 
ever be divorced. 

I would like to say that theoretically the relation between a super- 
intendent of school buildings and supplies and Colonel Biddle, the 
Engineer Commissioner, would be the same as the relation between 
the superintendent of schools and Commissioner Macf arland. Prac- 
tically, I should like to say that some years ago there was an exami- 
nation into the sanitary condition of school buildings, undertaken 
by the Association of Collegiate Alumnse, which is an association of 
women from certain colleges — ^not of all colleges which give bach- 
elors' degrees, but all the graduates of colleges whose standing is 
approval by the central managers of the National Association — aii 
examination of the sanitary condition of school buildings. We have 
with us to-day two ladies who took a very active part in that investi- 

gLtion, Mrs. O'Brien, the president of the Civic Center, and Mrs. 
arwin, the secretary of the Public Education Association, both of 
them having taken an active part in that examination, and I will be 
very glad if you cafe to call upon them to tell what they found in 
that examination. 

We are not saying that the schools have not improved since then, 
but I do say that things of that kind could be foimd in Washin^n 
only, because there was not one official responsible for the physical 
condition of the schools under him. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. That would seem to make it appear that the agent of 
Colonel Biddle, who had that particular matter in charge, neglected 
his duties. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No ; I would respectfully object to that construc- 
tion being put upon what I said. He may have done the best he 
could, where he did not have exclusive control. 

Mr. Pou. I would suggest that one of these ladies be invited to 
speak. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Mrs. Darwin, will you tell us? 

Mrs. Darwin. I would suggest that you call upon Doctor O'Brien. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. EOBEBT O'BBIEN. 

Mrs. O'Brien. I was not the chairman of that committee at that 
time, but I was a member of the committee. We divided the school 
buildings among the members of the committee and made a little 
examination into what might be called the housekeeping of the schools 
and some hygienic matters. In one school, for instance, we found 
that about 4(X) children were using one drinking cup — ^that is, there 
was one drinking cup to 400 children. 

In connection with this examination we had the able assistance of, 
I think, Mr. Ball, inspector of buildings. I believe he is inspector of 
buildings, is he not? 

Mr. Stuart. Inspector of plumbing. 

Mrs. O'Brien. We made an examination into the plumbing sys- 
tems and the steam-heating systems and certain other systems that 
we found were in use. 

This examination showed, more than anything else, that the pay 
of the janitors should be raised in order to obtain a greater efficiency 
in the janitor service. I do not think we made any startling dis- 
coveries that would reflect any discredit upon the people in diarge 
of repairs and the general business conduct of the schools. 

I do not think m any city all schools can be found in a perfect 
condition from the point of view of repairs or housekeeping. Since 
then, as I understand it, a chief janitor, or something of that sort, 
has been employed. I do not know whether it is a permanent official 
position, or only temporary. He went about and instructed the 
poorly paid janitors m the management of the heating systems, 
which they had not understood. 

,To give you an example of what we found, for instance, we would 
find back drafts in the ventilators near the floor, which were supposed 
to be carrying off the foul air. We would find back drafts and 
various things of that sort, which were due largely, we thought, to 
the employment of janitors who were not paid enough to insure 
fitness m the position. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But you discovered nothing ^ery startling, as I 
understand it, upon your examination of the pliysical conditions 
of the school buildings or of the plumbing? 

Mrs. O'Brien. Not as a rule, I would say. But we are not experts 
in those matters ourselves. We did not attempt to show anything 
particularly on that point, because we did not consider that because 
some of us were A. B.^s we were experts on that line of work. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I understood you to say that you * were accom- 
panied in your inspection by the superintendent of plumbing. 
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Mrs. O'Brien. Yes ; Mr. Ball, the superintendent of plumbing. 

Mr. Stuart. The former superintendent, not the present one. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Was he superintendent at that time ? 

Mr. Stuart. I was about to inquire about that time. Was it 
prior to 1900? 

Mrs. O'Brien. Yes ; it was. 

Mr. Stuart. That was prior to the present administration of the 
board of education. The Doard feels that they have made soirie im- 
provements. For instance, there is not a tin drinking cup in one 
of our modem schoolhouses. We have a sanitary drinking fountain. 
So the common drinking cup has passed away. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. But the common drinking dipper has not. I 
think it was only last summer that there were open uncovered pails 
in the halls, out of which the children scooped the water with the 
dippers ; and there was one dipper to 80 children on the school rolls. 

Mr. Stuart. As soon as buildings are constructed by Colonel 
Biddle he puts into them the sanitary drinking cup. Of course the 
common drinking cup survives in the older buudings, and will until 
this new device supersedes it. It costs a good deal of money. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, you would get a good deal of valuable 
information from the Engineer Commissioner along those lines as 
to what has been accomplished within the last five years in the sani- 
tary condition of schoolhouses. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The committee will call on the Engineer Commis- 
sioner later on. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Proceed, kindly. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think there were three points brought out in 
Mrs. O'Brien's testimony which rather worked for my point, that 
the physical state of the schoolhouses should be under an expert. 

Here was a body of women unusually fitted, both by sex and by 
previous mental discipline, for the understanding of housekeeping 
details, and Mrs. O'Brien's committee found itself confronted with 
matters which, as she says, they were not experts in ; in other words, 
they did find that they would need an expert, and, in fact, they 
took an expert in — ^Mr. Ball. 

Secondly, they found that the janitors appointed, not by experts, 
but by the board of education, did not know how to handle their 
own heating plants, put in at the i)ublic expense for the use of the 
children; and the discomforts coming from that I need not dwell 
upon; so that now a chief janitor has been put in. Which prac- 
tically gives me my point, that the matter should be under the hands 
of some one person. 

Now, we submit that " chief janitor " is not a dignified enough 
office, and that the man in that place, while needed there, would not 
be a man of broad enough expert education to have charge of more 
than the heating plants and the shoveling of snow and so forth. 

Under the third point is the matter of back drafts. I do not 
qualify as an expert in them, but the matter of a back draft means 
that every child who was trying to sit in a schoolroom which was 
supposed to be warmed was being poisoned ; that the vitality of every 
child was being reduced ; that the power of mental assimilation was 
being reduced, and that that child was being injured mentally and 
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physically in a school erected by the public for the benefit of that 
child. 

So it seems to me these points which have been brought out have 
been of great value. 

Mr. Greene. What is your system of appointment of janitors? 

Mr. Stuart. The janitors are appointed by the committee on 
janitors. 

Mr. Greene. Do they pass any examination as to qualifications as 
to handling steam boilers ? 

Mr. Stuart. Engineers are employed. Where there is a steam 
plant, the janitor must hold an engineer's license. 

Mrs. Darwin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say here that the 
result of the investigation of that committee of ladies was embodied 
in a report. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I was just going to ask you whether there was such 
a report. 

Mrs. Darwin. There is such a report made to Congress. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Do you know where it is ? 

Mrs. Darwin. I can not now lay my hand on it, but I think I could 
get hold of a copy. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I would be glad if you would present it to the com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Darwin. It was published at the Government Printing Office. 

(Subsequently handed in, Friday, March 2.) 

(At 12.30 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, February 28, 1906, at 9.30 o'clock a. m.) 



SUBCOMMITTE ON EDUCATION, LaBOR, AND ChARITIES, 

Committee on the District of Columbia, 
Washington^ D. C^., Wednesday^ February 28, 1906. 
The subcommittee met this day at 9.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Edward 
De V. Morrell in the chair. 

The Chairman. I believe it was arranged at the meeting yesterday, 
Mr. Leisenring, that you were first to address the committee? 
Mr. Leisenring. Yes. 
The Chairman. Will you kindly state your full name? . 

STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS S. LEISENRING. 

(Mr. Leisenring's remarks are on file, but are omitted as not being 
pertinent to the subject-matter of the bills.) 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH A. GOULDEN, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM NEW YORK. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in 
the first place, I have no doubt you are glad to learn that I have 
another committee appointment this morning and must leave and quit 
here shortly. This will be a case where brevity will be the soul of 
wit. I have enough material here on this subject to take two hours 
of your time, which, I presume, you would not be willing to grant. 
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The Chairman. The eominittee is disposed to grant all the time 
that anybody wants. 

Mr. GouLDEN. I would ask as a personal favor, then, that I may be 
allowed to appear before the conunittee again. The Committee on 
Accounts, of which I am a member, has an important matter before 
it this morning, and I must get away to it as soon as possible. I will 
be brief, therefore, and cover simply the details of the bill which I 
had the honor to introduce, and also refer incidentally to the bills 
introduced by my colleague (Mr. Olcott) as well as my friend from 
Vermont (Mr. Foster). 

The Chairman. Wiiich of the bills which you introduced do you 
propose to discuss ? 

Mr. GouiiDEN. I want you to substitute House bills 12590 and 12591 
for House bills 9729 and 9730. I consider the two latter absolutely 
out of the quQstion, and not to be considered at all. I find that the 
printer has made some errors in it, and I have made some errors also 
myself. We are all human, you know, and none of us is infallible, 
and hence the errors crept in. So I ask you to substitute the new bills 
introduced in January for the old bills mtroduced in December. 

I will also ask you in the new bill No. 12590 to strike out from line 
10 to line 14 

The Chairman. To be stricken out? 

Mr. GouLDEN. Yes. At the outset I desire to say, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, that the only purpose I had in view in this matter was 
to better the condition, if possible, of the schools of the city of Wash- 
ington, as well as advance the cause of the children, for whom the 
schools are primarily instituted. 

The matter of the increase of salary of the teachers, I think, is a 
very important one, but it is more important still that these schools 
should be brought up to the standard of schools in the best cities of 
the country. This is the capital city of the nation, and it should 
be the model for all the other cities ; but I regret to say that such is 
not so, in my judgment, based upon experience, not only as a teacher 
for many years, but also as a commissioner of education in the city 
of New York. 

I have no feeling against anyone, Mr. Chairman. I do not even 
know Mr. Stuart, and did not know him until he was pointed out 
to me this morning for the first time, when I observed that he is a 
very handsome gentleman. [Laughter.] I do not know the mem- 
bers of the board of education either, but I have the kindliest feelings 
for them. I know the difficulties under which they labor, having 
been myself a school official and teacher for many years. I know 
what they have to contend with. But we want to help them a little. 
We want to help you, and hold up your arms and play the part of 
Aaron and Hur, when they held up the hands of Moses while he 
prayed during the battle for the success of the army. We have no 
object in view except that single one. 

I have been called, with others who introduced bills, a meddler and 
outsider. But I was born and raised within 60 miles of the city of 
Washington, and I have 20 families of relatives here who attend 
the schools, and therefore as a member of Congress, and a part of the 
law-making body for the District, it does not seem to me that that 
term would apply to me any more than it would to those other gen- 
tlemen who have introduced bills, or more than it would to you, Mr. 
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Chairman, or to vour colleague from Massachusetts (Mr. Greene). 
Therefore we will dismiss that. We are all apt to make slips, and 
perhaps, as was stated in the House about a certain great orator from 
New X ork City, " a OTeat orator, like a great poet, must not be held 
strictly to the facts." [Laughter.] 

Now, I was surprised to find, after the introduction of this bill, 
that scores and scores of teachers called upon me for conferencie. 
That may be astounding to the superintendent of schools, but I would 
say these people who called upon me were not always people who 
had kicks to register. Nobody could perform the duties of that 
office acceptably to everybody. If he did it I would move for his 
instant dismissal. [Laughter.] Whenever a superintendent of 
schools or a board of education gives absolute satisfaction to every- 
body, it is time to get rid of them. [Laughter.] Nobody can do his 
duty in this world without some fault-finding on the^ part of some- 
body. So these teachers have called upon me, all giving kindly 
praise to the gentleman who heads the school, to the superintendent, 
as well as to a majority of the board of education. There was some 
criticism, but not of a serious character. The criticisms were not 
respecting the men and women on the board of education, but respect- 
ing the system itself. ^ 

We want to help this committee in anyway that they may desire. 
Something is at fault in the educational system of this city. 

Now, in the limited time I had I jotted down for my stenographer, 
by dictation, an outline of what I have to say, and I will adhere 
rather closely to this outline, so that I will not transgress unduly 
upon your patience or upon my time. 

That something is wrong or faulty in the educational system of 
this city has been apparent all this year and has found expression 
within the District itself by public resolution in favor of an unpaid 
board of education, passed by such representative bodies as the 
Washington Board of Trade, the Business Men's Association, various 
citizens' associations, and the District Federation of Women's Clubs, 
and in Congress by thfe Foster, Olcott, CuUom, Gallinger, Piatt, and 
Goulden bills to reorganize the school system. 

The bills embody many well-tested features in other cities which 
are new in this District. Both the Gbulden and Foster bills provide 
for better salaries for teachers, but the Goulden bill is more generous 
to the grade teachers, who do the drudgery work. Both the Goulden 
and Foster bills provide for a board of education of nine members, 
who shall serve without compensation, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

My bill provides that all meetings of the board of education shall 
be open to the public. Much of the dissatisfaction of the teachers 
and of the public with the conduct of the schools has been laid to 
the fact of the star-chamber sessions. My bill provides for publicity 
of all records, just as is the custom elsewhere. 

As a member of the board of education in New York for many 
years I think in all my service there we had an executive session twice, 
and those two sessions were in relation to reports of committees on 
teachers, investigating the character of a teacher, and for no other 
purpose. The newspapers in New York City would tear us wide open 
if we attempted such a thing in New York. So would they in Phila- 
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delphia or in any other wide-awake city. I am glad to say that the 
board of education of the District of Columbia has at last seen light, 
and finally has said that they will have open sessions, so far as the ses- 
sions of the board are concerned. They should beware of those closed 
sessions. If there are to be star-chamber sessions or star-chamber 
committees, you will have just as much complaint in the future as 
you have had in the past with regard to that matter of procedure by 
theJboard of education. 

^ow, as to the matter of appointment of the members of the board 
of education by the President of the United States, complaint is 
ipade against them — against the Commissioners of the District here — 
because of the fact that they appoint the board. I do not blame my 
friends the Commissioners for that. They are at the head of the 
municipal government here. I would not give up that power if I 
could help it, either, were I in their place. I never gave up anything 
in my life if I could help it. [Laughter.] But it does seem that the 
President should make these appointments. He names the Commis- 
sioners of the District, the recorder of deeds, the register of wills, 
the collector of customs, the judges of the District, all the commis- 
sioners, the justices of the peace, the notaries public; he names 
about everything, and I do not see why he should not name the 
board of education also. I am not criticising the Commissioners 
for one moment. But a principle is involved, and it seems to me the 
President of the United States is the proper person to make the 
appointment of members of the board or education, instead of their 
being appointees under the Commissioners of the District^ . ' 

Now, my bill provides a salary of $7,000 for a superintendent of 
schools, who must have had at least three years' experience as a super- 
intendent of schools, and who must hold the degree of doctor of 
pedagogy from an accredited college, certified by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, or who shall have a principal's certifi- 
cate and at least ten years' successful experience in teaching or super- 
vision, and shall hold a degree obtained in course from an accredited 
college, certified to by the United States Commissioner of Education. 
He is to arrange and fix the course of study, and both regular and 
special studies are to be under his immediate supervision. 

In providing that the superintendent of schools shall hold the 
degree of doctor of pedagogy, shall fix the course of study, and shall 
have direct supervision of all studies, we make it possible to do away 
with all the top-heavy lateral supervision which Washington alone, 
of all the cities of the United States, has allowed to encroach upon 
the time, patience, and salaries of the rank and file of the teachers. 

Heretofore each teacher has been marked, like a schoolboy, three 
times ; once by the printipal, once by the supervising principal, and 
once by the supervisor or director. It is needless to point out that 
the low salaries, while being a very large factor, have not been the 
only cause for the threatened disappearance of men teachers. 

The bill makes the wise educational provision of creating a board 
of examiners to consist of the superintendent of schools, a profes- 
sional educator, and a special examiner certified by the Civil Service 
Commission of the United States after a special examination ; and it 
provides that eligible lists of successful candidates shall be kept open 
to inspection. It further safeguards the teachers by providing for 
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a two-thirds vote of the board of education after a trial upon written 
charges, which shall be necessary before a teacher can be dismissed 
from the service. 

We have had a very marked iinprovement in that respect in New 
York City since that method has been adopted. I have no doubt that 
our friend, the superintendent of the Wadiington schools, if he tried 
it, would say, " Thank the Lord I It has been a relief to me." The 
superintendent in New York has told me many times that it has re- 
lieved him of one-half of the unnecessary annoyances that usually fall 
to the lot of a superintendent of schools. 

Both the Foster and Goulden bills provide for a new officer, a super- 
intendent of buildings and supplies. The bill prescribes a bond of 
$10,000 and such additional security for the faithful performance of 
the duties of his office as the board of education shall prescribe. 
Furthermore, the giving of this bond makes possible a wise provision 
in the Goulden bill by which urgent repairs to a limited amount may 
be made by the superintendent of buildings and supplies, without 
waiting for the prior approval of the board of education. 

The Dill names an office which has already been in existence for two 
years, the supervisor of free lectures to the people. The bill provides 
no salary for the supervisor, because one oi the many public-spirited 
services to this community of the Public Education Association of 
Washington during the past two years has been to give the services of 
one of its officers to this work, which has been so successful as to sug- 
gest the wisdom of continuing it under the same generous and edu- 
cated guidance. The duties prescribed for the unpaid supervisor of 
lectures are the same as those prescribed in the New York school law 
for the same office. 

Now, I want to say a word in connection with those free lectures, 
that I am thoroughly convinced of their value from a long experience 
and a thorough knowledge of the system as it works in my city, and 
particularly in my own borough of Bronx, with 300,000 people, a 
population similar in size to that of Washington and made up in 
many respects of a suburban class of people. We find it a most excel- 
lent thing, and something that ought to be inaugurated in the city of 
Washington. We started there fiiteen years ago in that borough with 
one free lecture course. We now have thirty odd. I have attended 
them frequently, and I know whereof I speak when I say there is no 
department of our educational system that meets with so much favor 
from the people as our free lecture course, and I hope it has come to 
stay in the city of Washington. I should regret exceedingly, Mr. 
Chairman, to see the board of education here take a step backward 
in this direction. 

My bill gives the board of education from* July 1 to October 15 in 
which to prepare their estimates and annual reports, and provides that 
the estimates shall be submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
transmittal to Congress, which is a wise provision in view of local 
conditions. It may be remembered that General Bovnton, late presi- 
dent of the board of education, died while in the midst of a courteous 
controversy with the District Commissioners, in which the General 
held that the letter of the law was plain which stated that the Com- 
missioners should transmit to Congress the estimates of the board of 
education, and General Bovnton protested that the law was not fully 
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complied with when the Commissioners every year scaled down the 
board of education's estimates before transmitting them to Congress. 

Perhaps nothing has helped more than this practice to keep the 
real educational and financial needs hidden from the knowledge of 
Congress. The Secretary of the Treasury will not feel it incumbent 
upon him to pare down the educational estimates to accord with other 
interests of the District, whose finances must also be considered by 
Congress. 

The bill provides for an annual report from the board of education 
to the President of the United States for transmittal to Congress. 

As to the salaries of teachers, both Mr. Foster's and my bills have 
the longevity principle of regular and automatic annual increases, 
up to a certain maximum, for each class of salary of teachers. 

The Commissioners' bill, introduced by Congressman Babcock and 
Senator Gallinger, appoints new directors and supervisors, and pro- 
vides for longevity increases in the salaries of supervisors, the latter 
provision being absolutely without precedent in the United States. 
In fact, no city is so burdened with superfluous and excessive super- 
vision as is Washington. There is only one other director of high 
schools in the whole United States. Consequently my bill pro- 
vides for no lateral supervision, but makes the superintendent of 
schools responsible, first, for the instruction in all the branches; 
second, for the arrangement of the course of study; and third, for 
the direct supervision of both regular and special studies. The bill 
thus saves almost the entire sum of $27,750 for supervising princi- 
pals, etc. 

My bill provides that a college degree shall mean better salary to 
the teacher ; that post-graduate study shall mean better salary to the 
teacher; and that all teachers shall be encouraged to visit other 
school systems and educational conferences and meetings by being 
granted leave of absence for this purpose if arrangements can be 
made without breaking up the course of study, and it provides, 
moreover, upon the return of the teacher, that a written report of 
his or her observations and recommendations resulting from such 
a visit shall be handed in to the board of education. 

I want to say in this connection that we have found that to be an 
admirable principle. We find that hundreds of our teachers take 
three days' leave. They have come here to Washington to visit the 
schools here, and they have gone to Philadelphia to visit the schools 
there, and they have visited the Boston schools. They have also gone 
to the Hartford schools and all the schools within 300 or 400 miles of 
New York, out of the time granted to them by the board of education, 
and their reports are certainly instructive and beneficial. We realize 
in New York, and are ready to admit the fact, that we can learn a 
good deal from Philadelphia, from Boston, from Cleveland, from all 
the cities of the country. We do not pretend to set up our system in 
New York City as perfect, although it may be said that that city was 
forgotten, in speaking of the schools of New York, by a distinguished 
gentleman on this Committee of the District of Columbia — though the 
New York schools took the prize for excellence at the St. Louis Fair. 
Of course, that was overlooked through inadvertence. [Laughter.] 
This provision is called in many other cities " teachers' institutes," 
and it " shows that the bill was drawn by a master of educational 
administration," as has been generously stated. 
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As to a special school tax, my bill provides that " an amount of not 
less than five mills on each dollar of the assessed value of the real 
property of the District of Columbia shall be set aside from the Dis- 
trict revenues and an equal amount from Congress. The two funds 
so constituted shall form a joint fund to carry out the provisions of 
the school law." 

Your city, Mr. Chairman, the city of Philadelphia, has a school tax 
of 5 mills on each dollar of assessed value of real property. We have 
a rate of 4 mills in New York. At first we thought it too much, and 
the legislature reduced it to 3^ mills; but we found that we had to 
meet a deficit. But deficits are common in Washington. [Laughter.] 
We do not like deficits up our way. We had a deficit last winter of 
nearly a million dollars. Now we are going to raise the rate to 4 
mills. In Philadelphia, I think, the assessment comes nearly to being 
a full valuation, and therefore it is 5 mills. I have therefore jproposed 
5 mills here, and an equal amount to be provided by Congress. That 
would be ample, and Congress would have to vote it, unless the law 
were repealed. 

On the subject of a teachers' pension fund as authorized by my bill, 
T think I am entitled perhaps to speak, having been at least one of the 
founders of the pension-fund system in New x ork City in connection 
with the board of education there. By this bill a^. teachers' fuiid is 
created, to be administered by a board of trustees consisting of the 
president of the board of education, the chairman of the committee on 
teachers, the superintendent of schools, and other employees of the 
board of education. The annual benefit is to be 60 per cent of the 
average annual salary of the retiring teacher, providing it does 
not exceed $800 per annum for teachers or $1,000 per annum for 
principals. 

When this pension- fund system was inaugurated in New York it 
was opposed principally by the younger members of the board, and 
when I say younger I do not mean to include myself, because that was 
fifteen years ago. [Laughter.] They said at first it was a matter 
of paternalism, and it was giving a pension. Not drawing a pension 
myself, although I might be entitled to it, I thought I was free to talk 
on the matter of pensions. After starting the pension sygtem we 
found it worked admirably. It relieved our school sytsem of an 
incubus of about 250 teachers who were really and literally, to use the 
term I have just employed, an incubus — ^not that they had not been 
good teachers in their time, and good principals, but they had become 
too old. There were schools in which the principals were 80 years of 
age, and in which there were teachers of 70 and 75 years of age. 

What could we do? Turn them out? We could have done that, 
but then we were humane, after all, and I for one would not have 
voted to turn out to cold charity a teacher who had served the city, 
the State, and the Government for thirty or forty or fifty years. I 
have never been able to do that, and I hope to God I never shall be 
able to. However, you have something of the same kyid here, and I 
hppe the method proposed will be followed up. 

The annual benefit, I say, as fixed by the bill, is to be 60 per cent of 
the average annual salary, with certain provisos and restrictions. In 
our system in New York we have 50 per cent of the salary as the 
annual benefit. Of course our salaries do not go down so low there 
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as they do here. In New York schools you will find many of our best 
teachers who have formerly lived in Washington, and left here to go 
to New York. 

Not long ago I met a gentleman in New York connected with our 
schools there who is in charge of music, a gentleman named Tracy. 
I said, " Mr. Tracy, why did you leave Washmgton ? " He answered, 
" There is not enough money down there to live on." That is an 
instance of many similar cases of people who have gone from Wash- 
ington to New York, and others who have gone from Philadelphia 
and Boston, to take positions in our schools in New York. In fact, 
if men and women are satisfied to work here, provided they can get 
away, they are probably people who do not have as much ambition 
as those who leave. With us the highest male teacher's salary i«- 
$2,400, and the highest female salary is $1,460. The principal's 
salary, that is for a male, is $3,500, but we do not let this pension 
ever exceed $1,500. If a principal is getting $f3,500 on active duty 
he will get $1,500 when retired. The lady principal's salary is $2,500, 
and when retired she gets one-half of that, $1,250. 

The bill which I have had the honor to introduce provides also that 
the board of education shall be considered as a legal person represent- 
ing the District of Columbia in owning school property now in 
existence. 

My bill also provides for and creates a commission, consisting of 
the superintendent of schools, the superintendent of buildings and 
supplies, and the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department, 
to represent the public schools. That has already run against a snag, 
and it has incidentally brought out criticism against the board of 
education as well as against those who appointed the board. The 
commission is for the purpose of submitting to Congress — 

First. A general plan for the consolidation of the public schools 
in the District, and lor the abandonment and sale of school sites. 

Second. A general plan for the character, size, location, etc., of the 
schools in accordance with which the educational and business inter- 
ests of the public-school system may be subserved. 

" This provision," to quote again, " shows a knowledge of local 
conditions and is very wise, because, owing to the small sums of money 
given at any time by Congress for buildings and sites, we have such 
anomalies in the city of Washington as two-room school buildings, 
four-room school buildings, grouped more or less together, and form- 
ing together one moderately sized school with one principal." It is 
time that this condition should be rectified, and this bill will perform 
a public service in the sections creating this commission. 

In many places here you have a few schools within easy reach, and 
you have schools located in the northwest, around Dupont circle, with 
comparatively few children to attend them, and they are most valu- 
able properties. Why should not your schools go with the popula- 
tion? We have the same condition m New York and elsewhere. The 
superintendent of buildings and supplies, and the superintendent of 
schools, and the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, three of your 
own people here, surely would not decide on the abandonment of a 
school property unless it was necessary and in the interest of the gen- 
eral public good. I do not think there would be any danger of oad 
results coming from this section of the bill. As a member of the 
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school board of New York I found that that was a very great benefit 
to us. We sold property, and got permission from the legislature to 
do it. 

We sold it because the population had gone away from certain 
quarters and had congested elsewhere. The value of the land and 
property, which was no longer used to its full extent, was so great that 
it was profitable to sell those properties and go elsewhere. I am not 
in favor of large schools, although we have them with a capacity for 
4,500 pupils in New York City; but I am not in favor of large build- 
ings, 1 may say, or large schools, because the principal of such a build- 
ing or of a school of such a size becomes a mere police officer. I 
would not favor a building of greater capacity than for 2,000 children. 

In New York City we have school buildings every three or four 
blocks, and they are absolutely crowded in many districts. In one 
block we have 10,000 people. You would be surprised to know that 
up in my district, where we are growing rapidly and adding to the 
population 35,000 or 40,000 in a year, we are in need of school build- 
ings to-day. Within three years our buildings have overflowed, so 
that I believe, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that this committee can, 
with great benefit to the school system of Washington, with great 
advantage to the people who live here, certainly with great advantage 
to the teachers, bring in a bill that will be of great benefit to the 
teachers and to the people of Washington. I have every confidence in 
your judgment and patriotism. 

I should also like to say that at the next hearing I will have some- 
thing to add about other matters, and if the chairman will designate 
a time in the future — I have taken up thirty minutes of your time 
now — I would like to take twenty minutes more at some other time. 

The Chairman. Before fixing that time I think I understood you 
to say that your idea was that the board of education should become 
a corporate body ? 

Mr. GouLDEN. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do I also understand you to say that the property 
of the schools should be vested in that corporate board? 

Mr. GouLDEN. Yes. 

The Chairman. And therefore the supervision and control of the 
school buildings would be taken out of the control of the Engineer 
Commissioner of the District, as they are at present? 

Mr. GouLDEN. That is my purpose, sir. 1 want a responsible head 
in the shape of a corporate body. In the school board itself they 
are amply able to take charge of the educational system of Washing- 
ton and administer its affairs properly. There should be no divided 
authority. In other words, between the responsible head and 

Mr. Greene. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Greene. Have you ever,served in the city of New York in an 
official capacity ? 

Mr. GouLDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Greene. In what capacity? * 

Mr. GouLDEN. Only on the board of education. 

Mr. Greene. I have had considerate service in that line myself, 
and I know how difficult it is for a city government to furnish all the 
money that the educational people want. 
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Mr. GouLDEN. If the rate is made 5 mills and Congress were to 
vote a like amount, you would be relieved of all that difficulty. 

Mr. Greene. We never had any difficulty in our city. The first 
appropriation made was for public schools. 

Mr. GouLDEN. When I was made chairman of the committee on 
le^slation, I went down to see the then mayor of New York and I 
said to him, " We need $5,000,000 more money for schools and new 
buildings." He was amazed. Everybody has to go to the mayor. 
A reform administration came in and William L. Strong was made 
mayor, and the first clip out of the box they voted $5,000,000 more 
for the schools and the next year $10,000,000; and the people clapped 
their hands and said, " Good and faithful servants." 

Mr. Olcott. But the next time they voted him out of office. 

Mr. GouLDEN. The mayor was all right on schools but perhaps not 
on certain other matters. [Laughter.] 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Statement of Mr. Thos. S. Leisenring is on file. 

STATEMENT OF DR. 0. M. ATWOOD. 

(That portion of the statement of Dr. O. M. Atwood which con- 
cerned the subject-matter of the bills.) 

Mr. Greene. You claim there is discrimination against the colored 
people? 

Doctor Atwood. I do not claim that. 

Mr. Greene. What do you mean, then? 

Doctor Atwood. I mean simply that whenever there are any evils 
complained of in the white schools they get to them immediately, but 
not so with the colored schools. 

Mr. Greene. Then you mean to say there is discrimination against 
the colored schools? 

Doctor Atwood. If you desire to put it that way. 

Mr. Greene. I ask you that. 

Doctor Atwood. It seems the disposition of the board of education 
is to refer all these matters in the colored schools to the colored trus- 
tees and they make their report, and then they let it go and that is 
the end of it. 

Mr. Greene. Why should not that be a fair proposition ? Do you 
prefer to have those matters sent to the white trustees? 

Doctor Atwood. I think the entire board should consider them. I 
spoke to the Commissioners. I said: "We do not want any two- 
sevenths of the people, as represented by the board, to govern the 
colored schools. We want the whole seven-sevenths to give their 
management to the control of the colqred schools. No two-sevenths 
is sufficient. They are not put there for that purpose. 

The Chairman. As I imderstand it, then, you make the claim that 
the same rigorous policy which is employed in the government of the 
white schools by the board of education is not exercised by them in 
relation to the colored schools? Is that it? 

Doctor Atwood. It seems that way to me, from the fact that these 
children are crowded in from the lower grades without proper 
preparation into the high schools, and are not prepared to go through 
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the full curriculum provided for the white high schools, and forcing 
the director, in order to get something out of this high school, to 
lower the curriculum for the colored pupils, who have not been 
properly prepared in the graded schools; and a normal teacher tells 
me that the children are not pj'epared for the high school properly. 

Mr. Greene. You think the trouble begins m the lower grades, 
before they get to the high schools? 

Doctor Atwood. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. You mean to say that the colored people are dis- 
criminated against as compared with the white schools, and that it is 
the fault of me board that they are discriminated against? 

Doctor Atwood. I do not like the word discriminate. 

Mr. Greene. Call it what you please. 

Doctor Atwood. I do not like that word, because some of the 
members of the board when I speak to them have always been fair 
and just. General Boynton would say, " Doctor, I am powerless in 
the board." I said, " How can you get into the press? I can not get 
into the press." The trouble is due to the fact that the board of edu- 
cation has permitted these two colored trustees to control the colored 
schools, and the board have taken the report of those two trustees 
regardless of everything else. If you have a servant employed 
vou are very likely to take his testimony in preference to that of any- 
body else. This is a man you have confidence in and you take his 
testimony. 

The report of 1903 is the one where Mr. Hughes requests this modi- 
fication to be made. What is the use of making this modification if 
the children are put in on the same standard with those in the white 
schools? Then they have to go to work and expurgate that report 
when the matter is sent to Congress. 

There were some men on the board there who were all right. 
General Boynton was a very honorable man and a gentleman. I 
do not say anything against the others. Doctor Kingsman has 
always spoken fairly on the subject when I spoke to him. Others 
I could not get 'to see when I went to see them. For that reason I 
think probably you ought to have more members on the board. 

The Chairman. It simply comes down that the charge you make 
is that the methods employed in relation to the colored schools are 
lax? 

Doctor Atwood. Yes, that is true; they are. I do not know who 
the power is who should attend to the matter. 

Mr. Greene. Then you make the charge against the whole 
board. The board must rule. The minority can not control. You 
make the charge against the whole board that they do not use the 
colored people with the same liberality or with the same rigid force 
that they do the wkke schools? 

Doctor Atwood. That is right. The colored trustees give me to 
understand tKat Mr. Hughes is in favor of cutting down the cur- 
riculum of the- colored high school, and is not favorably disposed to 
the colored schdols. I know Mr. Hughes personally, and have talked 
with him about these matters a little bit; not, however, until after 
I had sent in my communication. The colored people were bitter 
against him, but I think he is a fair and honest man concerning the 
colored schools and their welfare, and that he really wants to bring 
them up to the standard. It is not his prerogative to look after the 
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lower-grade schools, 'but it is his business to deal with the high 
schools. 

The Chairman. The reason he recommended the cutting down of 
the curriculum of the high school was because the material that came 
up from the graded schools was of such a character that it necessitated 
this cutting down. Is that the idea ? 

Doctor Atwood. That is my idea of it. That is my view of the 
matter. Of course I do not know whether he has ^ot any other 
motives or anything of the kind, but it does seem to me if the children 
who go from the graded schools to the high school, and from there to 
the normal school, are not properly prepared, and do not do their 
work properly, they need a rigid supervision to bring those schools 
up to the proper standard. 

The Chairman. Then the fault really lies in the condition of the 
primary schools? 

Doctor Atwood. Some of the trouble may be there. I stated to 
them that it might be the inefficiency of tne teachers in the high 
school. That was one of the things we attempted to investigate. I 
have stated simply the facts as they appeared to me. You can get 
the replies of the board to those letters. I wish you would get them, 
to see what they are. 

The Chairman. I doubt very much whethier Mr. Hughes, the super- 
intendent or the director of the high schools, would cut down the cur- 
riculum of the high schools if the fault lay in the inability of the 
teachers in the high schools. Do you think he would be likely to do 
that? 

Doctor Atwood. Pardon me ; I did not catch that question, sir. 

The Chairman. You just stated that you did not know whether 
Mr. Hughes cut down the curriculum in the high school because of 
the inefficiency of those coming from the elementary schools or for 
some other reason, or because the teachers in the high school were 
inferior. 

Doctor Atwood. I think it is due to both of those causes, probably. 

The Chairman. Do you think the director of the high schools 
would cut down the curriculum in the colored high school simply 
on account of the inefficiency of the teachers? 

Doctor Atwood. I do not faiow. 

The Chairman. That is, if he knows his business, do you think he 
would be apt to do that ? 

Doctor Atwood. I do not think he would. 

The Chairman. Do you think, if he was properly carrying out 
the duties that belonged to his office, that simply because he found 
teachers inefficient he would cut down the curriculum to a basis upon 
which they were capable of giving instruction ? 

Doctor Atwood. No, sir; I think he would be too sensible a man 
to do that. 

The Chairman. Then, it must come back to just what I said, that 
the fault must lie in the character of the elementary schools. Have 
you anything further to say. Doctor? 

Doctor Atwood. I do not think that I have. I want to emphasize 
this fact, that the affidavit when presented to the colored member of 
the board that I named here — when that affidavit was presented to him 
he stated that he would fight that. I do not know why he did it. He 
said he would fight it, and I understand that he did. 
s D c— 06 6 
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I want also to emphasize this point further, that when there has 
been a disturbance in the white schools they have promptly, so far as 
I know, adjusted the matter, adjusted it immediately, and I cited the 
Kiase of a teacher who said that a pupil had lied, and in twenty-four 
hours the papers were full of the thing and it was all settled. We 
do not find that action with the colored schools. 

Mr. Greene. That is what I say — ^you make the charge of discrim- 
ination against the colored schools. 

Doctor Atwood. I do not know about the word discrimination. 
If you are to do a certain thing and it is left for you to do it, and you 
tind I are together in the business, and you give that report in the 
matter, and I know nothing about it and take your word for it — we 
can not all do everything — ^it might be unfair in that case to say you 
were discriminating. 

Mr. Greene. It seems to me you make the charge of discrimination. 

Doctor Atwood. The colored members of the board may be ineffi- 
cient. General Boynton, as I said, seemed always to be fair, and 
rendered justice in the matter. Rather than use the word discrim- 
inate I would prefer to say that these trustees that had control of it 
were inefficient. 

The Chairman. Is that all, sir? 

Doctor Atwood. I do not know that there is anything more. 

The Chairman. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Serven, the committee would be very glad to hear from you 
if you have anything of interest to say. 

STATEMENT OF MR. A. R. SERVEN, PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH 
CAPITOL AND ECKINGTON CITIZENS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Chairman. Will you give us your full name? 

Mr. Serven. It is A. E. Serven, and I am president of the North 
Capitol and Eeckington Citizens' Association at the present tiine, and 
for the five years immediately preceding last October I was ^phe chair- 
man of the school committee of that citizens' assiociation. 

We have the largest association in membership in the District of 
Columbia, and in the fall of 1899 it was at our citizens' association 
meeting, of which I was then the president, and was presiding at 
that time at that meeting, when the first question as to the condition 
ill the public schools of Washington was discussed. The discussion 
was started at that meeting, which spread subsequently oyer the entire 
District, and ultimately resulted in an investigation by the Senate 
Committee and in the reorganization of the school system of the Dis- 
trict under the present plan of the board of education. Since that 
time I have tried to keep a pretty close watch on school matters. 

I had considerable to do in one way and another in that investiga- 
tion; and in the examinations of the first-year high school pupiils, 
1,400 or 1,500 of them, which was had by the Senate committee, I 
made the arrangements for the examinations, and the papers were 
examined by examiners who were acting under my direction. I per- 
sonally looked over most of the 1,500 papers, which shorwed at that 
time, we thought — and the committee decided that it did — ^that the 
trouble was very largely that the system of drilling lessons had been 
abandoned, with the reSult that the scholars who reached the first 
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year of the high school did not seem to be well grounded in the prin- 
ciples of elementary education. For that reason the following year 
I became chairman of our school committee. 

The Chairman. Pardon me a moment. That refers to all the high 
schools? 

Mr. Serven. Yes ; it did at that time. It was in 1900 that we gave 
that examination — in the winter of 1899 and 1900. 

Mr. Greene. You stated you were chairman of the school com- 
mittee. What is that committee — a private organization ? 

Mr. Serven. It is one of the regular committees of the citizens' 
association with which I am connected. 

Mr. Greene. A private organization ? 

Mr. Serven. Yes ; sl private organization of 265 citizens. 

Mr. Greene. You were chairman of the committee on schools in 
that organization ? 

Mr. Serven. Yes, sir; I was for the last five years. We have a 
committee of nine members in our organization who have special 
care over and look after school matters. 

Mr. Greene. That is a voluntary committee, and has nothing to do 
with the oiBcial organization of the schools here? 

Mr. Serven. No, sir. It is the duty of that committee to hear all 
complaints made by parents and others of our society who are inter- 
ested. It was as chairman of that committee that I thought it only 
just and fair to the present state of affairs that I should offer myself 
before your committee and tell you what I knew about it. 

Our experience has probably been different from that of most of 
these you have heard. During the last two years we have had practi- 
cally no complaint whatever from any of the parents who had chil- 
dren in the schools. Previously to that there were quite a good many 
complaints of different kinds. Those matters were brought to us, and 
they were always investigated. We discussed them with the teachers, 
and occasionally with Mr. Stuart, whom I used to have to see quite 
often, but not very much recently ; and we believe that the schools of 
the District of Columbia were never in as good a condition as they are 
now. 

I say that as chaim^an of our committee, and also from the fact 
that I have two children in the public schools here, one in the eighth 
grade and the other in a lower grade, and in that way I have Kept 
watch of what they are doing. 

Still there are some grounds for improvement, but I think we have 
to expect that condition. I do not know of any place where it is 
possible to get anything that would satisfy in all its details any 
two different persons; but it seems to me our schools to-day are in 
very good condition, and because of that last fall our association 
took action commending the present conduct of the schools, and at 
our annual banquet, which was held on the 15th of January, the 
tenth anniversary of our association's existence, about 100 members 
attended, and without one exception they all seemed very cordially 
to approve what is now being done in the schools. Subsequent to 
that, at our meeting shortly after that — a couple of weeks anyway 
after that — ^the association directed the secretary to send to the House 
and Senate Committees on the District of Columbia a resolution 
placing the association strongly on record as approving what is now 
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being done, and suggesting that in our opinion the principal thing 
needed for the benefit of our schools was such a change in salaries 
as would retain as far as possible some of our best teachers. 

During the past summer I know personally of a case where one of 
our very excellent teachers was offered a position outside at about 
50 per cent increase, T believe, over what he was receiving here, and 
he came to me, and we talked the situation over, and I could not 
help but agree with him that under the circumstances, under pres- 
ent conditions, he had no hope of being able to secure anything like 
a similar compensation for similar work in the District, and there- 
fore it was wise on his part to accept the position offered, which he 
did. 

I have known personally of half a dozen instances of that kind in 
the last few years. It seems to me that one thing we need more than 
anything else is to try to have our salary list fixed so that we can 
retain as many as possible of our best teachers, instead of letting them 
get away from us to other cities. 

Beyond that we do not see any particular trouble with respect to 
the school system which could not all be very easily corrected by the 
good judgment of the board of education, and as to the present board 
and the present superintendent of schools, Mr. Stuart, it seemed 
to us they had a peculiarly hard situation on their hands when they 
took charge, and that they had moved along conservatively and had 
made no radical changes, but in a quiet way had made very excellent 
improvements and very excellent progress. 

That is substantially what I wanted to say to this committee, be- 
cause I felt it was due to the present management of our schools to 
have some one who had looked into those things appear in evidence, 
so that you gentlemen might not get the idea' that the citizens of 
Washington, at least any pretty good numbers, did not agree with the 
present management of the schools. On the other hand, as I say, 
our experience has been entirely, almost, the other way. 

The only objection I have heard mentioned against the conduct of 
the public schools in our immediate vicinity during the last two years 
was a peculiar one. One gentleman came to me and said he did not 
like the idea of the public schools sometimes having public exercises, 
such as they have on the 22d of February, called the George Wash- 
ington exercises — ^he said he did not like that idea of the schools hav- 
ing those exercises conducted in a church building. He thought they 
ought to have such exercises in the school buildings. They had been 
held for one school of our section in a building a part of which was 
occupied as a church, and I believe this year it was done in another 
building a part of which was occupied as a church. 

I asked about it, and told him the reason, which I understood was 
that this particular school did not have any appropriate place in the 
school building to get together for such a general exercise, and for 
that reason they went outside to two of the nearest churches, regard- 
less of the denomination. 

That is the only serious criticism I have heard from anyone in our 
section. I believe, from my mixing up with citizens generally, that 
that general condition prevails all over the District, and only here 
and there do I hear of those who feel strongljr that things are not as 
they should be. We feel that while some things could be bettered. 
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probably, the wisdom of our board of education will guide them to 
making what they should be largely in a reasonable time. 

The Chairman. You think the universal opinion of the citizens of 
the District, with the exception of a few isolated cases, or a few indi- 
viduals, is that the administration of the schools as now carried on by 
the board of education could not be bettered, with the exception of 
perhaps raising the salaries of the teachers, so that the good ones 
could be retained ? Is that it ? 

Mr. Serven. That is substantial^ it. Of course there can be im- 
provements, and always will be. fiut it seems to us those improve- 
ments are being made right along now, under our present system, and 
most probably all the improvements that could be made under any 
- particular form of legislation that controls our schools would be and 
will be secured imder our present system. 

There are some objections to that perhaps. My own personal idea 
is that the board of education perhaps ought to serve without com- 
pensation. It ought to be a labor of love on their part. I do not 
understand there is any particular objection to that on the part of any 
one in the District. When that was put in the law, my understanding 
is that they thought that might thereby create a little bit stronger 
feeling of personal responsibility than if the members of the board 
did not receive compensation. I know a number of corporations that 
pay their directors a fee for that special purpose; but other than 
that, it does not strike me, from what I have heard, that there is any 
general disposition to be dissatisfied. 

The unfortunate occurrence at the Eastern High School last year 
and this matter at the M Street High School of course divided 
opinion somewhat, but as a general proposition I am inclined to think 
that most of the people are under the impression that probably if 
we had had another board of education they would not have done 
much better. 

The Chairman. What was the incident you refer to at the Eastern 
High School? 

Mr. Serven. At the time of the annual drill of the high school 
regiment, I believe that evening, the boys in the military company 
from that school had a collision, if I may so express it, with the 
superintendent or principal of the Eastern High School. There 
was a difference of opinion about their spirit in celebrating that 
event — the boys of the Eastern High School had won in the competi- 
tive drill — and it resulted in a little conflict of authority. 

The principal directed them not to do certain things, which they 
did, and it seemed to me that a little lack of tact there on the part 
of the immediate authorities in that particular school produced a 
condition of considerable irritation, and the board took it in hand 
and tried to straighten it out as wisely as they could. That was 
the occurrence — one of those things that are apt to occur in any 
school where there is a large number of boys. 

I was in charge of a school in a town in New York for three years, 
and I was there as assistant to the head of the school the year before, 
and during my term as assistant they had quite a similar state of 
affairs. The boys in the high school and the principal had quite a 
difference of opinion, and the relations were tightly strained; but 
our board handled the thing quietly, and after a time all friction 
disappeared. 
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Mr. Babcock. They did not put the principal out or anything of 
that kinvi ? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Serven. No, sir. The principal went to a position with higher 
pay, and I volunteered to follow in his footsteps. 

Mr. Babcock. I have been present- when such things as that have 
been done. 

Mr. Greene. Do you know anything about the colored people in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Serven. Not very much. 

Mr. Greene. Do you know anything about an attempt, as stated 
by the last witness, to discriminate against the colored schools? He 
did not like my expression, " discriminate ;" but do you know of any 
attempt to place the colored children in a different position from that* 
of the white children? Do you know anything of that kind ? 

Mr. SER^^N. I do not. 1 might say right here — and it was very 
gratifying to find it to be true — that during my examination five 
years ago of the first-year High School children, we found that in 
arithmetic, which was a very important subject, there were more 
perfect examinations in the colored High School than in the white. 
That seemed to be a very satisfactory condition. 

The Chairman. That does not look very much as if the grade of 
the Colored High School were lower than that of the white schools? 

Mr. Serven. It did not strike me that way. In fact I thought it 
was extremely complimentary to the teachers in the graded schools, 
the colored schools, in preparing their scholars for the High School. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Thereupon, 12 o'clock noon, recess was taken until 2 o'clock p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The subcommittee met at 2 o'clock p. m., Hon. Edward DeV. 
Morrell in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HENRY WHITE, ESQ., OF WASHINGTON, 

D. C. 

Mr. Morrell. Please state your name and whom you represent. 

Mr. White. William Henry White; I am a lawyer in the Colum- 
bian Building and I am chairman of the committee on schools and 
libraries of the East Washin^on Citizens' Association. I do not 
come here in any aggressive spirit, Mr. Chairman, but I simply offer 
my services to the committee in any way that they may use them. 
We are not trying to dictate anything, but in any way I may serve 
I am ready to do so now or at any other time. 

Mr. Morrell. Have you any criticism or statement to make with 
reference to any of the bills? 

Mr. White. We have filed a report with your committee, showing 
the action of the East Washington Citizens' Association. 

Mr. Morrell. Was this copy filed with you, Mr. Barney? 

The Clerk. Yes ; that is in our files. 

Mr. Morrell. Have you anything to say, Mr. White, to supple- 
ment this report? 

Mr. White. Simply this. What particular matter have you under 
consideration at the present time? 
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Mr. MoRRELL. We have the several bills — ^there are six of them 
altogether; two introduced by !lVIr. Goulden; two by Mr. Foster, and 
one by Mr. Olcott, and one by Mr. Babcock. 

Mr. White. I am familiar with them; yes, sir. Our association^ 
after a serious consideration of the whole situation, is very much 
adverse to any radical change at the present time in the administra- 
tion of the school system for the reason that our present plan is but 
five years old. It caused a great deal of confusion when it went into 
effect, and we have been unable to see any certain material benefits 
that will result in any radical change, while we are able to see that it 
must of necessity result in a great deal of confusion to incorporate an 
entirely new system as some of the bills, as we see them, propose. We* 
have tiot been able to see that the advantages would necessarily com- 
pensate, and as citizens of the District we do not like the idea of any^ 
thing that looks like an experiment. To our minds it is too serious, 
a matter for experimentation. 

We believe, too, after considering the plans adopted by other cities,, 
that the system now being carried out here is really up-to-date, and' 
that it has in it practically all of the plans in the other cities that have* 
been proved to be successes. 

I think that the criticisms of our school system closely analyzed' 
will show that they are based upon minor matters almost entirely; 
that wherever an objection is well taken it will be seen it is in refer- 
ence to a minor matter, a mere matter of the school board conducting 
its business in this way or that way, which is a mere matter of person- 
nel, to be corrected (in case of any fault existing) by the school board 
itself rather than by legislation at this time. 

I will be glad to answer any questions that I can. 

Mr. MoRRELL. As a general proposition, then, you consider that the 
present management of the schools is satisfactory to the residents of 
the District? 

Mr. White. I do not undertake to speak of the management, be- 
cause that takes into consideration the personnel. Our association 
did not consider the subject of personnel at all, believing it was not 
our place to either attack or defend the present school board or any 
man that is working in that capacity for the District of Columbia. 
Now, as to the system — that is what I speak about — the system, we 
think, is undoubtedly a good one. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then let me refer for a moment to what you term 
the person»el. That has also been somewhat criticised, and a system 
can not be properly carried out unless the personnel of those who are 
conducting the system is such as it should be. 

Mr. White. Our association has not considered the personnel. 

Mr.^ MoRRELL. Do you think that it is possible to judge of a system 
unless the personnel which is conducting the system is of the right 
character? 

Mr. White. I am here, of course, in a dual capacity ; first as rep- 
resenting my association, and, second, personally as a citizen of the 
District of Columbia. Our association has not considered the sub- 
ect of the personnel, and I would not personally speak of that unless 
' was compelled to. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Let me ask you how it is possible to judge of the 
operation of a system unless you have, to a certain extent, studied the 
personnel ? 
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Mr. White. We do think that the present administration of the 
school system in the District of Columbia is satisfactory. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is exactly the question I asked you — whether 
that was the conclusion this subcommittee was to reach by your re- 
marks — that you considered* that the present administration of the 
school system was satisfactory to the people of the District. 

Mr. White. Undoubtedly that is true; that is the sentiment of 
our association. While there has been a little friction in one particu- 
lar instance, that is too small a matter, really, in my opinion, for this 
committee to take any cognizance of. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are not going into the question of individual 
cases. I have thought that the object of this committee or the pur- 
pose for which this committee was organized was to consider* these 
bills, as to whether any one of them would answer, or what good we 
could get from all of them would be advisable to be incorporated in 
a bill, or to select one particular bill and either reorganize the entire 
system on the basis or the bill or make such changes in the present 
system as were suggested by one or the other features contained in 
the different bills. That is the object of this committee — not to go 
into individual cases. 

Mr. White. Understanding that to be true, our association is un- 
questionably opposed to any change in the general method of running 
our schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. After the committee has read the report that you 
have filed they may take advantage of your offer to give them some 
other assistance in their deliberations. 

Mr. White. Any data or information that my committee can give 
you or get for you, or anything that we can do to be of assistance to 
the committee, we will be very glad to do, believing it our duty to the 
District to aid you in any way possible. I thank you for your cour- 
tesy in hearing me. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are much obliged to you. 

STATEMENT OF MR. KELLY MILLER. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a representative 
of the association of colored citizens, the Civic Club. I believe we 
have arranged through the secretary for a hearing here, and I am not 
fc^ure whether it was to come up at this particular time or not, and 
therefore I am not fully prepared at this moment to make# statement 
for the club; but I will say, broadly speaking, that this club very 
much regrets the line of testimony that was given here yesterday, 
consisting largely in reading extracts from papers. The club took 
up that matter when the matter was under adjudication by the school 
board, but that matter was finally passed and settled by the only 
properly constituted authority to pass upon such matters. 

In reference to the reorganization of the school system, there are 
but two radical features, as we see it, in the proposed legislation, and 
one is that the appointment of that board of education should be 
taken out from the hands of the local government, the Commissioners, 
and placed in the hands of the President of the United States; and 
the other is that several bills propose themselves to regulate the inter- 
nal technical details of the school system instead oi leaving such 
regulation to the educational expert of the board of education, who 
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is the superintendent. (We feel that both of these provisions are 
unwise, that it would be very unwise to change the appointment of 
the school board from the Commissioners to the hands of the Pres- 
ident. We believe this for several reasons. The school system is one 
of the features of the local government that interests every family 
in the District, and it ought to be under local management and 
supervision and direction as far as it is possible to do sop We do not 
mean to say that the President would not appoint competent men to 
this board of education ; I have no doubt in the world that the Presi- 
dent would appoint men and women just as competent as the members 
appointed by the Commissioners; but I think that statement works 
the other way; I think the Commissioners are equally certain to 
appoint as competent men and women as it is possible to select for 
this service. 

We all believe that President Roosevelt is the superlative American, 
and whatever he does would be for the best interests of the District, 
but at the best his term of service can only be seven years longer — 
three years more of this term and just possibly four years more an- 
other term. But after him we can not tell who will be President, 
and sometimes we get a President in the "White House who makes 
appointments for political reasons, and it is very regrettable that 
politics should be injected into a school system; that is the last 
feature of government that politics should be injected into. I think 
all will agree to that proposition. I have never heard any good rea- 
son why the appointment of the board of education should be taken 
out of the hands of the Commissioners and put into the hands of the 
President. 

The Commissioners know the local material here better than it is 
possible for the President to know it. The Commissioners are in a 
way responsible to the local sentiment, which the President is not, 
and I believe that the Commissioners are just as competent to give 
this community high-grade men and women in these positions as it 
is possible for the President to do. The President might just as well 
appoint the police officers or take charge of any other feature of our 
government as to take charge of our public school system. There is 
a spirit in the District of Columbia that there should be a larger 
local government than we have at present. The President already 
appoints the Commissioners of the District, and in a sense the ap- 
pointees of the Commissioners may be regarded as the appointees of 
the President, and what is the necessity of his taking this function — 
the public schools, the largest part of the local government — out of 
the hands of the Commissioners ? 

Now, as to the other features. The technical details of the quali- 
fications of superintendents and teachers, and rules of promotion 
and all that sort of thing, it seems to me, are matters that the law- 
makers, in the nature of the case, are not competent people to pass 
upon. Your committee, Mr. Chairman, and the educators can not 
know very much about the technical side of this work, and the bills 
that have been prepared certainly must have been prepared by some 
outside technical authority. Now, if you appoint a competent school 
board it is their duty to select a superintendent who is an expert, 
and it is his business to make out the techincal requirements of the 
system. I do not belive that such a thing as is proposed here would 
be possible for any other city in the United States 
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Mr. MoRRELL. Will you pardon me 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morrell. Which bill do you particularly refer to, or do you 
refer to them all ? 

Mr. MiLiiER. In a general way I am referring to all of them, be- 
cause most of them — there are so many of them it is rather difficult 
to keep up with the differences — proposed programmes 

Mr. Morrell. Have you read these bills? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. The more I read them the less I know about 
them. Those things are things that affect all citizens alike. As 
colored citizens and as representing the Civic Club 

Mr. Morrell. Just there I would like to ask you what is the size 
and the membership of your club ? 

Mr. MiLi^ER. I think it is composed of about 50 members. 

Mr. Morrell. Fifty members? 

Mr. Miller. I think about 50 members. 

Mr. Greene. All from one part of the city ? 

Mr. Miller. From all over the city. 

Mr. Greene. Composed of men only ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes ; all the members are men. 

Mr. Morrell. Please proceed. 

Mr. Miller. I was going to speak of this question from the stand- 
point of the colored citizens. I think the colored citizens would 
have no very general complaint to find with the efficiency of the 
school management and its administration. The children are being 
fairly well taught, fairly well disciplined, and well directed in the 
duties they are expected to perform. Of course, there are exceptions 
here and there, as there will be under any system that it is possible 
to install. We, as colored citizens, however, have one complaint to 
offer against the present school administration, and I am sure that 
the superintendent will appreciate that complaint when I state it, 
and it is this, that we do not feel that the present school board hus 
carried out the intention of Congress in the organic law constituting 
this school board, which says that there shall he one assistant super- 
intendent who shall have charge of the colored schools. 

Now, we do not feel that this school board has given this official 
the full scope of authority that the law intended he should have. We 
feel that it was the intention of Congress in the passage of that law to 
give this official authority in all of the branches and departments of 
public school instruction, that he being an assistant must be subject 
to his superior officer, but so far as the colored schools were concerned 
he was to have original jurisdiction in all those matters, and that as 
we understand it he has not had. We believe that* this has been the 
cause or the occasion of a good deal o:^ the unfortunate friction that 
has come about in our colored schools. Now, I would suggest that if 
there is any doubt on this proposition, the lawmakers in their large 
wisdom would make the reading of it so plain that it will be impos- 
sible for anyone to misunderstand it; that the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of the colored schools shall have charge of all the 
grades and branches and departments of instruction thereof, subject, 
of course, if he is an assistant, to the supervision of his superior 
officer ; we understand that. 

Mr. Morrell. Let me ask you this. Are we to infer from your 
remarks that his jurisdiction as far as the public schools is concerned 
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has been encroached upon by other assistant superintendents or by 
others in the general school management? 

Mr. Miller. No ; I do not mean that. The responsibility would be 
with the board in not giving him to understand just what his function 
in the school system is. 

Mr. Morrell. In other words, they have* not given the colored 
superintendent the large powers that Congress intended he should 
have so far as the colored schools are concerned ; is that your point ? 
Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. In what way is his power curtailed ? 
Mr. Miller. Well, that is a question that I may not be competent 
to answer in full, except that is the general feeling and belief. Being 
outside of the system, I would not expect to know all the inside work- 
ings, but here is one thing. You heard yesterday about the M street 
high school ad nauseum. If the colored superintendent is to have 
charge of the colored schools, that means the high school as well as 
the other schools, and throughout that entire controversy the colored 
superintendent, as I understand it, had absolutely nothing to do with 
the settlement of that difficulty. I firmly believe that if the assistant 
superintendent, colored man as he is, had been sent over there backed 
up with the authority of the board, with full power to act in the mat- 
ter, he could have settled the difficulties of that situation in one after- 
noon, and I believe, and there is a general belief, that that whole ques- 
tion has gained so much headway and momentum because the inten- 
tion of Congress in this matter was not carried out. 

I would like to say, if you will permit me, in this connection, that 
in all of the large cities where we have a large colored population, 
such as Baltimoi^e and Philadelphia and St. Louis and Louisville 
and cities of that sort, where the colored population constitutes a 
considei;able element, it is wise to have in the system some competent, 
high-grade man who shall be very largely responsible^ for the colored 
schools in such cities. In Baltimore and in St. Louis, while this is 
not done by law, it is done by custom: they have in each of those 
cities, to my personal knowledge, a colored man high up in the system 
who is really a referee in all matters pertaining to the education of 
the colored children. We know in the state of public feeling as it 
exists where there are delicate differences between the races, where 
a colored man of judgment, discretion, and understanding can handle 
and deal with those issues more effectively than a white man is likely 
to do, and it is for the sake of assisting in the betterment of the school 
system that we urge upon Congress, upon the lawmakers of this land 
in this instance, to give a larger function and authority to the colored 
representatives in charge of our colored schools. 

Mr. Morrell. You think that if the law was carried out is it was 
in your judgment the original idea of Congress that that would give 
the colored superintendent sufficient authority? 

Mr. Miller. I think so. When that law passed, Mr. Chairman, we 
had a dual system of schools; we had schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia and colored schools, and there was a superintendent in charge 
of part of the colored schools of the District of Columbia and there 
was the superintendent of schools who had all of the white schools 
and part of the colored schools. The purpose of this law passed five 
or six years ago was to make a consolidated system, but I feel sure 
that it was the intention of the lawmakers at that time not to deprive 
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the colored superintendent of any of the essential powers that he had 
under the old regime. 

Tl\at is about what I wanted to say in that direction. Now, 
it seems to me that there are some features under the old organiza- 
tion that might well be modified. Members of the board of education 
are appointed for seven years. It seems to me that is too long a 
term for a member to serve. I do not recall any place under the 
Government where the tenure of office is so long as that. It is not 
necessary to keep up the integrity of the school Doard that the term 
should be so long. Our Commissioners only serve three years. We 
know that if a school official proves unsatisfactory it is a very diffi- 
cult thing to get rid of him until his time is out. So it seems to us 
wise to shorten the term of the members of the board of education. 
If a member proves satisfactory it is very easy to reappoint him. 
But in the city of Washington, where everything goes by politics, it 
is very difficult to remove a man from a position, and it would almost 
require a revolution to remove a member of the school board if he 
proved unsatisfactory. So I think it would be wise to limit the 
tenure of office to three years instead of seven. I believe also it would 
be wise if the members should serve without compensation instead of 
the slight compensation they receive at present, if for no other reason 
than irom the mere standpoint of economy. I believe you can get 
men of as high standing and character to serve without compensa- 
tion as you can with compensation, and those serving I do not think 
regard the compensation as in any sense adequate to the character 
of the service to be rendered. 

Another thing. Compensation is so distributed now that it looks 
as if the board is required to hold so many meetings in order to cover 
the appropriation granted. I have no doubt that if there was no 
compensation there would be fewer meetings of the board, which 
would be a good thing. As a general thing the oftener the super- 
visors meet the worse it is for the institution. If the trustees of Har- 
vard should meet every week President Eliot would be in hot water 
all the time. 

I want to say, as Mr. White said, that our association would be 
very glad to offer the committee any service that it is possible in the 
way of data or information, or anything within its power ; we would 
be very glad to be of any service we could be, and 1 shall be glad to 
answer any questions that I could answer. 

Mr. Greene. What is your opinion of the method of treatment by 
the board of education toward the colored pupils; do they have the 
same treatment that white pupils receive; that is, opportunities for 
education ? 

Mr. Miller. I think in all essential matters of opportunity they 
have practically the same chances. There may be exceptional cases 
where they do not have, but as a general proposition I think that 
is so. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I would like to ask you in that same connection, 
from your observation or any information that you have been able 
to gather on this subject, do you consider that the grade of educa- 
tion taught in the colored high schools is equal to that which is 
taught in the white high schools; have you any information on that 
subject? 
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Mr. Miller. Yes; I have in a way. I think it is essentially the 
same, and t judge that by the results of the two systems. That is 
the best way to judge, as I understand it — ^by results. There go 
from the high schools of this city year after year pupils who try to 
enter the large colleges of the North and West, and the graduates of 
the colored high school enter that competition and in considerable 
numbers. They have gone directly from the colored high school 
here and have entered Harvard and Yale and Oberlin and' the 
University of Pennsylvania and numerous colleges throughout the 
North and West. 1 think that is the very highest test to which 
any secondary schools can be put, that its graduates are prepared to 
enter the next grade of instruction. 

Mr. Morrell. Then it is not your opinion that the standard of 
the colored high schools is below that of the white hiffh schools. 

Mr. Miller. I do not believe that it is essentially below that of the 
white high schools. Of course we all undersjiand that if you take 
the bulk of the pupils in the colored high school they are subject to 
certain handicaps that do not apply in the same degree to the pupils 
of the white high schools. I have no doubt there is a difference in 
the white high schools. Take a white high school, for instance, on 
Connecticut avenue, if you had one there, where the more fortunate 
white people live, it would probably have some advantages over the 
white school in the southern part of the city, where the parents of 
the pupils are in much poorer circumstances. 

Mr. Morrell. Then you consider that any difference there may be 
is simply the result of natural conditions which can not be altered 
by any change in the methods employed in the high schools ? 

Mr. Miller. I do not want to say so much about natural conditions, 
because I do not quite know what you mean. 

Mr. Morrell. Without going into particulars, then, you think the 
fact that there may be a difference in the colored high school is the 
result of the character of the children taught there rather than from 
any failure in the methods or the natural disabilities that attach 
themselves to the colored race; is that your opinion? 

Mrr Miller. No, sir ; I think conditions and not inherent disabili- 
ties are to be considered. I do not believe that proposition is main- 
tained or can be maintained 

Mr. Morrell. Neither do I, but I was judging from the remark 
you made in regard to the conditions under which the pupils live 
that that might affect the character of the pupils in the school. 

Mr. Miller. You see, Mr. Chairman, that, to some extent, must 
be the case. A pupil who comes from a home surrounded with books 
and magazines and every advantage, a home in which he hears good 
language and that kind of thing, must bring with him advantages 
in the matter of his instruction which a pupil who misses the home 
opportunities does not get. If you should take a high school in a 
city like Pittsburg, a commercial center, where the people are not given 
so much to literary pursuits, I doubt whether it would show the effi- 
ciency of attainment of a high school in Cambridge, Mass., where the 
people are devoted to literary pursuits. It is a matter largely of 
environment and conditions. But I think there is a danger of over- 
estimating. You will recollect that when Congress instituted exam- 
inations for all of the high schools, if you will pardon the expression, 
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if the de^dl had taken the hindermost he would not have caught the 
colored schools. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Greene. Are the requirements of the colored school — that is, 
requirements by the board of education — the same as for the white 
school? It was stated Aat they are not. What is your opinion 
about that? 

Mr. Miller. Yes, sir. The Civic Club, which I represent here, 
when the M street controversy was raging, took up this matter. 
They urged the board to maintain a parity of standing in the differ- 
ent schools, and the board of education, by formal action, reaffirmed 
what had been its policy all along, to maintain a parity of standing 
in all of the high schools of the District of Columbia. Am I correct, 
Mr. Sujperintendent? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. I am here, now, Mr. Chairman. I was detained un- 
avoidably. I would greatly prefer if you have some other person 
to speak now and allow me to defer my remarks to some other time, 
inasmuch as I have a very important business matter on hand and 
am liable to be called away by telephone at any minute. 

The Chairman. I am sorry, Mr. Clark, but an engagement is an 
engagement, and we set aside 2 o'clock to hear you to-day, and we 
assembled here in conformity with that engagement with you, and 
we were not notified as to whether you were going to be here or not. 
I do not know whether Mr. Huffhes has arrived. 

Mr. Hughes. Yes ; lam here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We would be glad to hear from you, Mr. Hughes, 
in relation to the bills before us. 

STATEMENT OF ME. P. M. HUGHES, DIRECTOR OF HIGH SCHOOLS, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Greene. Do you cover all the high schools? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes ; the three white academic high schools, the white 
business high school, and the one colored high school. 

Mr. Greene. The colored and white high schools both? 

Mr. Hughes. The white academic schools, the white business high 
school, and the colored high school. 

Mr. Morrell. Have you any information to give the committee in 
connection with the several bills we are considering? 

Mr. Hughes. I should like in a general way to speak upon several 
points, if you please. I understood that I was called to answer some 
specific questions ; that was my understanding of the case. 

Mr. Morrell. Some information was given the committee yester- 
day in regard to alleged abuses that occurred in the M Street High 
School — ^the colored high school — ^which we find have been very thor- 
oughly gone, into by the board of education, and until the committee 
have a chance to go through some testimony and find from it whether 
the findings were as they should be or not, I do not know whether we 
care about taking up the matter which was discussed yesterday, and 
to a certain extent further discussed this morning. 

There is one point, perhaps, that you could give us some informa- 
tion upon, which was a point just referred to by the gentleman who 
last spoke, when he answered the question which was propounded to 
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him by Mr. Greene in. regard to the standard of the colored high 
school as compared with me standard of the white high schools, as 
to whether there is any .difference in the character of the education 
and whether the results from the teaching there are equally satisfac- 
tory as the results from the teaching in the white schools. 

Mr. Hughes. May I go back a little in answering that? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Hughes. When I first became director I looked into the ques- 
tion of the work of the M Street High School, being pretty well ac- 
quainted at that time with the work in the white high schools, because 
I had been principal of the Central school for several years. We 
gave a test in algebra early in the year, and the results of the test in 
the colored high school, as compared with the results of the same test 
in the white high schools, were such that I felt it wise, after consulta- 
tion with the head of the department of mathematics, to have the 
pupils in the colored high school remain longer in the elementary 
work, i. e., in reviewing the work which had been done in the graded 
schools. As a result of this, the white high schools finished the sub- 
ject of factoring about the first of November, but the colored high 
school was not ready to leave that subject until nearly the middle of 
December, being almost six weeks longer upon it. The same results 
in character came in other tests, both in English §ind Latin, and such 
other tests as were given. The result of this was that after confer- 
ence with the superintendent of schools I felt it wise to hold the M 
Street High School down to the principle of doing thoroughly the 
work they were doing without any attempt to keep pace with the white 
schools. That one principle was insisted upon in all the work we 
attempted to do with the M Street High School. 

Mr. Greene. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Hughes. That was in 1902 and 1903. ' The standards of work 
in the school were not the same as in the white high schools. The ad- 
missions to the classes were not the same. That does not mean tha£ 
there were no pupils in the M Street High School able to do good 
work ; but it does mean that the body of the pupils were not doing the 
quality of work which we insisted upon in the white high schools. 

Mr. Greene. Was the actual standard of the schools lowered ? 

Mr. Hughes. No, and yes; no, in the quality of the work to be done; 
yes, in the quantity of the work to be covered — that is to say, not so 
much was expected, because we insisted upon a better quality of work 
being done. 

Mr. Stuart. You refer to the requiremnts, do you not? 

Mr. Greene. The requirements and also the standards. 

Mr. Hughes. Have I answered your question ? 

Mr. Greene. I would like also to ask you in regard to the require- 
ments. 

Mr. Hughes. The courses have been laid down in a general way 
for the high schools. As I stated, this attitude toward the work- 
namely, that of insisting upon the work being done thoroughly — was 
to my mind sound and taken after conference, repeated conferences, 
with the superintendent of schools. I think I also had conferences 
on the subject with Mr. Gordon, chairman of the high and normal 
school committee, and General Boynton, also a member of that com- 
mittee. I remember distinctly one conference, when the superin- 
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tendent and I talked the matter over in the presence of Doctor Mont- 
gomery, the colored assistant superintendent, and called his atten- 
tion particularly to the weakness of the M Street High School in the 
English work. 

Mr. Greene. How did you arrive at the conclusion? Was it be- 
cause you thought it was inefficiency in the teaching of the school or 
was it inefficiency in the preceding grades? 

Mr. Hughes. I have never attempted, Mr. Greene, to criticize the 
graded work further than to call the attention of the superintendent 
to the product we got when the pupils came into the high school. 
Our whole effort has been to take that product and make the best of 
it. It was apparent, as I said at the beginning, that the power of 
the pupils of the M Street School to do the high school work was not 
equal to the power of the pupils in the other schools to do the work 
at that time. 

Mr. Greene. Was that because they had been advanced more rap- 
idly than their efficiency showed they should have been advanced 
when they were put into the M Street High School? Is it your idea 
that \t came from the inefficiency or the lack of capacity previous 
to their coming to the M Street High School, or was it on account of 
the inefficiency or lack of capacity in the M Street High School ? We 
have charges both ways. 

Mr. Hughes. I think both of the lines would come into considera- 
tion. Of course, if the pupil is thoroughly trained in the graded 
schools so that he is able to take up any line of work at any point 
and go on with it, we say that he is strong; when he is unable to take 
up that work and bring the same results as are gotten in the other 
schools we feel, perhaps, that his preparation is weaker in that respect. 
Mr. Greene. How do. they pass from the lower grades to the high 
school ? 

, Mr. Hughes. They are certified by the teachers of the eighth-grade 

schools. 

Mr. Greene. And they take them on the averages that they show ? 

Mr. Hughes. I can not answer for that; I do not know in just what 

way the record is made up. The superintendent can tell us about that. 

Mr. Stuart. It is the judgment of the eighth-grade teacher; he or 

she arrives at that in a good many ways — ^by examination and by 

daily records. 

Mr. Greene. You have generally believed that they were properly 
advanced ? , 
Mr. Hughes. I have assumed that. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But it seems from your remarks that the product you 
got from the colored schools as material to work with in the colored 
high school was not as good and advanced as the white product that 
you got from the white graded schools. 

Mr. Hughes. That is true, sir, as shown by the tests that we have 
had. 

Mr. Greene. It has been charged here that it was on account of the 
inefficiency of the management of the M street high school. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And on account of the management of the graded 
schools, too. 
Mr. Greene. I wanted your view of that. 

Mr. Hughes. This condition of lack of strength, or of weakness, in 
the pupils of the M Street School — I have talked with the superin- 
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tendentj with Mrs. Cooper, the principal of the school, with different 
teachers in the school having charge oi these pupils. Mrs. Cooper has 
never been satisfied to acknowledge the condition of things in the 
school. Perhaps her knowledge of the* conditions, as compared with 
those in the white high schools, is not sufficient to enable her to make 
the comparison very clearly. The result of this investigation on my 
part and the knowledge gained thereby suggested that mere were, in 
a number of the classes, pupils who were not strong in their high 
school work. 

For instance, conditions in the second year were not to be accounted 
for altogether by any weakness in the preparatory work in the 
grades, but would necessarily show that there might be some weak- 
ness in the work of the school. Investigation in this matter showed 
that a good many pupils had been put on from time to time who had 
not done the work of the lower years. Pupils were put into the second- 
year class who had not accomplished the work of the first year; 
pupils were put into the third-year class who had not done the work 
of the second year, and so on. English work written by a pupil in 
the fourth year would show up its weakness,* and so would other lines 
of work. 

Mr. Greene. And what time ar6 diplomas issued; at the time of 
graduation? 

Mr. Hughes. At the time of graduation. 

Mr. Greene. How do you determine who are to receive diplomas? 

Mr. Hughes. The course is four years. If the pupil passes all his 
work from year to year and takes all the subjects requirea for gradua- 
tion he is given a diploma at the end of four years ; on the other hand, 
he may be weak and perhaps have to take a longer time than four 
years in order to secure a diploma. 

Mr. Greene. He has to have a certain percentage ? 

Mr. Hughes. Not an average percentage. Our rule is. that a pupil 
must pass in every subject he takes up ; lie must pass in all quarters 
in English work, and mathematics, or history, or Latin, or whatever 
the subject may be, and he must at the end of his four years' course 
have a clear record upon all the required subjects and such electives 
as he has taken to fill out the work to be done. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I was going to ask you in relation to this matter of 
diplomas. My attention has been called to an editorial which has 
appeared in the Washington Times of last night, I think it was, and 
in. the course of the editorial it states that the school board should be 
changed or a change should be made in the school board. 

The reasons upon which this conviction is based are eight in num- 
ber. Going down to the seventh reason. No. 7 reads as follows : 

7. And the boarJl, in spite of the explicit showing of the high school rolls 
that accumulated " deficiencies " had prevailed against the pupils concerned 
and still stand against those pupils, has compelled the dierctor of high schools, 
against his strong remonstrance, to sign diplomas certifying that those pupils 
have " satisfactorily " completed the course of studies prescribed in the Wash- 
ington schools. 

What have you got to say in regard to that, if anything? 

Mr. Hughes. I am sorry to have to say it, but that is true, sir. I 

protested to the board of education against the signing of diplomas 

in the M Street High School. In the case of each one of the piipils 

concerned, he or she had not completed the work of the school. He 

s D o— 06 7 
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had been unable to pass off, after repeated tests were given to him, the 
conditions, so-called, which means that the pupil has not made the 
mark required in order to clear his record and graduate. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Now, do I understand you that the board, in spite of 
your statement, ordered you to sign those certi^cates? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. No. 8 (in the editorial of the Times) states: 

That the effect of this administration is already manifest in the fact that of 
10 former students at the high school most affected — the colored high school — 
who are now studying at normal schools or colleges and were asked to give the 
standing of the markings of the Washington high schools at those other schools, 
1 did not answer, 1 was noncommittal, and 8 were of the opinion that the pass- 
ing mark of 75 points in 100, on which the diploma is based, is accepted else- 
where as w^orth about 50 points. 

Now, have you any knowledge as regards to the standards of mark- 
ings as to the high schools here as compared to the standard of mark- 
ings in similar institutions elsewhere? 

Mr. Hughes. I am afraid I can not answer that definitely, though 
I can give the committee some information on that point. We have 
l^upils go from the high schools here on certificates to different col- 
leges^ and I am glad to say that most of them stand well. Just the 
relative weight given for certain work in one college or another I can 
not state, but perhaps whoever wrote these letters — I don't know who 
they were — may have found what is stated in the paper in the partic- 
ular colleges to which those pupils go. I am glad to be able to state 
that I saw this morning a report from Cornell University in reference 
to three students who entered that institution from the Central High 
School, showing that they were keeping up in their classes and that 
their records are good, and I can state that that has been the case 
with pupils from our different high schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. To refer back again for a moment to the matter of 
the diplomas and your recommendation as to the efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency of the pupils, how is that recommendation on your part made ; 
is it made first to the superintendent of schools and through him to 
the board ? 

Mr. Hughes. Do you mean the protest ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir; it was made to the superintendent and 
through him to the board. If I am not mistaken, I protested the same 
matter — in fact, I remember I did — ^to Mr. Gordon, the president of 
the board, but officially it went through the supreintendent. That 
was done by correspondence submitted to the superintendent, stating 
the facts to him in the first place; later on the correspondence was 
addressed to the president of the board, Mr. Gordon, as the matter 
had come to me directly from the secretary of the board inquiring 
why I had not carried out the order given in July for the signing of 
these diplomas. 

Mr. MotoELL. In other words, after the first protest was made by 
you through the superintendent of schools, the correspondence was 
then carried on between you and the board direct, was it? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, ^ir; there were very few letters in the fcase. 
May I take the time to go into the history of it? 

Mr. MofiRELL, Yes, if you please; that is what we would like to 
have. 
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Mr. Hughes. Just before the time of graduation last year, about 
the middle of June, the high school committee one night had laid 
before it, I think by Mr. Bundy, a request for a graduation of two 
pupils whose records were not clear — a Miss Grace Daniels and a boy 
by the name of Jackson — ^his first name I have forgotten. The com- 
mittee was ready at that time, before it had received full information 
on the matter, to recommend that the diplomas be granted. I sug- 
gested that the teachers who had these pupils should be asked as to 
their records in the subjects taken, and the committee determined on 
that course. 

The matter was referred to Doctor Montgomery, the colored assist- 
ant superintendent of schools. OiRcially, under the rules, it should 
have come to me as director of high schools. Doctor Montgomery 
looked into the matter, and then called up over the phone and 
inquired whether the pupils ought to be graduated. I told him 
that I did not think that they should be graduated ; that their records 
were not clear; that the marks were marks showing the judgment of 
the teachers who knew the pupils, and that no superior officer or 
even the board of education itself could properly set aside a mark 
which meant the judgment of the teacher upon the work done. 
Doctor Montgomery, nevertheless, recommended the graduation of 
these pupils, and they were graduated. I at that time protested to 
the superintendent against my having to sign the diplomas, which I 
knew were not earned 

Mr. MoRRELL. Was that protest made in writing? 

Mr. Hughes. No ; not at that time. I finally turned over the 
diplomas to the M Street School unsigned. The diplomas wer6 
given to the graduates the night of graduation in June, and after 
that event they were gotten from the graduates by Mrs. Cooper, the 
principal of the school, who stated to them that the papers did not 
have all of the signatures upon them and she would secure them. The 
diplomas were left at the Franklin School, and I had notice from 
one of the clerks there that the papers were there awaiting my signa- 
ture. I told him that I had protested that matter and did not feel 
that I ought to sign those diplomas, knowing that they had not been 
earned. The matter went on until about the 24th or 25th of July, 
when I received a statement saying that Mr. Daniel was anxious to 
secure the diploma of his daughter, who had been ^aduated in the 
M Street High School, and that the board of education ordered that 
I should sign those diplomas. It was then I called upon Mr. Gordon, 
the president of the board of education, and talked the matter over 
with him, and immediately afterwards called upon Mr. Stuart, the 
superintendent 

Mr. MoRRELL. One minute there. In what manner were these 
directions of the board conveyed to you — in writing? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you a copy of that? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes; I have a copy of it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Do you mean to tell me that these two pupils, whose 
diplomas you refused to sign, stood up — or whatever the ceremony 
is — ^with the other pupils whose diplomas you did sign and were 
allowed to go through the form, whatever it may be, oi graduation,? 
What form of graduation have you^ 
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Mr. Hughes. The graduation last summer took the form of a con- 
certed graduation of the high and normal and manual training 
schools. The exercises consisted of music, an introductory address, 
an address by Mr. Washington, and I think presentation of scholar- 
ships came in then; and then the pupils, by schools, came up and 
received their diplomas. 

Mr. MoRHELL. T\Tiom did they receive those from ? 

Mr. Hughes. I am not sure; I think one of the Commissioners 
presented the diplomas. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Do you mean to say that two unsigned diplomas 
were, with the knowledge of the board of education and the superin- 
tendent of schools, handed to two pupils, and by that form they were 
graduated from the high school ? 

Mr. Hughes. Not with the knowledge of the board, so far as I 
know, at that time. Mr. Stuart, the superintendent, was aware of it, 
for I had given up the diplomas without the signatures after con- 
ference with him. His position was 

Mr. MoRRELL. How long before graduation did you refuse to sign 
these diplomas ? 

Mr. Hughes. I think, perhaps, three or four days. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Three or four days? 

Mr. Hughes. I think, perhaps, that time elapsed between the time 
of my talking with Mr. Stuart and the time they were graduated. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Mr. Stuart, I would like to ask you, after the conver- 
sation you had with Mr. Hughes, did you immediately communicate 
with the school board ? 

Mr. Stuart. Do you refer to Mr. Hughes's protest? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. That, of course, I transmitted. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You transmitted that at once? 

Mr. Stuart. At once ; oh, yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then the board must have been aware that those 
pupils did not have signed certificates, if they knew that those pupils 
were to go through the form of graduation, and you transmitted that 
information to them at once. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. There is no other conclusion that I can see. May I 
ask in that connection, by whose orders those pupils who did not 
receive signed certificates took their place among the other pupils 
who were properly graduated? 

Mr. Hughes. I presume that Mrs. Cooper simply assumed that 
if they were to Jiave the diplomas they were properly in line with 
the others. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How could she assume that was so? 

Mr. Hughes. She knew the board of education had acted upon the 
matter and granted these diplomas. 

Mr. MoRRELL. In spite of 

Mr. Hughes. Not m spite of my official protest at that time, for 
it had not come to me, it had passed through the hands of Doctor 
Montgomery. I was passed over and Doctor Montgomery was given 
the whole case to investigate and report upon, and he reported with 
the recommendation that these pupils should graduate. The board 
approved his recommendation and said they ^ould receive the 
diplomas. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. That was previous to the day of graduation ? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then, in other words, Doctor Montgomery overrode 
your recommendation, or rather his recommendation was taken in 
preference to yours ? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes ; I had no chance officially to make a recommen- 
dation. I protested to him that they should not be graduated when 
he called me up over the phone, before the board accepted his recom- 
mendation and said the pupils should graduate. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But what I am trying to get at is by what authority 
and by whose orders those children took their place among the other 
graduates and were what might be called given at the least an 
imperfect diploma — ^because it was not a proper diploma until it was 
signed by the director of schools, in my estimation. 

Mr. Hughes. Mrs. Cooper simply knew that the board of educa- 
tion had approved the graduation of these pupils and so they were 
put in. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Is there not some distinct rule or regulation as to 
the necessity of diplomas being signed by the director of high schools ; 
is a diploma of any value if it is not signed by the director of high 
schools ? 

Mr. Hughes. It was that ground I took with the board of educa- 
tion later, that the signature of the president of the Board of Com- 
missioners, Mr. Macfarland, the signature of Mr. Gordon, the presi- 
dent of the board of education, and the signature of the superin- 
tendent might all be formal matters, as they were not probably ac- 
quainted with the attainments of any candidates for graduation; 
but that my signature, as that of the officer supervising the work in 
the high schools, must stand for the thing which it pretended to stand 
for. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is my point, yes. 

Mr. Greene. I would like to ask you this question. Have there 
been other cases besides these you refer to where you have given such 
certificates ? 

Mr. Hughes. These are the only cases where I was aware of the 
unfitness of the pupils before the signing of the diplomas of the 
pupils. There was one case — ^two cases such as this. Three years 
ago in the M Street School two pupils came up for graduation with 
records that they had conditions back in the second year, in the 
study of geometry (I think the conditions in both cases were geom- 
etry ,*^ although perhaps one was in algebra), and I remember dis- 
tinctly one case, the case of Miss Banion, one of the two cases referred 
to. The record showed that she had a condition in geometry in the 
second year. Mrs. Cooper called the matter to my attention just 
before the close of the year. I told her to have the girl review the 
subject and then take an examination upon it. Mrs. Cooper came 
to me, called at my house one Sunday in June before the graduation, 
and stated that these pupils had taken the examination and their 
marks were not quite up to the passing point, but she felt that they 
had been earnest in their efforts and had done the best they could. 

I asked her what mark had been made and she stated 65 per cent 
in the case of the girl referred to. The per cent necessary to pass 
was 75. This girl nad not been studying the subject for two years 
and Mrs. Cooper said she had studied it under some disadvantages 
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and she herself approved of her graduation, I asked her if she 
thought the girl had done the best she could and she said she thought 
so. Under those circumstances I approved of the graduation. It 
turned out in the investigation of the M Street School during last 
winter that the young lady had not made 65 per cent upon her papers, 
but had only made from 20 to 45 per cent on her several papers in 
the examination. I had approved of the graduation on Mrs. Cooper's 
statement that the girl had made 65 per cent, when the fact was 
shown by the very papers which Mrs. Cooper produced in the inves- 
tigation thislast fall that the young lady had only made about 20 
per cent on the papers she passed in. The Cook case was the other 
case at that time, but I do not remember distinctly about that. In 
these cases the pupils were graduated with my consent, but upon 
wrong information from Mrs. Cooper. The following year at gradu- 
ation Mi's. Cooper graduated pupils whose records were not clear at 
that time, but in these cases the aiplomas had been signed before the 
matter came up. This action of Mrs. Cooper was also shown in the 
investigation. 

The two cases, those of Daniels and Jackson, are the only cases 
where I had not signed the diplomas before I knew of the condition 
of things, as far as unfitness for graduation went. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Taking up the bills that are before the committee — 
have you read the bills? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you any information to give the committee 
on what is proposed in the various bills that are before it ? 

Mr. Hughes. If I can take the time of the committee, I would like 
to state certain things, if you please. 

Mr. MoRREix. ^Ve will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Hughes. I would like to suggest that the authority of the 
board of education be laid down in the law and the authority of the 
superintendent be laid down ; let the responsibility which rests upon 
the superintendent be laid down in the law together with his author- 
ity in the appointment (or at least the nomination), promotion, and 
dismissal of the educational force — ^a clear division between the educa- 
tional work and the business work : and I recommend an increase in 
the salaries of the teachers, especially the teachers of the high school. 
This is not because I do not want the teachers of the grades to get 
every advantage of needed increases of salaries, but because of the 
especial effect of the low salaries now in the high schools upon the 
work of the schools, chiefly as shown by the miraeix)us changes in the 
teaching corps. We have lost a great many teachers in the last two 
years, most of them going where they got higher salaries. In the 
case of the men I think that has been the rule without exception : in 
the case of the ladies employed, many of them have gotten married, 
and it can not in every case be charged up to the attraction of the 
higher salary. 

Out of the list of 70 teachers in the schools who have gone to 
places paying higher salaries in the last few years forty-nine of these 
changes have been in the high schools, and of that number 37 have 
been men, going to salaries ranging from $1,000 to $5,000 in individ- 
ual cases. The consequence has been that often the best teachers we 
have had in the several lines of work haA'e been attracteil to other 
places, and the low salary, with little chance of promotion here, has 
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prevented our fully supplying their places, and we have been com- 
pelled to increase the number of women teaching in the high schools 
mstead of getting all the men we wanted. , I ani sure it is not neces- 
sary for me to urge upon you the necessity of having men teachers 
where there is such a large proportion of young men in the schools, 
growing intb'manhood^ upon whom the influence of men teachers is 
verj essential. 

"SoT would like the committee to consider that side especially and 
to give us higher salaries in the high schools in order that we mav have 
the best teachers here and that we may be able to keep them after we 
have secured them. 

On the first of the points mentioned I think the authority of the 
board of education should be laid down definitely, so that there will 
be no encroachment whatever upon the authority of the superintend- 
ent, who should stand for the educational power in the schools. I am 
sure it would be more satisfactory on all sides to have that line laid 
down, that no misunderstanding may conie into the management of 
the schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. To go back again, were these two cases you have 
referred to cases where you were called upon to sign diplomas of 
pupils who had not made the necessary records for graduation ? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes. As I stated, the only cases I knew, the case of 
Miss Banion, which I cited, did not clear up until a year and a half 
after her graduation ; in the case of the pupils graduated in 1904, the 
diplomas were sent before I knew anything about the cases. 

Mr. Kelly Miller. I would like to ask Mr. Hughes if he has fol- 
lowed the career of the graduates of the M Street High School and 
Normal School and has noted successes. He stated that he followed the 
career of students graduating from the Central High School who went 
to Cornell and had noted that they had met with success, and so I 
would like to ask him whether he has noted the careers of any of the 
graduates of the M Street High School in the northern colleges. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You have heard the question, Mr. Hughes ; have you 
any knowledge in regard to that? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes; I have followed the career of a number of 
graduates from the M Street High School and know that a number 
of them are getting along well. I do not know that I am acquainted 
with the records of more than eight or ten cases where the pupils have 
gone to college. Out of the eight or ten cases that I have followed 
up (I think hardly as many as ten) the reports that I have received, 
as a rule, have been satisfactory. As I stated in the first place, it is 
not with the exceptional pupil in the M Street High School that there 
is any problem; it is with the mass of pupils in the M Street High 
School that I think the main part of the work has to be done. There 
are a number of pupils there working hard and naturally have every- 
thing to influence them to success. 

There are also a large number of pupils not aiming to go to college, 
in circumstances where the college prospect never comes into view, 
and they are going on from year to year in the school without being 
required to do the things they should do in order that they may 
come out with the power which a high school graduate should have, 
pupils that have been passed on with conditions, weak in their work 
and passing from year to year with conditions, so that when the time 
for graduation comes the product is not what it ought to be and not 
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what it is in the other schools. This has been added to by Mrs. 
Cooper's insistance upon the retention in that school of pupus who 
were considered by their teachers to be incapable of doing the high 
school work to advantage. One case of that sort occurred two years 
ago in which four pupils in the first-year class were recommended 
by all four of their teachers for return to the eighth-grade school. 

I took those cases, with others of like nature in the white high 
schools, to the superintendent. He approved of the returning of 
those pupils to the graded schools, and that was done in the case of 
pupils in the white high schools. I directed Mrs. Cooper to send 
back the four pupils, after a conference with their parents. She 
acknowledged the order and said she would carry it out. The next 
step was a letter from the superintendent, who stated that Mr. Bundy, 
a member of the board of education, had requested him to see that 
those pupils were not returned to the eighth grade. Pupils in the 
white high schools were sent back ; those in the colored high schools 
were retained. It turned out afterwards 

Mr. MoRRELL. Right there, may I ask the superintendent if that 
is the case? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; that is true. 

Mr. Hughes. It turned out afterwards that Mrs. Cooper had gone 
to Mr. Bundy herself and gotten him to request the superintendent 
not to return those pupils to the eighth grade. I did not suspect at 
the time that Mrs. Cooper would be so directly insubordinate as that. 
I charged her with having influenced the parents of the scholars to 
go to Mr. Bundy. She denied that, but failed to state that she her- 
self had been to Mr. Bundy and that it was through her own efforts 
that they were retained in the school. The ground taken was that 
this had never been the custom of the colored high school (to return 
pupils to the eighth grade), although it had operated for years in the 
white high school. 

Mr. .MoRRELL. To continue with the bills: Have you anything 
further to say in connection with them ? 

Mr. Hughes. I would like to suggest that in the Babcock or Com- 
missioners' bill so called, the schedule as affecting high school teach- 
ers is not entirely satisfactory to the teachers in the high schools, nor 
do I think personally that it is altogether advisable. The committee 
may know that the schedule submitted runs from $800 to $2,000 as the 
maximum salary for teachers, or $2,250 as a maximum salary for 
heads of departments in high schools. The teachers of the high 
schools appointed a committee which submitted to the board of edu- 
cation a suggestion that the one salary of $950 should be dropped out, 
making three salaries differing by $50 one from the other ; that the 
$1,000 salary should be transferred to the second group of salaries, 
and then the annual increase would run by $100 a year up to $1,500, 
when by examination the teacher might be put into the third or C 
group, by which he could be promoted from year to year up to a 
maximum of $2,000. 

There are certain limitations in the official (Commissioners') bill 
which the high school teachers object to in that respect, the first being 
that the promotion from the A group to the B group shall be upon 
examination and recommendation. I believe the official (Commis- 
sioners') bill is only " recommendation," and that the teachers shall 
be recommended especially for the different grades of salary in the 
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third or C group — ^that is, from sixteen hundred to seventeen hundred 
dollars, from seventeen hundred to eighteen hundred dollars, and so 
on. They requested the board to consider modifications which would 
allow teachers to go from the initial salary to the fifteen hundred 
dollar salary without recommendation, and then from the fifteen hun- 
dred dollar salary to the sixteen hundred dollar salary upon exam- 
ination. I do not entirely approve of the idea of the committee on 
the last point. I think not only should the examination feature come 
in, but the recommendation of the supervising officer should come in, 
that the one who has charge of the work of the teachers, satisfied with 
its quality, should have some say in recommending the teacher to go 
on into the higher group. I do recommend, however, that the grades 
of salary from sixteen hundred dollars to two thousand dollars shall 
be from year to year after the teacher has gotten into that special 
group. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Is that all you desire to say ? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir ; unless you desire to ask me some questions. 

Mr. Morrell. I have none. 

Mr. Greene. I have none. 

Mrs. Curtis. Since Mr. Hughes has taken this stand, to show to you 
people the side as he has presented it 

Mr. Morrell. One moment, there is another gentlemai;! who has 
precedence. 

Mrs. Curtis. I was not going to speak; I was just going to say 

Mr. Morrell. I do not care about having the proceedings inter- 
fered with ; I will give you an oj>portunity as soon as it occurs. 

Mr. Clark. I have already said that I did not wish to go on this 
afternoon if it could be ^voided. I see Mr. Gordon, the president of 
the board here. 

STATEMENT OF ME. J. HOLDSWORTH GORDON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Mr. Gordon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I had not intended to 
say anything in reference to these bills, nor do I think I ought to say 
anything now. As I understand, the bills have in view — all except 
one — ^the abolition of the present board as it stands. As a member of 
the board I have felt some hesitation in coming before the committee, 
and I did not come here this afternoon for the purpose of saying a 
thing, but there have been two matters touched upon that I would 
like to say a word upon. 

Two cases have been spoken of in which the board of education 
directed that diplomas should issue ; one was the case of a boy named 
Jackson, and the other a girl named Daniels. I might say that the 
board, after full consideration of that matter, decided as they thought, 
in their wise discretion, was right; they decided that these diplomas 
should issue. 

Mr. Morrell. May I ask you there, if you will pardon me, in 
arriving at your decision did you consult with Mr. Hughes ? 

Mr. Gordon. We did. If you will permit me I will tell you the 
history of it. The Jackson case I can not tell you much about. 
The facts are rather dim in my mind at this particular time. The 
superintendent of schools will probably remember them, or they 
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can be furnished to your committee. The Daniels case I remember 
very distinctly. 

Perhaps it is well for me to say that the diplomas issued are 
signed by not one person alone; the diplomas are signed by the 
board of education— the president of the board of education — ^no, 
I may be mistaken about that; I had to sign them this year, I 
believe, in a double capacity ; I had forgotten that — ^by the president 
of the board of education, by the director of high schools, by the 
superintendent of schools, and by the president of the Board of 
Commissioners. When this matter came up before us, the Daniels 
case 

Mr. MoKRELL. Do you consider a diploma that has not been signed 
by the director of high schools who is directly in touch with and 
responsible for the education in those schools (as there are regulations 
requiring his signature) a perfect diploma? 

Mr. Gordon. I would not ; but I think when I tell you what I am 
going to tell you, you will understand why we thought it was a per- 
fect diploma. We found in the Daniels case that this young girl 
had gone through the full course of graded schools; she had gone 
through the full course, so far as we knew, in the high school for four 
years, and the matter came up as to whether she should or should not 
receive a diploma. It appeared that in the second quarter (there 
are four quarters in each year, as I hardly need tell you), the second 
quarter of the first year, it seemed to appear on the record that this 
girl had failed to pass off a condition in English. I think I am cor- 
rect about that, and that she had also a condition, I think, in the 
second quarter in the fourth year. 

Mr. Hughes. No; just one condition in the second quarter of the 
first year. 

Mr. Gordon. It is better than I thought it was, then; she had 
nothing but this one quarter that was unpassed off. She had gone 
through the second year, she had gone through the third year, she 
had gone through the fourth year, and nothing had ever been said 
about that second or third condition in the first year. When the 
matter came up, we made an investigation of the matter. The board 
w^as very careful ; Mr. Hughes is conscientious, and said she had not 
passed that condition and he would not sign the diploma. The 
board were equally conscientious, I may claim, in their investigation 
of the matter. We found that the girl contended that she had passed 
off this condition four years before. The principal of the high school 
at that time could not remember whether she had passed it or not, but 
if I remember it correctly she was under the impression that she had. 
The father of the girl, Mr. Daniels, who was very much interested in 
the public schools, came before the board and told us that he had gone 
to the schools over and over again and he was certain that his 
daughter had passed off the conditions. The only one who could not 
remember whether or not this girl had passed her condition was the 
teacher of English in whose school she had been, and he said that the 
condition had not been passed off. 

Mr. MoRRELL. He would be likely to know. 

Mr. Gordon. Undoubtedly. He said that it had not been passed 
off, but the board said that in view of the fact that this girl had been 
permitted to go through all these three additional years, and this con- 
dition had been four years back, and the question had arisen, and she 
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had proved herself a good, faithful, honest, and earnest student that 
tliose conditions were such that they appealed to the board, and they 
thought that she ought to receive a graduation certificate showing she 
had been a fair and faithful student. I think that way now, and I 
put myself upon record as so saying. I think it was fair and just 
that she should receive that diploma. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And your board took the responsibility of ordering 
the director to sign it? 

Mr. Gordon. Yes; the board having a right, as they assumed, in 
their discretion directed that this certificate *be signed. I signed it as 
president, and everybody who was authorized and directed to sign it 
signed it except Mr. Hughes. I say that Mr. Hughes was perfectly 
conscientious, as I have no doubt, but he did not sign it. The board 
thereupon directed that Mr. Hughes should sign the diploma. We 
never heard whether it had been signed or not after that. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Had that ever been done previously ? 

Mr. Gordon. I know of no instance; I have never heard of its 
coming up before that. There were never such peculiar circumstances 
presented or circumstances that appealed to us as they did in that 
particular case. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Up to that time had the recommendations of the 
director of high schools been as a rule recognized by the school board ? 

Mr. Gordon. We had never had any question of that sort arise 
before us; it is like a man's character and reputation, it never comes 
up for investigation unless there is something against him. 

Mr. Greene. I have known such cases to come up in other cities. 

Mr. Gordon. You appreciate it, that it comes to us as a matter of 
course; we do not know whether or inquire whether anybody has 
recommended it or not; it is only in case of a protest that it comes 
up at all before us, as it did in this particular case, and then, as I 
say, we investigated the matter and thought the peculiar circum- 
stances which I have stated to you made it proper and just that the 
girl should receive her diploma. 

Mr. Morrell. My question was this: Had any other cases ever 
arisen where the director of high schools had made a protest and the 
protest had not been recognized by the board ? 

Mr. Gordon. No ; I do not think I ever knew of a case in which a 
protest had been made at all. 

Mr. Morrell. I want to find out whether there has been any prece- 
dent. 

Mr. Gordon. No; I think these are the only two instances; they 
are the only two instances that have come during the five years that I 
have been on the board of education. It was after the graduation 
took place and the diploma was issued that we found Mr. Hughes's 
name was not on it. Then the parents made the point that it had 
be^n passed on favorably, and we directed Mr. Hughes to sign it, 
but Mr. Hughes still protested and gave us his reasons. Then the 
board passed the order that it should be signed, and we thought the 
board was paramount to Mr. Hughes, and we gave the direction, and 
then Mr. Hughes did sign it. 

Mr. Hughes. Yes ; I signed it. 

Mr. Gordon. And that was the whole case of the Daniels case. I 
do not remember the other case ; but it would be mj great pleasure 
to have the case written out and send it to the committee. 
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I will say this. We are delighted at any time to give this commit- 
tee any information in our possession. We do not care one way or the 
other in the slightest degree about the present board of educaiton or 
any future board of education; all we have in view — just as this 
committee has — this simple thing: How may the schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia best be taken care of and improved and the teach- 
ers get fair and living and just salaries. We will step out at any 
moment; I am sure that any member of the board, man or woman, 
does not find it the most delightful berth to keep. We have en- 
deavored to do our duty, and whether we have or not will be for 
others to say. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The reason I asked the question in regard to the 
diploma was on account of the editorial which appeared in the Times, 
which called attention to this fact. I don't know whether you were 
in the room at the time or not, but I read that article aloud and asked 
Mr. Hughes about it. Inasmuch as these bills, most of them, as you 
have remarked, provide for a different method of appointing the 
school board it was a matter we thought we should take cognizance of. 

Mr. Gordon. I think you are perfectly right, sir. Of course, I 
have nothing to say about the Times's editorials. I have a limited 
and prescribed circle to talk to, and we do not want to say much about 
the Times. 

Mr. Hughes. May I have one word, if you please? 

Mr. Morrell. If the president of the board is through. 

Mr. Gordon. I haven't anything more especially to say. I do not 
feel at liberty to say anything especial about these bills. I am 
heartily in favor of the bill indorsed by the commissioners, because 
that is the bill we approve of thoroughly. I have nothing particu- 
lar to say about the others. Each one of them has something to 
recommend it, undoubtedly, and some of them may have things in 
them that would not recommend them. That may be so with our own 
bill, although I do not see it. Of course, it depends on where you 
stand. 

Mr. Hughes. I want to correct the statement made by Mr. Gordon. 
I was not consulted by the board in regard to the signing of the 
diplomas of Miss Daniels and Mr. Jackson. The matter was referred 
to Dr. Montgomery, and his recommendation was accepted. 

Mr. Barney. The fact stated above is shown by the paragraph marked (1) on 
page 2 of the letter inserted in page S3; also in paragi*aph 3, page 5, of the 
letter. It is also carried out by Mr. Gordon's testimony on page 88, line 7, 
" We did, I remember now, refer the matter to Dr. Montgomery, &c." 

I had intended to correct Mr. Gordon's mistake, but it slipped my mind before 
he got through talking. I should like to have it inserted for the information of 
the committee. Kindly ask Mr. Morrell to put in the statement in my letter and 
the extract in the Annual Report of 1903-4, which one of the colored trustees 
insisted on cutting out. It shows the need in the colored schools and suggests 
the remedy. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, 

Very respectfully, P. M. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes. May I have a word explaining the conditions in the 
cases of these two pupils? I think Mr. Gordon hardly had the cir- 
cumstances as clearly in his mind as I have. The condition of the 
Jackson boy was in English the third year — pretty close to the time 
of graduation. His teacher reported to me that she had tried again 
and again to get this boy to come to her for assistance, which she was 
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ready to give him, in order to help him through with the work. The 
boy had simply refused to come — ^he had slighted his work — and then 
when the time of graduation came the people went to the board of 
education in his fehalf. In the case of Miss Daniels, the young 
lady was five years in the school. 

The record of the first year showed conditions for the second and 
fourth quarters of the year, while it showed that the condition which 
she had received in the third quarter of the year in English had been 
removed. So, at the end of the time the record showed the removal 
of the condition of the third quarter, indicating that she had passed 
it off — ^the probability was that the teacher had marked it off and 
would have marked off the other conditions, had the work been made 
up — but the conditions of the second and fourth quarters remained 
alter five years in the school. These conditions standing against her 
compelled her to take examinations upon those two quarters' work. 
She succeeded in passing off the work of the fourth quarter, but with 
repeated tests failed to pass oft' the conditions of the second quarter. 
I would like to say in passing that it has been, as far as my knowledge 
goes, always the rule that no pupil having a condition in any subject 
should be graduated. A pupil must have his record clear and show- 
that he has earned his diploma from the first to the fourth year to 
receive it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then I understand that several opportunities were 
given to work this condition off ? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And she failed each time? 

Mr. Hughes. Yes, sir. She had failed to remove the condition 
each time. I would like to say also, in passing, that the letter sub- 
mitted to you there for the information of the committee Tias the 
whole statement in it, if you care to look it over. 

Mr. Hughes submitted the following: 

January 16, 1906. 
Mr. J. H. Gordon, 

President of the Board of Education, 

Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Gordon : I am in receipt of the following communication, dated 
January 11, 1905 : 

" Sir : At a recent meeting it was ordered that you show cause by the next 
meeting of the board for your failure to obey an order sent you on July 21 for 
the signing of the diplomas of Jackson and Daniels, pupils of the class of 1905, 
M Street High School. 
" By order of the board of education, 

" William W. Conner, Secretary.'' 

In regard to the matter of the communication, I am very glad to have an 
opportunity to make to the board of education a full statement of the reasons 
why that order has not been carried out. 

On or about the 24th of July, 1905, I received the following communication : 

"R. J. Daniels requests diploma of his daughter who was graduated from 
the M Street High School on June 16, 1905." 

This was indorsed as follows: 

" July 21, 1905. 

" Respectfully referred to the director of high schools with the information 
that at a meeting of the board of education It was ordered that the diplomas of 
Daniels and Jackson be signed by you. 

" John W. De Maine, 

** Acting Secretary," 
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Upon receipt of the above eommimication, I immediately called upon you, the 
president of the board of education, and. upon the superintendent of schools, to 
protest against the action of the board in requiring me to sign diplomas which 
I knew had not been earned. The result of my hiterview with Superintendent 
Stuart was the direction from him to put my protest iu writing and submit it 
to him. This I did in the following letter : 

" Central High School, August 5, 1905. 
"Mr. A, T. Stuart, 

** Superintendent of Schools, 

''Washington^ D. C. 

** My Dear Mr. Stuart : I am in receipt of the following communication from 
Mr. J. W. De Maine, acting secretary of the board of education : 

** 'At a meeting of the board of education it was ordered that the diplomas of 
Daniels and Jackson be signed by you.' 

" I respectfully protest against the above order of the board of education as 
being both improper and unjust. I am certain the board could not have passed 
such a resolution if the circumstances of the case had been fully and properly 
presented to it, and I respectfully request that the board reconsider its action. 
In support of my request I submit the following facts : 

" 1. When the applications for the graduation of Miss Daniels and Mr. Jack- 
son, recent pupils in the M Street High School, were made, the board of educa- 
tion did not refer the cases to the director of high schools, to whom tliey should 
properly have gone for investigation and report, but, for some reason or other, 
referred them to Dr. W. S. Montgomery for recommendation. Under the pres- 
ent rules of the board of education Doctor Montgomery has nothing to do with 
cases arising in the M Street High School. 

" Doctor Montgomery secured such information as he desired from the records 
of the school, and from teachers in whose classes these pupils had failed. 
He called me up over the 'phone, and, after stating the cases, as he had learned 
them, asked if I thought the pupils should be graduated. I told him that they 
should not be graduated, and gave him the reasons for my opinion, which were 
that neither pupil had cleared off his * conditions,' and so had no right to the 
diploma of the school; that we had a certain standard of requirement, and 
whether, or not the pupil had made this requirement must be wholly a matter 
of the teacher's judgment, with which no superior oflScer nor the board of educa- 
tion itself had any right to interfere ; that any Interference of this sort, by which 
anyone should be graduated who had not satisfied his teacher that he had 
properly done his work, was unjust to the teacher, and necessarily destroyed 
all standards in the school ; and if a pupil could be graduated with one quarter's 
failure against him what reason was there for drawing any line at all? Why 
not graduate him with two conditions? Why not with three or more? 

" Notwithstanding my advice, given upon his request. Doctor Montgomery, it 
seems, recomme])ded the graduation of these two deficient pupils, and the board 
approved of his recommendation. 

" Permit me to say, In passing, that this is a thing which never happens in the 
white high schools of this city to my knowledge, and any suggestion of such a 
policy would be felt at once by every teacher and principal to be the deathblow to 
any proper standard of work. It has been and is an unquestioned rule in the 
white high schools that no pupil is to be graduated who has not removed all 
conditions from his record. Under this principle, a considerable number of 
pupils have failed to receive their diplomas. Three boys in the Central School 
did not receive diplomas at the last graduation because of unremoved conditions. 
No other course of action will maintain even the pretense of a standard of work* 

" The cases presented the following facts : 

" 1. Mr. Jackson failed in a part of his third-year work. Miss Hunter, his 
teacher, made repeated efforts and gave him a number of opportunities to 
make up his work. He deliberately and repeatedly refused to 'do .the work 
planned for his assistance. When he took his examination he failed to pass. 

** I -am informed that his fourth-year teacher has had to be after him con- 
stantly to get any work out of him, and, while he is capable, he is shiftless, 
.evasiiFe, and^imply will not work if he can avoid it. 

"2. In Ififis Danielfi'fi «caae the i^ecopd showed conditions for two (the second 
and fourth) quarters of the first year, with a condition for the third quarter 
properly tcemo^ed. Her .father claimed that the conditions had been passed off. 
Mr. 'Baileg^, iher (teacher, had no recollection of such a fact, but did remember dis- 
tinctly an effort of the young lady in that direction in which she only made 57 
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per cent To support the validity of the record in the case, the failure in the 
third quarter is shown to have been removed when the work was done. The 
young lady was five years in the school, and her record, at least in English, I 
am told, was very weak. She made several attempts to clear her record of 
these two conditions, and finally passed off the work of one quarter, but did 
not succeed in passing off the other. 

"Doctor Montgomery, on the claim of the father (ex parte evidence only) that 
the girl had passed off the condition — a fact not only controverted by the 
record, but also by the fact that even after five years of work in the school she 
was unable to pass off her first-year work — and, on the ground that the pupil 
almost made the passing mark — the same ground he took in the Jackson case — 
recommended that the pupil be graduated. 

" II. In the second place, it is well known to you and to several members of 
the board that one of the charges of incompetency preferred by me against Mrs. 
Cooper as principal of the M Street High School, was the fact that she last year 
graduated pupils from that school who had not removed their conditions. These 
charges were proven by the testimony of several teachers by whom the condi- 
tions were given. Mrs. Cooper, knowing that I had refused to sign these two 
diplomas because the scholarship records were not clear, went to the parties 
after the graduation exercises and secured the diplomas with the statement that 
all of the names were not on the sheets and she would secure them. She left 
the diplomas at the Franklin, and then interested a member of the board to 
push the matter in the board meeting. Do you not see that Mrs. Cooper is try- 
ing to get the board of education to cover up some of her misdeeds of last year 
by compelling me to nullify the effect of this well-sustained and fatal charge 
against her? This is the real and secret spring which brought the matter to 
the attention of the board. 

" III. In the third place the diploma given by the board of education to the 
graduates of the Washington high schools says : ' This is to certify that "A. B". 
has honorably completed the four years' course of study prescribed for the 
Washington high schools.' I have Aimed to have the diploma good for its face 
value. Could any action lessen its value and discredit the honor and the 
reliability of the board of education and of all the school oflicials involved 
more surely than the recommendation of Doctor Montgomery? 

"As the matter was probably presented, the board in its recent meeting, I 
presume, passed the resolution mentioned at the beginning of this letter, feel- 
ing that the signatures were only formal matters. This is undoubtedly true 
of Mr. Macfarland's signature. It may be true of the signatures of Mr. Gor- 
don and yourself, if without notice of the facts. But certainly some one 
must be responsible for the truth of the statement made in the diploma, and, 
as the official designated by the board to look after these matters in the high 
schpols, I am the responsible party signing the diploma, and my signature must 
stand both for the character of the scholarship and its completeness. I can 
not believe for a moment that the board of education would upon a full under- 
standing of the facts in the case attempt to force me to sign a paper which I 
know to be false, and that, too, when the object of the request is to cover up 
the former wrongdoing of the party who has been the author of the resolution — 
Mrs. Cooper. 

"You, Mr. Stuart, will recall the fact that I protested against signing the 
diplomas, and it was with your consent that I finally sent them unsigned to 
Mrs. Cooper, to be given to the pupils, as it was the wish of the board that diplo- 
mas should be given to these cases, as Doctor Montgomery had recommended. 

" In closing, please let me make a suggestion, which I beg you will have the 
board of education consider. 

" By the action of the board the matter was taken out of my hands and given 
to Doctor Montgomery. His recommendation was acted upon by the board 
without my having any opportunity to be heard in the case. I protested 
against the a<*tion, both when consulted by Doctor Montgomery and in con- 
versation with you. As Doctor Montgomery was consulted, made the recom- 
mendation, andso is undoubtedly responsible for the action taken by the board, 
he is the person who -should be required to sign these two diplomas. He 
should, in all fairness, be made to take the responsibility for any advice given 
by him which tends to injure the M Street high school. Under no circum- 
^'Stances ought the'board of education to allow the same to be thrust upon me as 
'"this resolution demands. > 

" I'beg th«tt you will properly present this matter to the board of- education. 

"'ll'hanklng youforyouf couftcsy, I am, 

"Very respectfully, P. M. Hughes." 
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The superintendent after his return to the city, in September, in answer to 
an inquiry from me, made verbal aelinowledgment of the receipt of my letter, 
and my understanding with him at that time was that the matter should await 
the action of the board in the investigation of the charges pending against Mrs. 
CJooper. which were to he immediately taken up. As I received no further 
instructions regarding this matter which had thus been placed in the hands of 
the superintendent, and which, by his statement was awaiting the action of 
the board, I took no further step in the case. Under these conditions, when 
the matter was in the hands of the superintendent by his direction, I respect- 
fully submit that the letter of Mr. Conner is not only lacking in gentlemanly 
courtesy, but is wholly unjustilied. 

Soon after the opening of school, in September, the board took up the investi- 
gation of the charges made against Mrs. Cooper, among which were specifica- 
tions upon the very point at issue in this case, namely, the graduation of pupils 
who had failed to do the work required for graduation. These specifications 
were clearly proven, both by the testimony of teachers and also by the exam- 
ination papers produced by Mrs. Cooper during the investigation. 

The resolutions unanimously adopted by the board of education, at the con- 
clusion of the investigation, condemned in strongest terms the lowering of the 
standards of the M Street High School by just such action as that taken in the 
cases of Miss Daniels and Mr. Jackson. 

Section 1 of that report asserts "that it has been and is the policy of the 
board of education to maintain the M Street High School for colored children 
at the same grade and with the same standards in every particular as prevail in 
the other high schools ; " nevertheless, the board, by its own act, has bestowed 
the diploma of the high school upon these pupils of the M street school, under 
conditions that would never be approved in the other high schools. 

Section 3 of the same report finds " that too large a number of pupils have 
been kept in the M street High School who are not qualified to do the work," 
and distinctly condemns the " sympathetic methods " of the principal, which 
" have resulted in too many and too frequent reexaminations of weak students 
in order to enable them to pass from one grade to another and to graduate, 
while in a few instances conditions have not been passed off as required." 

It further says, " We do not believe that this conduct is conducive to the best 
Interests of the school and of the race for which the school is maintained. We 
believe that a fewer number of well-qualified students, able to pursue the course 
in the high school, and a fewer number of well-educated graduates will do more 
for the reputation of this school and also the race than will a larger number of 
students and graduates with a considerable portion of unqualified students 
among them. We therefore insist that the officers of the board and the faculty 
of the M Street High School maintain a proper standard of work, and a thorough 
and discriminating system of grading the students." 

In section 5, the errors of Mrs. Cooper are attributed to " her too sympathetic 
feeling for the weak pupils under her care," and the report continues, " we are 
clearly of the opinion that it (this sympathetic feeling for weak pupils) should 
not prevail to the prejudice of proper standards of work in the high school." 

Section 7 reads : " We further find that, as a result of the disinclination of the 
faculty and officers of the M Street High School to enforce the same methods 
and standards prevailing in the other high schools, the director and superin- 
tendent have yielded in a few instances to these demands. We can not approve 
of this action. We believe that the director should continue to keep a close and 
careful observation of the work of this high school, and strictly maintain the 
regular standard of work." 

The resolutions adopted by the board of education, at the close of this report, 
express the sentiment of the board, as follows : 

" That the board declares that the advanced plasses of the high, manual train- 
ing, and normal schools are open to all who are able to attain such reasonable 
standards of scholarship as are everywhere recognized as essential to advance- 
ment toward the higher learning. 

" That the board believes that this equality of participation in the advantages 
of free education, should carry with it an equality of obligation, and that no 
individual or class of pupils should desire or expect the rewards of scholarly 
endeavor without fully measuring up to the standards of attainment set for all. 

" That the board also believes it to be a false and hurtful manifestation of 
sympathy toward any class of pupils for a teacher or school officer to lower the 
standards in conformity to which alone pupils can be rightfully advanced, and 
that a regard for the highest interests of the student, whatever his station in 
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life, should withhold from him any promotion or honor which has not l>eeii 
squarely earned." 

I submit tliat I have had no reason to suspect that the board of education, 
after such repeated and unequivocal assertions condemning the lowering of the 
standards of the M Street high school, and after specifically charging me, as 
it did, to strictly maintain the regular standards of work, and after declaring 
that " no individual should desire or expect the rewards of scholarly endeavor 
without fully measuring up to the standards of attainment set for all," and 
" that the board believes it to be a false and hurtiul manifestation of sympa- 
thy toward any class of pupils to lower the standards," and " that a regard for 
the highest interests of the student, whatever his station in life, should with- 
hold from him any promotion or honor which has not been squarely earned," 
I say, I have had no reason to suspect, in the face of all of these assertions, that 
the board of education would expect me to sign the diplomas of Miss Daniels 
and Mr. Jackson — an act which can not fail to debase everj^ diploma earned 
by and issued to graduates of the Washington high schools. 

I have presented my protest. I have shown the facts to the board of educa- 
tion. If, in the face of these facts, the board of education orders that those 
diplomas be signed by me, as an officer of the board, I am bound to comply witk 
that order and shall do so. 

Very respectfully, P. M. Hughes. 



JANUABY 19, 1906. 
Mr. P. M. Hughes, 

Director of High Schools. 
Deab Sir : At the meeting of the board of education, held on the 17th instant, 
it was directed that the director of high schools forthwith sign the diplomas 
heretofore ordered to be issued to R. J. Daniels and A. F. Jackson. The board 
also expressed its disapproval of the reference made by you in your communi- 
cation to the letter of Mr. Conner, our secretary, in conveying the notice of the 
former action of the board in the matter. The language used was as dictated 
to Mr. Conner, and the board alone was responsible for its tone. 

I, as president, was directed to send you this communication, and, in accord- 
ance with such instruction, this letter is sent. 

Very truly, J. Holdswobth Gordon, 

President Board of Educatioiu 

Mr. Miller. I want to say in the presence of the president of the 
school board what I said in his absence, and perhaps to get his judg- 
ment on that point, which might clear up a good deal of difficulty 
in the minds of the colored citizens. I make the statement that the 
gravamen of the complaint of the colored citizens against the school 
board (otherwise we think they are very excellent) was that they did 
not give the colored assistant superintendent the scope and function 
intended by the law of Congress creating that board, and we felt and 
feel that all of the difficulty, perhaps, that Mr. Hughes so bitterly 
complains of could have been very largely removed by putting the 
colored assistant in the place intended by Congress that he should 
occupy. And I would like to get the opinion of the president of the 
board upon that proposition. 

Mr. Stuart. Perhaps it is not improper for me to make this 
remark. The graduation of these two pupils without accredited 
diplomas seems to have been upon the advice of the colored assistant 
superintendent. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Do you consider that an argument in favor of giving 
him the entire supervision of the colored schools ? 

Mr. Gordon. I will only take one moment more. I am glad that 
Mr. Stuart mentioned that. When I say we investigated the subjuct, 
we did, I remember now, refer the matter to Doctor Montgomerv, 
the assistant superintendent of schools under the act of Congress, fully 

s D c— 06 8 
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in charge of the colored schools. There was some question at that 
time as to strained relations between Mr. Hughes and the principal 
of the M Street High School, and that was one reason why we were 
constrained to refer it to him. There was no reflection intended on 
Mr. Hughes, because we have a high regard for him. But we re- 
garded it as important to refer it to the man in charge of the colored 
schools. He came back and recommended that diplomas should be 
given to these pupils, and his wisdom, coupled with our wisdom, was 
the cause of giving out those diplomas. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I would like to ask the president of the board one 
question. By whom or through what authority was the present form 
of diploma gotten up ? 

Mr. Gordon. I think it was gotten up — I don't know whether the 
board struggled with that question or not. We wanted to get up 
something that looked nice. 

Mr. Stuart. I think that is a survival of the old school board ; it 
is a former diploma that has come down to us. 

Mr. Hughes. Yes; that is the fact. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. MAEIA W. HAYSON. 

Mrs. Hayson. Mr. Chairman, I represent the colored mothers. 
There was one case Mr. Hughes spoke of where I happened to know 
the family very well, and that was the case of young Cook. Mrs. 
Cooper was appointed in December, 1903, 1 think" This son of her's 
had left — ^had not made one term — on account of being sick, in one 
of his studies, I don't remember just which one. I didn't think that 
I would have to bring this up, but having known the family and how 
bitter they felt against Mrs. Cooper, I want to say this. 

The boy went on with his work and was ready to graduate in 1903. 
J am not sure, but I think it was 1903. Then Mrs. Cooper said that 
the young boy could not graduate. She found on his report that he 
had not made up his condition (this study, which was in 1902), and 
she said she would not recommend the young man to graduate. The 
parents of the young man became very indignant at it and went to 
see Mrs. Cooper, and she laid the matter before them and they said 
they would go to the higher authorities and find out why this son 
could not graduate, and so they went. I can not tell all the details, 
but anyway, this son was graduated. But it was not with Mrs. 
Cooper's recommendation. 

(Mrs. Hayson went on giving a number of similar cases.) 

Mr. MoRRELL. If you will pardon me, Mrs. Hayson, it is the de- 
cision of the subcommittee that we must confine our hearings to the 
subject-matter of the bills that are before us. If the committee finds 
that it is necessary to go into other subjects we may do so later on. 
But at this time we are confining ourselves to the bill. 

Mrs. Hayson. I wanted to speak of some other cases of Mrs. 
Cooper. Mrs. Cooper got a very hard name from the parents of that 
boy because she refused to recommend him to graduate. Mrs. Cooper 
was not responsible for it, because she came in after this deficiency 
was noted. 

I wish the gentlemen who are interested in these bills would be 
interested in the little school that I have been working on. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. That is not in the province of this committee. 
Mrs. Hayson. Well, gentlemen, I thank you very much. 
(Thereupon, at 4.30 o'clock p. m. the committee adjourned until 
to-morrow, Friday, March 2, 1906, at 9.30 o'clock a. m.) 



REPOET OF COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS AND LIBRABIES. 

^0 the East Washington Citizens* Association: 

Your committee has carefully considered and begs leave to report on the fol- 
lowing matters relating to the public schools of the District of Columbia : 

1. Attendance and course of study. 

2. Salaries. 

3. Administration and supervision. 

Under the head of school attendance, effort is made to meet the request of 
the executive committee, as contained in the communication of Secretary Sperry, 
dated October 4, 1905, calling for an examination and report relative to " attend- 
ance of East Washington pupils in the several high schools." It has been 
ascertained from a trustworthy source that there are in attendance at the 
"Central High School 93 pupils accredited to East Washington — i. e., that part 
of Washington east of North and South Capitol streets. Of that number 26 
are accredited to the territory south of D street, north; only 3 reside in the 
southeast quarter of the city, and 1 of that number is located near South 
Capitol street, about 12 squares south of the Capitol. It therefore appears 
that the lack of cross-town street railway facilities reasonably explains why 
many pupils living in East Washington attend the Central instead of the Eastern 
High School. 

Two hundred and sixty pupils residing in East Washington attend the Busi- 
ness High School and 147 attend the McKinley Manual Training School — a total 
of 407 for the two schools. Since these pupils elect to attend schools of other 
than the class to which the Eastern High School belongs, it is believed that they 
can not be retained at the Eastern High School unless some provision is made 
for the course of instruction there for which they go to the northwestern part 
of the city. The large number of pupils thus drawn from East Washington 
emphasizes the necessity for the immediate establishment of a business course 
in the Eastern High School. As the present enrollment of the Eastern High 
School Is approximately three times as great as the number of pupils residing 
in East Washington attending the Central High School, it seems reasonable to 
assume that a large proportion of the 260 East Washington pupils now attend- 
ing the Business High School would gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of 
attending a similar school in East Washington. The present Eastern High 
School building affords ample facilities (as emphasized by President Smith in 
his recent annual address to the East Washington Citizens' Association) for the 
accommodation of a largely increased number of pupils. 

As it would require only a few additional teachers — ^probably not more than 
three or four — ^with the requisite apparatus, the most expensive item in connec- 
tion with which is typewriters, it would seem that a business course at the 
Eastern High School is wholly feasible. That there is urgent necessity for 
such a course of instruction there can be no doubt, and we see no just grounds 
for failure to provide for it. The expense would probably not exceed $5,000 per 
annum even if new teachers and all the equipment had to be provided. It 
«eems reasonable, however, that the transfer of at least some of the teachers 
and apparatus from the Business High School would be practicable if that 
school is relieved of a considerable number of its pupils now attending from 
the eastern part of the city. It is doubtful whether any part of Washington 
stands in as great need of a business high school as does our section, and cer- 
tainly none has greater need for such a school ; and this need has been greatly 
augmented by the recent removal of the Business High School from its rented 
quarters at First and C streets NW. to its permanent building at Rhode Island 
avenue and Ninth street NW. The increase in attendance at the Business 
High School will, in all probability, within another year exhaust the capacity of 
the Business High School, thus' necessitating another building at an expense 
of thousands of dollars. 
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Probably one of the most serious conditions in connection with public instruc- 
tion in Washington that must be met is the deplorably small attendance in the 
minor grades. The situation as it exists leads your committee to recommend 
that compulsory attendance offers the only possible solution of the problem. 
That less than 7 per cent of the pupils entering our public schools reach the high 
and normal schools is unfortunate, but that there should be less than 29 per 
cent above the fifth grade is nothing less than a calamity. A chart is hereto 
attached, inspection of which will readily reveal the true condition. 

Speaking in round numbers, 9,000 enter the first grades, while but 3,000 
finish the eighth ; 2,600 leave in the first grade, 200 in the second, 300 in the 
third, 600 in the fourth, 1,200 in the fifth, 600 in the sixth, and 600 in the 
seventh. It is believed that these figures present an alarming condition, and 
we recommend the passage of a law compelling the attendance at school of all 
children in the District of Columbia under the age of 15 who have not graduated 
from the grammar schools. Adequate facilities should be provided for their 
instruction, no matter what the cost may be. No doubt most of the 1,200 
leaving school in the fifth grade at the age of 11 and 12 do so to go to work. 
While our city has not been considered one of the plague spots of the nation 
because of the employment of child labor, yet we believe the condition warrants 
a provision in the compulsory-attendance law prohibiting the employment of 
children in any manner which may interfere with its enforcement 

Your committee sought expression of opinion from various sources in and 
out of the schools as to the advisability of issuing certificates of graduation to 
those completing the eighth grade, and the unanimous opinion is that such a 
certificate should be given. It is believed that the prospect of securing a diploma 
would induce many who would otherwise leave before completing the eighth 
grade to remain and strive for the reward that would come in the form of a 
suitable certificate, and we recommend the issuance of such certificates. 

With reference to the subject, '* Course of instruction," your committee is of 
the opinion that it is inadvisable to recommend any change. It is believed that 
upon the whole the course of study in the grades is at present admirably 
planned. 

Under the second head, " Salaries," your committee reports that : 

From an investigation of all information at hand, it is believed that the 
school -teachera of the city of Washington receive a much lawer salary than is 
commensurate with the high standing of the schools, or in keeping with the 
dignity of the national capital. 

It is shown that in a list of 80 cities that Washington, ranking fifteenth in 
population is the seventy-first in the average salary of high school teachers; 
twenty-second in the average salary of elementary scfiool teachers. Of 19 cities 
with a population of 200,000 or over, Washington pays the lowest average 
annual high school salary. The average for the high schools is $862, and 637 
for the elementary school teachers. 

We therefore recommend to the association that a stand be taken in behalf 
of higher salai;ie8 for the school-teachers of this city in all grades, including 
both the elementary and high schools. 

From an examination of the bills now pending before Congress, it is believed 
that the bill known as the Coijimissioners' bill (S. 2069 and H. R. 8472) gives, 
on an average, the highest and the most equitable increase of salaries without 
disturbing the present teaching organization of the schools. This organization 
is the outgrowth of a hundred years of experience, and should not, in our opin- 
ion, be disturbed except for some serious defect not apparent to your committee. 

Your committee has given most serious consideration to the third subject of 
this report, viz, "Administration and supervision." The local press has for some 
weeks kept the attention of the public upon our school system, and numerous 
bills have been introduced in Congress for its reformation. Your committee, 
after examination of the general plan of administration of the schools of the 
larger cities of the United States, is of opinion that our system is abreast of the 
times, is fairly adaptable to local conditions, and that no proposed radical change 
of which we have ki^owledge offers advantages commensurate with the confusion 
inseparable from its inauguration. We are opposed to experiments as such and 
believe no radical change should be made, except where some really important 
defect is clearly shown, and not even then unless the change reasonably prom- 
ises a simple remedy. 

We recommend, however, that the duties of the superintendent and assistant 
superintendents be more clearly defined, and perhaps enlarged, to the end that 
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the board of education may be relieved of all minor details pertaining to such 
matters as instruction, discipline, and matriculation. 

We commend the action of the board of education in its recent decision to 
permit the public to be present at its sessions, and recommend that it adopt a 
rule that uiwn consideration of any matter at meetings of its committees inter- 
■ested persons may be present or represented. 

Believing that the salaries of the members of the school board should be com- 
mensurate with the dignity and importance of their offices or that they should 
be given the honor of serving without pay, we recommend the latter. 

Respectfully submitted. 



Chairman. 



Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday^ March ^, 1906. 
The subcommittee met at 9.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Edward De V. 
Morrell in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF DR. A. F. FARDON, MEMBER OF THE WASHING- 
TON BOARD OF TRADE. 

Doctor Fardon. I would say, gentlemen, that I appear before you 
this morning as chairman of the committee on public schools of the 
board of trade. A number of years ago I was secretary of the school 
board, and afterwards was a trustee. Here is a copy of the report I 
have made as chairman, which was unanimously adopted.. T sent a 
copy of this yesterday to Mr. Babcock. The board of trade has had 
committees upon all subjects, and an important one, of which I have 
had the honor to be chairman for a number of years, is the one upon 
public schools. 

I have not had time to go over these bills, and the matter I wish to 
speak about is this. As embraced in this report, I am in favor of the 
•enlargement of the board, and I think all the members of our com- 
mittee (which consists of 30, I think) are in favor of enlarging it to 
at least nine. We are in favor of a nonpaid board. I do not know 
of any city in the country where there is better material of both men 
and women from which to select a board of education. There are 
persons here of leisure, well off, well qualified for these places, and 
many of them would be very glad to give their time without pay. 

For a long time, in the District of Columbia, we had 12 trustees 
for the city of Washington alone, before this government Avas changed 
to its present form. Those trustees served without pay ; they visited 
the schools frequently, they came in touch with the teachers and the 
scholars, and they were better prepared to legislate than if they had 
not visited the schools and become acquainted with the methods of 
teaching and the schools generally throughout the city. 

n^hese bills, speaking for the JBoard of Trade, some propose that 
the appointment of trustees shall be made by the Commissioners 
some by the President of the United States and confirmed by Con- 
gress, and still another bill, I think, provides that they shall be 
appointed by the supreme court of the District of Columbia. It 
is immaterial where those appointments are made, undoubtedly any 
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one of the three methods would result in the selection of a board 
that would be efficient and an honor to the duties they would perform^ 
but I think it would be perfectly safe to leave it in the hands of the 
Commissioners of the District. 

The Commissioners represent the local people of the District of 
Columbia, they come in closer contact with the people, with the 
teachers and scholars than these others, to whom it is proposed to 
give this power, would come^ I want to say a word also, which is 
also embraced in this reporfTas to the compulsory law. This was 
unanimously adopted by the Board of Trade. We are in favor of 
compulsory law, compelling all children to attend school a certain 
length of time. 

That is about all, I believe, I want to say, gentlemen, except I 
might add that my observation for years and my acquaintance with, 
all the officers, from the superintendents down to the teachers, has 
led me to the conclusion that we have as efficient a corps of teachers 
here as there is in any section of the country. Their pay is too low 
and a reasonable increase of pay throughout the whole line has been 
advocated by the Board of Trade (the board consisting of TOO 
members) and by the people generally, and by the superintendent 
of our public schools. Our superintendent has had long experience 
here and he is a most efficient man in the place he occupies. We ask 
for no change in any of these offices. 

We want a thorough public school system, and while it does not 
come under your jurisdiction here, I will say that I wish, speaking to 
you now as members of Congress, that on the general appropriation 
bill there could be provided, at a salary of $1,200 or $1,400, an archi- 
tect experienced in building, who could visit the schools and notice 
the repairs that should be made. Such a man ought to go around 
and make a note of the repairs and report directly to the board of 
education. I think by that method ten times the amount of his salary 
would be saved to the District. 

Mr. Greene. Is there some one who has charge of repairs now^ 
is there not a superintendent of buildings ? 

Mr. Fardon. There is a superintendent of buildings, so far as the 
erection of buildings is concerned. 

Mr. Greene. But is not the superintendent over repairs of build- 
ings? 

Mr. Fardon. No ; I think not. 

Mr. Stuart. I explained that to the committee the other day; the 
Engineer Commissioner hks charge of all that. 

Mr. Greene. And you expect S) get a man for $1,200 or $1^4:00 to 
do that work, a man qualified to do that work? 

Mr. Fardon. Yes, sir; there are a number of gentlemen in the 
inspector's office that are only receiving that amount now. You under- 
stand this would be a man who would look out for repairs merely, 
not having anything to do with the erection of buildings. This man 
I propose would also see that the heating apparatus and everything 
of that kind in the buildings was in order, and a salary of $1,400, 
I think, would secure an experienced architect and builder. I 
merely throw that out as a suggestion. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I would like to ask Doctor Stuart in this connection 
as to whether the Engineer Commissioner has one of his staff who 
visits the different schools to see the condition that they are in, or, as 
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lias just been stated by Doctor Fardon, whether the fact of any 
repairs being needed has to come through the janitor. 

Mr. Stuart. The information as to the need of repairs frequently 
originates with the janitor or the principal of the building; it is 
reported through them to the supervising principal, and sometimes, 
to the board of education, sometimes directly to this superintendent 
of repairs. 

Mr. Greene. There ought to be some regularity about it. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. He is an Engineer Commissioner. What I mean 
by that is this : In case of emergency there is a direct telephone report 
to the superintendent of repairs. Where there is no emergency it 
goes through the regular course. 

Mr. Greene. That is, first through the principal and then through 
the supervising principal and then to whom? 

Mr. Stuart. To the secretary of the board of education; who files 
it with the superintendent of repairs ; but in emergencies a direct call 
upon the superintendent of repairs is made. 

Mr. Fardon. Mr. Bond is the gentleman referred to, is he not ? 

Mr. Stuart. No ; he is not in that position now. 

Mr. Fardon. I think there is no one under Mr. Ashford, the in- 
spector of buildings, whom they report to now. 

Mr. Stuart. Who is especially detailed for school work, you mean ? 

Mr. Fardon. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. No, there is not ; that is correct. The superintendent 
of repairs has charge of all repairs. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Of all the repairs for all the Government buildings? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; including engine houses; but there is no officer 
except the superintendent of janitors, who is an officer of the board 
of education, who has charge of school-house repairs, that is correct. 

Mr. Fardon. And a member of that board does not visit every 
school where the janitors ask for certain repairs? 

Mr. Stuart. No; he does not visit in person; the superintendent, 
Doctor Coleman, does that. 

Mr. Fardon. I say there is no member of the board that makes 
an inspection, and the reason I speak of this is this: To have one 
man employed who shall visit these schools it seems to me is import- 
ant, and I state again that a competent and an experienced man can 
be employed at $1,400 a year. Let the janitor report to such a man. . 
Such a man could visit every one of the schools in the District. 

There are 142 schools here in the District, and he can visit 10 or 12 
of those schools a day and examine everything, and in the first 
place to see that the heating apparatus is in proper order, and to 
see that the janitor is attending to his duties, to look after the clean- 
liness of the school, and I think it is a very important position. Mr. 
Stuart, of course, does not have jurisdiction directly; Mr. Stuart, 
as superintendent of the public schools, is a hard worker, and has 
enough to do to look after the educational matters, but there is 
really no head to the repairs of the school houses — there is no head 
that is responsible. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I suppose most of the school buildings are heated by 
steam ? 

Mr. Stuart. No ; most of them are heated by hot air. The Doctor 
is correct in saying that there is no one under the board of education 
that has direct charge of the matter he has referred to. 
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The report submitted by Doctor Fardon is as follows : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Abram P. Fardon, chairman ; E. Southard Parker, vice-chairman ; 
•Robert L. Stone, secretary. Walter H. Acker, William H. Bald- 
win, Marcus Benjamin, John Doyle Carmody, E. Golden Donaldson, 
E. H. Droop, Frederick A. Fenning, Eobert J. Fisher, Isaac Gans, 
Emma M. Gillett, Edward Graves, A. Gude, E. B. Hay, C. A. Joeris- 
sen, Charles W. King, jr., William R. King, M. D., A. E. L. Leckie, 
William S. Lofton, Lee R. Martin, Thomas P. Morgan, Charles S. 
Muir, Ellen S. Mussey, Ida Gilbert Myers, Owen Owen, James L. 
Owens, Charles H. Parker, Robert S. Person, Clarence B. Rheem, 
W. F. Roberts, Henry W. Samson, Isaac H. Saunders, Julius M. 
Schneider^ David L. Selke, William H. Singleton, John W. F. Smith, 
Odell S. Smith, James H. Spalding, Ellis Spear, Robert H. Terrell, 
Riifus H. Thayer, Edward H. Thomas, L. L. Thompson, Joseph I. 
Wrfler, Charles T. Yoder. 

Washington, D. C, October SI, 1905. 
To the President of the Washington Board of Trade : 

Of the numerous subjects and measures which the Board of Trade 
considers from time to time the public school system is one of the 
most important. 

We should put forth our most earnest endeavors to make it a model 
system, and, in order for us to reach that position, we should have 
good administration, efficient officers and teachers, and ample accom- 
modations for the pupils attending. We are also in need of a com- 
pulsory education law as is hereinafter advocated. The law enacted 
by Congress some years ago is practically inoperative, and an effect- 
ive law should be passed. Liberal appropriations from Congress are, 
of course, necessary to accomplish these matters, and the citizens of 
the District of Columbia should not only ask for but demand such aid. 

School build higs. — The following-named school huildings are now in course 
of construction and will be occupied by or before the end of the present scho- 
lastic year: Business High School, John W. Ross, Henry T-. Blow, Anthony 
Hyde, and the Francis L. Cardozo, thus making a total of 148 buildings owned 
by the District of Columbia. 

Bushiess High School. — After years of effort by your committee and the 
board of trade, a new business high school building on the square bounded by 
Eighth and Ninth streets and Rhode Island avenue and R street NW. has been 
built. 

The alumni of this school and its students rendered valuable aid in the 
matter. While the building is large and well arranged, its capacity is not sufti- 
eient for the accommodation of its pupils. The fact is that when the school 
moves into the new building it will be found that the present enrollment can 
be accommodated only by using as class rooms those portions of the building 
wfittch were designed for use in laboratory work and in giving practical training 
in business methods. Until it shall be possible to include such practical instruc- 
tion, the course will neither be comi)lete nor near so valuable as it would then 
be possible to make it. A supplementary estimate of $60,000 for an addition 
to the new building has been asked, and the committee recommends that the 
board approve of the same and authorize it to urge the matter before Congress. 

Not only those engaged in business pursuits, but also those in professions are 
well aware that among the graduates of this school no better talent can be found 
for all purposes needed. There are now many of its graduates filling responsible 
and remunerative positions. The graduates of this school should have the 
recognition and encouragement to cooperate with them, resulting in mutual ben- 
efits to the employer and employee. 
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School enrollment — The total enrollment of the pupils in the public schools 
for the year ending June, 1905, was 51,230, against 49,789 for the preceding 
scholastic yeiw. By or before January 1, 1906, it is estimated that the total 
number will reach 53,000 ; an increase for the year of about 2^ per cent. 

Kindergartens: Number of schools, white, 27; colored, 15. Total, 42. 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


"White ...: .* 


675 
348 


656 
400 


1,331 


Colored . -. . 


748 






Total : 


1,023 


1,066 


2,079 






Oraded schools: 

White 


U,904 
6,098 


15,313 
8,152 


30,217 


Colored 


14,850 






Total 


21,602 


23,465 


45,067 







High schools: Total. 

White: Business (683), Central (969), Eastern (308), Western (392). 2,352 
Colored: M street (516) 516 



Total 2, J 



• 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Manual training schools: 

White (McKinley) 


455 


152 


607 


Colored' (Armstrong) 


157 2^ 


439 






Total 


612 1 434 


1,046 






Normal schools: 

White (No. 1) 




98 


93 


Colored (No. 2) 


12 


65 1 77 








Total 


12 


158 


170 






Total white enrollment -».. 

TotAl fiolorfid Anrollmept 


16,875 
7,356 


17,725 
9,274 


34,600 
16,630 






Grand total average enrollment 


24,231 


26 999 


51,230 






' 





Your committee deeply regrets that no appropriation was made by Congress 
at its last session for an addition to the McKinley Manual Training School; 
Congress should again be urged to malie this appropriation, as accommodations 
at this school are very inadequate, quite a number of the pupils occupying rooms 
at the Central High School building. Proper buildings for the white and col- 
ored normal schools are also needed. 

The board of education has asked in its estimates for this year appropriations 
for the erection of eight new buildings on sites now occupied by old and dilapi- 
dated structures. 

Purchase of school sites. — Recommendations are again made by your com- 
mittee that land for school buildings should be provided before the estimates 
for buildings are made. Your committee, in its last report, which was ap- 
proved by the board of trade, recommended an appropriation of at least 
^200,000 for that purpose should be made instead of appropriating " for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a building," and with the alternative of 
accepting a site of insufficient size and undesirable location and a cramped 
building, or of awaiting the future action of Congress for a larger appropriation. 

In its estimates for the present year, the board of education has asked for 
an appropriation sufficient for the purchase of seven suitable sites and the 
erection of buildings thereon. 

Recommendation is also made for the purchase of additional ground adjoining 
five older buildings for the purpose of their enlargement. 

Increase of salaries of teachers. — To bring forth the best results, our educa- 
tional institutions should be conducted on liberal, wise, business principles, and 
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on lines as in commercial affairs. Your committee announces, with regret,, 
that several of our experienced and eflScient teachers have resigned in order 
to accept positions in other cities paying larger salaries. 

The Commissioners of the District will not embrace in their regular appro- 
priation bill an item for the increase of salaries of the teachers. They intend,, 
however, in a special bill, to ask for an adequate increase of the teachers' 
salaries, deeming that to be the better way than to include it in the general 
appropriation bill. 

Night schools. — There are now six night schools in the District under the 
supervision of the board of education. Sufficient appropriations should be made 
to furnish ample accommodations for all who apply for admission. Your com- 
mittee is glad to state that the maximum age limit has been eliminated by an 
act of last Congress. 

Every encouragement should be given those who have not had in their earlier 
lives school facilities, and are now ambitious to acquire such knowledge as 
they can not obtain through the day hours of labor. 

Compulsory education law. — Inasmuch as idleness and ignorance are respon- 
sible to a great extent for the unnecessarily large number of criminals, it would 
seem that to enforce education in some rational and conservative way is the 
duty of the State. Many children grow up in idleness, ignorance, and vice 
because proper means are not used to compel them to go to school. If parent* 
or guardians fail in their duty, the law should see that they perform it. An 
effective compulsory education law should be passed by all means. 

Play ff rounds. — Your committee takes this opportunity to commend the excel- 
lent work done by the public playgrounds committee during the past season,, 
and heartily recommends that further appropriations be made for the continu- 
ance of this work. 

It also desires to commend the work of the children in their efforts to main- 
tain school gardens. The recent floral display in the schools was a beautiful 
one, and much credit is due to the school authorities and the Department of 
Agriculture for encouraging the children in their work of cultivation. 

Washington's Birthday exercises. — Under the auspices of the Washington 
Board of Trade, and conducted by its committee on public schools, exercises in 
commemoration of Washington's Birthday have been held for several years in 
the public schools of the District. To the chairman of your committee is 
entrusted the selection and designation of over one hundred speakers and a like 
number of presiding officers. For the completion of this work several hundred 
invitations are sent oi^t. consuming weeks of time and labor. 

These invitations are sent to the members of the board of trade, as well as 
other public-spirited citizens of the District. Teachers and pupils of our schools 
take great interest in the preparation of interesting programmes for the occa- 
sion. Those who act as presiding officers and speakers are well repaid for the 
hour they spend in this work of patriotism and good citizenship. It also exhibits 
to them the faithful work of the teachers, as shown by the essays and recitations 
by the pupils. 

STATEMENT OF MRS. A. M. CURTIS. 

Mrs. Curtis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we, the colored moth- 
ers, have taken up all of the seven bills and have been studying them, 
and they interest us as colored people. In each bill we see something 
that will be beneficial to us, and it is rather hard to decide upon one 
special bill. I have been asked by 365 mothers whose children attend 
the M Street High School to come here and speak in behalf of the bills 
in this way; that they will draft a bill which will contain points of 
benefit to us as colored people of the District, as taxpayers of the Dis- 
trict, that will embody the duties of the colored supenntendent. What 
we mean by that is that when the last board was organized the words 
of the law were "There shall be a superintendent; there shall be two 
assistant superintendents, one to have charge of colored schools/' 
Now, the board has never defined the duties of that colored superin- 
tendent. 
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What I mean by that is it does not seem that his jurisdiction is over 
colored schools. Therefore it has brought us into complications with 
the board. Last year we had a great deal of trouble with both the 
normal school and the M Street High School, just over not knowing the 
duties of the colored superintendent. I feel that all further friction 
will be done away with if this committee will define the duties of the 
colored superintendent. Then we as colored people do not feel that 
we wish a director of high schools. This is a position that was created 
by the last board and which we do not think is necessary at all, and 
if the colored superintendent is put over the colored high school and 
colored normal school he can confine himself to the duties that this 
director of high schools is now doing, and I feel that there will |^t be 
this confhct of authority. Then when we come down to the present 
board (by ''we'' I mean the colored people of this city) they have 
been very friendly to the colored people; we have been called upon to 
come there and express our views as to what we felt in matters per- 
taining to our children. As taxpayers I feel that we will be very glad 
to give any cooperation we can to them; but there must be some 
changes, and we as colored people, 90,000 strong in the city of Wash- 
ington, think we should receive one-third of the members upon that 
board. 

Now, as to the elementary schools, we find that the colored super-^ 
vising principals and the white supervising principals meet together 
and the work is joint; everything that the white children have received 
the colored children have also received. I am pleased to state here 
that Avithin the last four years w^e have had go out from the M Street 
High School 22 children who have entered Harvard, Yale, Cornell,, 
Dartmouth, Brown, and one who is now leading his class at Rutgers. 
That young man is what is called an honor man, he has won the first 
honors of the school and has received the prize of $100 for the Decem- 
ber essay. Now, these boys are not boys that have come from homes 
having special advantages, but from the homes of people that maker 
up in large measure the kind of colored people whose children attend 
our schools — that is, these boys that have gone to college have received 
no other training but what was given at the M Street High School. We 
feel that with but few exceptions the teachers of the M Street High 
School are able to cope with the questions of the day as to the educa- 
tion of our children, and we are very well satisfied, only we feel that 
the teachers should receive higher salaries. 

Now, I do not think that the M Street High School is a reflection upon 
upon your school system at all. The children of that school have cer- 
tainly gone forth and shown up creditably to everybody, what they 
were able to do. But if these impressions go out that the M Street 
High School's curriculum is not up to the standard it will place us in a 
very embarrassing position. Why? Because at the present time 
scholarships are extended to us from many colleges of higher educa- 
tion, for which our children compete, and if the impression goes out 
broadcast that the M Street High School is a secondary school, not a 
school up to the standard of high schools as put forth in your cata- 
logue, it will hurt us as a race, and our children will not find entrance 
to these schools of higher education. Therefore I ask you to please 
keep up the curriculum of the M Street High School in any bill you 
may draft. 
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I think that is about all that we as colored mothers wish to say at 
the present time, and I thank yoii for your courteous hearing. 

ifr. MoRRELL. I would like to ask Doctor Stuart a few questions in 
regard to the supervising force which is at present in operation here. 

You have, first, the superintendent, and you have assistant super- 
intendents? 

Mr. Stuart. Two assistant superintendents. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then you have the director of high schools? 

Mr. Stuart. The director of high schools, and thirteen supervising 
principals, who have charge of groups of schools. Each man has from 
75 to 100 teachers under him, diviaed according to localities. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then you have the principals of schools? 

Mr. Stuart. Principals of buildings. 

Mr. MoRRELL. They are called prmcipals of buildings, are they? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Referring to these supervising principals, can you 
•give the committee some idea of what their duties are in contradis- 
tinction from the duties of the director of high schools, for instance? 

Mr. Stuart. The director of high schools has exclusive charge and 
<5ontrol, of course, of high schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Th6n in the high schools are there any supervising 
principals, so to speak? 

Mr. Stuart. There are principals of buildings. We have five high 
schools, one of which is the M street high school. That entire group 
of high schools, including the business or commercial high school, is 
under the supervision of the director, Mr. Hughes. He is responsible 
directly to tne superintendent of schools. That is one group — the 

froup of high schools. The elementary schools, as I have stated, are 
ivided into thirteen groups — four colored and nine white. That is 
to say, there are practically thirteen districts. 

You may call this man a district superintendent, if you please 
instead of a supervising principal. He is called a district superin- 
tendent in New 1 ork and so called in Philadelphia. He is the execu- 
tive officer for that group of schools. He will nave from 75 to 100 ele- 
mentary school teadiers under his charge. He has his office in one of 
the buildings, and his duties consist in organizing, when the schools 
are opened in September, the schools of that district, making neces- 
sary recommendations as to assignments of teachers, promotions of 
teachers, classification of pupils, and he also attends to all admin- 
istrative matters relating to discipline. These thirteen men, if I 
could find a parallel in any other department of the District govern- 
ment, would correspond, we will say, to the lieutenants in the police 
force, each having nis jurisdiction and having entire administrative 
responsibility for his district, and reporting to the central head. 

Mr. Greene. They report to you? 

Mr. Stuart. They report to me. I regard these thirteen super- 
visors—by whatever name you choose to call them, supervisors or dis- 
trict superintendents or group principals, as some of the bills classify 
•such officers — I regard them as the most important supervision in the 
<elementary schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Let me interrupt you a moment. You say they 
jreport directly to you ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. Then what is the duty of the assistant superintend- 
ent? 

Mr. Stuart. One assistant superintendent, under the law of 1900^ 
has charge of the colored schools, under the superintendent. I believe 
that is the phraseology of the act. The other assistant superintend- 
ent is a woman, whose duties are defined in the rules of the board of 
education to be such as the superintendent of schools may assign. 

Mr. MoRRELL. For instance, what duties has she at the present 
time? 

Mr. Stuart. The assistant superintendent during her incumbency 
has been assigned by me to special care and supervision over the nor- 
mal schools and over the kindergartens. That is liable to be changed. 
She has an office and meets with me weekly with the body of super- 
vising principals. We meet once every week — these thirteen district 
superintendents or supervisors and the two assistant superintendents — 
and reports are received from the various schools, and the whole sub- 
ject of school administration is discussed. The supervising principals 
go out from that weekly meeting back to their districts to carry out 
the educational plans which may have been agreed upon after dis- 
cussion through the teachers within their jurisdiction. 

Now, so far as principals of buildings are concerned 

Mr. MoRRELL. Before you go to principals of buildings, how many 
elementary colored school districts did you say there were? 

Mr. Stuart. You mean districts? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. We have these four school districts. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Foiu: school districts and four colored supervising 
principals? 

Mr. Stuart. Four school districts and four colored supervising 
principals. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then you have a colored superintendent ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And he has jurisdiction over these four supervising 
principals. Is that it ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, under the law; that is, he has under the superin 
tendent. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But they still report directly to vou, do they? 

Mr. Stuart. They report directly to me in this common confer- 
ence meeting weekly, but at other times the colored superintendent 
has practically the control of the elementary colored schools. I think 
that has not been disputed. I think what was said by Doctor Miller 
and what has been said this morning by Mrs. Curtis would indicate that 
the point in which the colored assistant superintendent has not such 
ample powers is in the high school 

Mrs. Curtis. And the normal school; the white assistant superin- 
tendent is over our colored normal school. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How does that happen? 

Mr. Stuart. The white assistant superintendent is in charge of 
the colored normal school that is one of ner assignments for the pres- 
ent time — that is to say, having been requested to look into the general 
question of normal instruction, normal school courses, and keep in 
touch with them — ^she must include the colored normal school, just as 
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the director of high schools must include the colored high schools. 
The supervision of the director of high schools over a colored high 
school, as has already appeared in this hearing, has given rise to some 
controversy. 

Mr. MoRRELL. As I understand from your remarks, the assistant 
superintendents have no jurisdiction over the high schools. I think 
that is what you said ? 

Mr. Stuart. That is, not under the rule practiced, except so far, 
Mr. Chairman, as an assistant superintendent would be a deputy in the 
absence of the superintendent. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How did it happen, then, that in the cases that were 
discussed yesterday the colored assistant superintendent was called in 
in the matter of those diplomas ? 

Mr. Stuart. That was the action of the board of education. The 
colored assistant superintendent is constantly in conference with me in 
regard to all matters relating to the colored schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Normal and high as well as the others? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, although he has had very little to do with the M 
Street High School. 

Mrs. Curtis. I think, Mr. Stuart, that you should bring out that 
last year when we had the trouble with the normal school, he acknowl- 
edged he had not been in that normal school but once in the entire 
year, and he could not answer satisfactorily to you as to what the con- 
ditions of the school Were at that time. 

Mr. Stuart. That was the case. 

The precise relations of the colored schools to the white schools and 
the respective autonomy, we will say, of the two systems has always 
been one of the most difficult questions in the District of Columbia. 
Up to 1874 there was an independent board of education controlling 
the colored schools — one for the colored schools and one for the white 
schools. In 1874 all the boards of education were consolidated into 
one. At that time there was a board of education, or a board of trus- 
tees, for Georgetown, one for the county, one for the colored schools, 
and one for the white, city of Washington. They were all brought into 
one board in 1874. That wiped out the independence of the colored 
schools of the District of Columbia. But from that time on, while 
there was one board there were two assistant superintendents practi- 
cally independent. 

Now, in 1900, when the schools were reorganized, instead of having 
a superintendent of white schools and a superintendent of colored 
schools, the law provided for a unified system, one board of education 
with five white people and two colored, with one superintendent at the 
head of the whole system, and one assistant superintendent in charge 
of colored schools under the superintendent. The practical operation 
of that scheme has been in the main — I do not know whether it has 
been satisfactory to the colored people or not — but it has given rise to 
a good many pomts of dispute, some of which have been brought out in 
this hearing. I would say that in my opinion an independent super- 
intendent of colored schools should have the logical accompaniment of 
an independent board of education, colored, and I do not believe in 
two boards of education or two independent school systems in any 
city in this country, black or white. I think it is in the interest of 
umty, of economy, and I think it is in the interest of the white and the 
<5olored people, tnat their educational scheme should be one and the 
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same, and will you permit me to sav in regard to the standards of 
the M Street High School and the colored people generally, that I do 
not favor a double standard of education, Mrs. Curtis. 

Mrs. Curtis. Yes sir; you have taken that stand at all times. 

Mr. Stuart. And the board of education has taken that stand. So 
the board of education has recently affirmed that the colored people 
should have the same opportunities for their children as the white. 
But they have been careful to insist in the declaration which was made 
recently that an equaUty of opportunity implies an ecjuality of .obliga- 
tion; and the colored people, admittealy (by the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Kelly-Miller, who spoke here vesterday) handicapped by 
environment, offered every advantage of education clear up from the 
kindergarten to the college, offered such opportunities, should be 
willing to apply the same tests to themselves which people of all races 
apply to themselves in education. 

Mr. MoRRELL. My experience has been in the education of colored 
people that they are as susceptible to receiving education and respond- 
ing to teaching as rapidly as whites, and I have had considerable 
•experience in educating both. 

Mr. Stuart. That is true. 

Mr. Greene. You think this system of supervisors is necessary and 
proper, do you? 

Mr. Stuart. I think if you should knock out this district super- 
^sion without supplying anything in place of it it would knock the 
whole framework or the organization to pieces. 

Mr. Greene. Why could not the principal of each building report to 
you the condition of the school in his building? Do you fear there 
would not be similarity of work, or what is the reason ? 

Mr. Stuart. There would be anything but uniformity of work and 
there would be anything but economy of administration. Here are 
thirteen school districts centered direct in the board of education 
through the superintendent. In Washington the principals of build- 
ings, I would explain, Mr. Greene, in most cases are not independent 
of class-room instruction. 

The principal of the building is a teacher of a class and only in our 
largest buildmgs does that man or woman have an assistant. We 
have more school buildings in the District of Columbia than in most 
<5ities. That was brought out on the first day of the hearing. The 
reason of it is that the public school buildings of this District, two- 
thirds of them, are little buildings of eight rooms, whereas you would 
find in most any city in the country schools grouped in buildings hav- 
ing from twelve to thirty rooms. "Now, if you will compare the num- 
ber of school buildings in Washington with those in cities of much 
larger population you will find we have more school buildings, but 
they are small two-story eight-room houses, dotted all over the land- 
scape — cheap buildings, but extremely convenient to the people; and 
the reason that our school system has grown up in that fashion here 
is because it has always been easier to get an eight-room building from 
Congress than to get a twelve-room or a twenty-four-room building. 

Mr. Greene. I am rather a believer that there should be a multi- 
plicity of school buildings than have very large buildings. 

Mr. Stuart. I would do the same thing if I had to do it over again. 
If I had to do with the setting up of a system of school buildings, I 
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should not favor the massing of thousands of children in a single build- 
ing, except in extremely congested portions of our great cities. 

Mr. Greene. Take New York, for instance^ 

Mr. Stuart. Let me go on, may I, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stuart. The fact that we have so many more school buildings 
of a small size in the District has multipHed theprincipals of buildings — 
what we term the principals of buildings. It has given rise to the fact 
that the woman — it is usually a woman at the head of our little school 
buildings — is not aprincipal, but is a teacher. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Excuse me for a moment. There is a gentleman 
here who came up, I understand, with the understanding tnat he was 
to be heard as soon as he would arrive, and I am sure that Doctor 
Stuart will give way for a few moments. 

Mr. Stuart. Certainly. 

STATEMENT OF MR. GEOEGE J. EASTEEDAT. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Easterday. I am simply a taxpayer and a citizen of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and a patron of the public schools. I am engaged in 
the real estate business. I am a business man. I am interested m the 
public schools to extent of sending two or three children there. 

I imderstood you contemplate some change in the pubUc school 
system, and I want to state that I do not see the necessity of any 
change, except in giving an increase in salaries to teachers, which I 
consider important, as tne teachers are underpaid. That is all I wish 
to state. I do not want to go into detail in anything. I simplv want 
to go on record as favoring an increase in the salaries of the teachers. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are much obliged to you. You may proceed, 
Mr. Stuart. 

STATEMENT OF ME. A. T. STUAET— Continued. 

Mr. Stuart. In reply I was stating that this multiplicity of the 
number of school buildings in the District of Columbia was brought 
about by the necessity on account of small appropriations, and I do 
not look upon that as a great evil; but it has resulted in a multiplica- 
tion of principals 

Mr. MoRRELL. Let me ask you, what extra compensation does the 
principal of a building get? 

Mr. Stuart. I was about to state in regard to the duties of these 
principals of buildings that they are principals only in the sense that 
they are the chief teachers — the teacners or the highest grade within 
the building, usually without an assistant, and consequently they 
have no supervisory power over the instruction, none whatever. The 
principals of these small buildings having no control over the instruc- 
tion, in fact no authority in any schoolrooms except their own, has 
necessitated the supervision by the supervising prmcipal. It is the 
supervising principal who in his group of schools looks after matters of 
instruction. He visits the schools, examines the schools. It is the 
supervising principal who does that. He attends to cases of discipline 
which are appealed from the teacher, the principal of the building 
being without an independent authority which a principal of a build- 
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ing in the city of New York would have or in any other great cities 
where he has an assistant. 

Those duties are performed by this officer. He is doing that thing 
for quite a group or schools. Now that is economical supervision; it 
is not expensive supervision. In the city of New York you have at 
the head a superintendent of schools. Below that you have eight 
associate superintendents at $5,000 a year. Below that you have 26 
district superintendents. Now below that at the head of every one 
of those large buildings is a man who is entirely independent as a 
supervisor. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Allow me to correct, an impression. The associate 
superintendents receive $5,500 a year. 

Mr. Stuart. That is better. 

Mr. GouLDEN. And the other are at $5,000 a year; but remember 
we have 46 school districts there and with a population of over 
4,000,000. 

Mr. Stuart. Each man has two districts? 

Mr. GouLDEN. Yes. Each district superintendent and each asso- 
ciate district superintendent — divide eight into twenty-four and you 
have got it; three or four. 

Mr. Stuart. He has a large group of schools, but under him you see 
you have your principals. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Stuart. And he is an independent man whose maximum pay 
is $3,500. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. He ought to get $3,500. This head of a building in 
New York ought to get that, because it is a tremendous affair in New 
York. In Washington we have a httle building of eight or twelve 
rooms 

Mr. MoRRELL. Did you mention the extra compensation the prin- 
cipal of buildings get ? 

Mr Stuart. I was coming to that. Under our present regime the 
principal of a building, that is, usually a woman — and the women at 
the head of those buildings are the salt of the earth 

Mr. GouLDEN. I think they usually are the salt of the earth. 

Mr. Stuart. Do you mean women or school-teachers generally? 

Mr. Gk)ULDEN. Women generally. 

Mr. Stuart. Those women in the city of Washington after any- 
where from 15 to 25 years get $1,000 with no retiring fund, with no 
retirement scheme. She doesn't have an assistant, she teaches her 
school, she prepares 48 children for the high school. 

Mr. Greene. Do they come from the other rooms in the building 
and then graduate from her room? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. This woman is preparing these scholars for the 
high school and is administering discipline in that building, but she 
has no right to go in the other rooms to say anything about teaching. 
The supervising principal is the man that directs the instruction, it is 
to him 1 must look and I can not look to the woman as to the instruc- 
tion in the building, because she is a poor imderpaid woman without 
an assistant, and she has all she can attend to to get those 48 children 
ready for the high school. It can be shown tnat our supervising 
system is very inexpensive and very thin instead of being very close. 
These men work up in these positions through the grades, every one of 
s D 0—06 9 
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them having been an experienced teacher and many of them college 
graduates. These thirteen men, four colored, get $2,000 a year. 
Well, that is too Uttle. We lost one of them this summer because he 
got a superintendency, and we can not keep men in our service. That 
IS admitted, everybody connected with this salary scheme is admit- 
ting that. New i ork is taking our teachers right and left. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Will you allow me a question right here ? 

Mr. Stuart. Certainly. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Have you an eUgible hst for those supervising prin- 
cipals? 

Mr. Stuart. You mean are they secured by examination ? 

Mr. Goxn-DEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir. 

Mr. GouLDEN. An examination based on merit and experience ? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir; unless it is an oral examination. The fact is, 
Mr. Goulden, that those men have all been taken from the grammar 
schools after many years' service, and there are so few men in the serv- 
ice of the District of Columbia that if we should make up an eUgible 
list of men from the teaching list outside the high schools we would not 
have an eUgible list of half a dozen. We have never had an examina- 
tion for supervisii^principals. 

Mr. Goulden. That was the system when I was a commissioner on 
the board of education. I was on the committee on teachers for 
three or four years, and I know we had the hardest fight in the world 
to keep men from being put in the position of principal who were not 
competent. That was wnen we haa no eUgible Ust. Now we have an 
eUgible Ust, and it is a great improvement in ev ery way. 

I would like to ask you one more question. What about your jani- 
tors in your small buildings ? 

Mr. Stuajlt. You mean the pay of the janitors ?. 

Mr. Goulden. Yes. What do you pay a janitor of a two or three 
or four or five or a six room building ? h-^ 

Mr. Stuart. Take our standard eight-room building. The janitor 
gets $540 a year. 

Mr. Goulden. What do you pay them in the two-room buildings? 

Mr. Stuart. Ten dollars a room a month — $20 a month. I pre- 
sume you get that point ? 

Mr. Greene. Does that man ever take care of more than one build- 
inff? 

Mr. Stuart. No. We have very few two-room buildings; they are 
only in the country. What we are building now is the eight-room 
buildings, and occasionally a twelve-room bunding. These Uttle two- 
room buildings that are mentioned in our table of buildings are 
country schools — Uttle frame shacks. 

Mr. Greene. Perhaps were country schools at the time they were 
built, but are now suburban. 

Mr. Stuart. Only a half dozen of them in the District. We divide 
them into practically two classes — eight-room buildings, of which 
there are nearly 100. They are two-story buildings, with four rooms 
on each floor. The rest of the buildings are nearly all twelve-room 
buildings. There is one twenty-room building and one eighteen-room 
building. . There is no question at all that so far as expense is con- 
cerned the grouping of children in large structures is economical. 
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I want to impress upon the committee this matter of supervision. 
I claim that the matter of supervision here in Washington is cheap. 
These thirteen people are practically doing the duties that the prin- 
cipals of buildings would do. Take Philadelphia. Under the reor- 
ganization thev have put a man or woman at the head of the building, 
mdependent, foot loose, and thej have called that man or woman a 
supervising principal, and he is doing in one building what our men are 
domg in eight or ten buildings. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Do you not think that he or she is doing it better in 
Philadelphia? 

Mr. Stuart. Of course, the supervising principal there can devote 
more time to each room. Our supervising principals have to cover a 
great deal more ground. 

Mr. GouLDEN. And there the supervising principal devotes all his 
time to that building? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; but that is adding to the expense, of course. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Before you finish I would Kke to ask you another 
(question, because I think you misunderstood one of my former ques- 
tions, when you stated that the most the principal of a building got — 
the highest salary — was a thousand dollars. What I meant to ask 
was this: How much extra compensation does the principal of a school 
get for acting as principal — ^f or having those additional responsibilities 
as principal? 

Mr. Stuart. Fifty dollars a year. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Did I understand you to say that she had no 
authority over any class room except her own ? 

Mr. Stuart. ISo authority in matters of instruction. She can not 
supervise the teaching, and it goes without saying in such a presence 
as this that the supervision of the teaching is the important thing in 
any school system. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you anything further to say ? 

Mr. Stuart. Not at this time. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Mr. Clark, I beheve you desire to be heard? 

Mr. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Please give us your full name and tell us whom you 
represent. 

STATEMENT OF ME. T. EDWAED CLARK. 

Mr. Clark. I represent the common weal — the parents and the chil- 
dren of Washington. I am an old citizen of Washmgton. I was bom 
here in 1836, and have now nearly reached the allotted time of man, 
three score years and ten, and I have something to say about the 
public schools of Washington. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We would be very glad to hear you. Is it on the 
subject-matter of these bills? 

Mr. Clark. Yes, and on the subject generally of public schools. I 
do not advocate any particular bill; I pr opos e to speak on the subject 
generally. Mj residence is 417 O street NW. 

The population of the District of Columbia is largely cosmopoUtan, 
made up of Senators, Members of Congress, Government officials, army 
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and navy officers, persons having business before Congress and the 
Government Departments, etc., while a comparatively small number 
earn their livelihood otherwise than as employees in one way or another 
of the General or District government. Consequently, there is not that 
community of feeling and unity of action upon matters of general 
interest to the city and District — ^such as the public school system now 
tmder consideration hj your committee — that would be found to exist 
in any other city of this great country. 

It can be safely said that considered as a whole the citizens of Wash- 
ington compare favorably, at least in intelUgence, acumen, and condi- 
tions of living, with any other city in all the worid, recruited, as they 
necessarily are, from the very best citizens, from whatever respect con- 
sidered, of all this broad land, and are therefore fully competent to con- 
sider and enlighten your committee on all subjects of a national or 
local character, and especially so in regard to the pubUc school systems 
of this District, in which all are more or less interested. But it is likely 
you will find, as is always the case, a reluctance on the part of nearly 
till, especially those holcfing high official positions and generally claim- 
ing residence in the States, to come before your committee and give 
opinions adverse to the conduct of our public schools. Other citizens 
not in Government employ and dependent upon their own efforts for 
a livelihood will not come because they can not spare the time from 
their occupations or business. 

On the other hand, the salaried officials of the District government 
are a small army in numbers, and to please their superiors, who rule 
this little territory with a czarish hand, are likely to swarm this com- 
mittee room to give such testimony as will further the wishes of the 
triumvirate, which is already before you. 

Another army, altogether too large, the administrative force of the 

Eublic schools, will furnish abundant witnesses to the same effect, 
ecause they, with the Commissioners and the members of the board 
of education, constitute a mutual admiration society held together by 
bread and butter interest and by the cohesive power of public pap? 
This was the case in the Senate investigation of schools by the District 
Senate Committee in 1900, which resulted in an attempted reformation 
and reorganization by the passage of the bill under which the schools 
are now organized and conducted. 

It was so to such extent that citizens who attended in large numbers 
to state their objections to the then system were to a very large extent 
deprived of the privilege by the multitude of District and other offi- 
cials, who occiipied nearly all the time the committee could spare to 
the hearing of^ testimony. Like a flock of frightened quail they 
seemed to run together for mutual protection and the defense of one of 
their number, who was imder fire and in defense of his nature studies 
system, which was then in vogue and is to-day to a very large extent. 
If I remember correctly, the Commissioners did not appear, except 
through their attorney, the late A. B. Duvall, who told the committee 
how thoroughly his children had been prepared for college, unmindful 
of the fact tnat the public schools were not established by the fathers 
for any such purpose as preparing the children of the rich for college 
and of the further fact that at that very time 14,000 of the children of 
the poor were attending half-day schools, which is little better than no 
schooling at all, and other unnumbered thousands were kept out of 
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school entirely for the want of room. Millions had been appropriated 
at the solicitation of the Commissioners and spent in building and con- 
ducting high schools for the benefit of the rich, but the children of the 
{)oor were then and are now being deprived of their birthright, con- 
erred by the fathers — a common school education to fit them for 
American citizenship, to enable them to earn a livelihood, and to pro- 
mote their morals. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said, Washingtonians are largely of the 
official class, and when a witness is introduced to you in his official 
capacity it is a sufficient introduction to warrant a respectful hearing. 
Inasmuch as I do not belong to that class, never having held any offi- 
cial position in either the general or municipal government, except 
that I wore the United States uniform of a captain for a period In 1861, 
was a member of the board of aldermen under the old form of govern- 
ment for a term of two years, and a trustee of pubUc schools for six 
years in the late sixties, I think it advisable to introduce myself, if the 
committee will kindly indulge me for a few minutes, to say that I am a 
plain citizen of Washington, engaged in commercial pursuit — one, if 
you please, of the commonweal, which, unfortunately for this class, 
only exist in this country to be the prey iipon which milHonaire com- 
bines and trusts, raihoad combinations, life insurance companies, and 
adulterated-food producers feed and grow fat; and for whose protec- 
tion Congress is now busily engaged upon the railroad rate bill, the 
pure-food bill, the insurance biU, and others, all holding out the hope 
of some degree of protection to the commonweal, which are treated all 
over this country, and especially so in this territory of the District of 
Columbia, very much in a Vanderbilt '' people-be-damned '' sort of way. 

I was born on the historic banks of the Anacostia, just east of tms 
building, on the 25th of June, 1836, and have lived here continuously 
until the present, now having nearly reached the allotted time of man, 
three score and ten years. About the time that Commissioner Mac- 
farland was bom in Philadelphia and Commissioners West and 
Biddle were in swaddHng clothes, the former on Staten Island, N. Y., 
the latter in Detroit, Mich., I was guarding the person of the immortal 
Abraham Lincoln, at the age of 25, with a company of 110 men, while 
the inspired words of his first inaugural fell from his lips in front of this 
building, the now magnificent park being covered with blocks of white 
marble, upon which the vast throng stood and which were used in the 
construction of the wings in which the Senate and House now assem- 
ble. I have seven children, nineteen grandchildren, and one great- 
grandchild, all Uving in this city save one granddaughter, some of 
them older than either of the Commissioners, and none of them 
feeding at the public crib or ever have. In the sixties I had the honor 
to serve for six years on the board of trustees of public schools, having 
been appoyited in the third school district, the eastern part of the city 
where I then resided, and had for a colleague from the first school dis- 
trict the Hon J. Ormand Wilson, a distinguished and highly re- 
spected citizen, now secretary of the American Colonization Society, 
and who was superintendent of the public schools from 1870 to 1885, a 

?eriod of fifteen years, during which, under his beneficent direction, 
Washington enjoyed the best public school system for imparting fun- 
damental education it has ever known, and, I very mucn fear, ever 
will know. He was really the only superintendent the schools have 
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ever had worthy of the name, and thousands of the products of that 
splendid period, gray-haired, many of them, now fill high and respon- 
sible Grovemment and other positions in this city most worthily and 
constitute the very best of our citizenship. 

I was educated in Alexandria, Va., in what was the Alexandria 
Boarding School, of which Benjamin Hallowell was principal — a 
Quaker gentleman, and all the assistants, with one or two exceptions, 
were Quakers — ^where I was a pupil from 1851 to 1856. Benjamin 
Hallowell was a very learned scientist and mathematician, his name 
a household word in every educated circle, the personal friend and 
intimate associate of the late Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, where Mr. Hallowell frecjuently lectured to large 
audiences, composed of the elite of Washington, Alexandria, then 
a flourishmg commercial city with a large population, and of the sur- 
rounding coimtry, intellectually considered, on astronomy and 
other scientific subjects. Domiciled for five years almost bieneath 
the shadow of the cherry tree which Washington chopped with his 
little hatchet, the story made a lasting impression upon my youthful 
mind, and I never cast my eyes upon that grand white marble monu- 
ment erected to his memory without recallmg the story and thin k ing 
that the American people erected that unequaled pile as much to 
commemorate his beautiful tribute to truth, which has had a benefi- 
cent influence on the civiUzed world, a:s to his great achievements 
in other fields of usefulness to his countrymen. In this connection 
I commend a fresh reading of the cherry tree story and a fresh view 
of the monument to the Mutual Admiration Society, which I have 
here mentioned. 

With this introduction to your committee of my very humble 
self, I respectfully submit that I and the thousands of the most 
respectable and intelUgent citizens of the National Capital who share 
my views, and are working in conjunction with me to induce the 
Board of Aldermen and Board of Common Council of this District, 
the Senate and House of Representatives, to strike down in the most 
drastic maimer the worthless and costly travesty upon education 
with which the educational cranks and faddists have sorely afficted 
the public schools; that the newljr imported Philadelphian, my very 
good friend the Hon. Commissioner Macfarland, while he may, 
at his own option, forfeit to an extent the dignity of his high office by 
log-rolling and speech-making in citizens' associations, to secure the 
passage ot resolutions to be used here as proof in his earnest efforts 
to continue the present school system, and thus retain in office his 
fellow-members in the Mutual Admiration Society, and in the control 
of the Commissioners the patronage of appointing the members of 
a B5ard of Education, could not have had the cherry-tree incident 
much in mind when he stated to his audience, that the bills now 
pending on this subject were intended to wrest from the control 
of citizens an institution purely local, when he certainly knew that 
each and every bill provided qualifications of a residence of five years 
and a taxpayer for the same period. And I further submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that his zeal must have largely overbalanced his discretion 
when he essayed to grossly insult his fellow-citizens who differ with 
him on this subject, many of whom, like myself, old enough in 
years and in citizenship to be his father, long before his immigration 
to this city, by designating us as '^outsiders and meddlers." 
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Mr. MoBBELL. Mr. Clark, we must confine ourselves here to the 
subject-matters of the bills. Any criticism you have to make on the 
bills the committee will be very glad to hear. 

. Mr. Clabk. All right, sir. May I state the history of the schools 
to a moderate extent — about their organization — and ver^ briefly? 
I want to show you if you please that tne pubUc schools of this city 
were not instituted to prepare children for college, bu,t were instituted 
to give them a common-school education to prepare them for citizen- 
ship and the duties of life. I think the present system is all wrong 
in every possible particular, for this reason. It is a fact, and statis-r 
tics show it, that only about 7 per cent of all the children who enter 
the first grade in this city ever reach the high schools — seven out of a 
hundred. 

About 70 per cent of all who enter the first grade leave about the 
sixth and seventh grades to become breadwinners; they are the chil- 
dren of poor people, and it is necessary when they get along about 
14 or 15 years of age to leave school and help to support the family. 
Now, imder the present system the curriculum of the schools is 
arranged through the gracies preparatory for the high school; the 
curriculum is prepared for the mgh school, and then in the high 
school it is preparatory for college. So that no matter at what period 
a child leaves the school his fimd of education is greatly neglected. 
There is so much stuff in the curriculum that they do not have time 
for the necessary drilling in the fundamentals. 

In ray judgment it is far more important to give the children a 
thorough instruction in the fundamentals, in the three Rs, if you 
please, rather than have them study works of fiction — ^Lalla Rookh 
and the Tale of Two Cities, and I don^t know how many others. 
You stop a school child on the street and you see he has a big bimdle 
of books that he is carrying, and if you look at the books you wiD 
find that they are such books as Lalla Rookh and Tale of Two Cities. 
I am not speaking from heresay, but from what I know. As a matter 
of fact very few people in tms city know what is going on in the 
schoolrooms; they see the children on the streets and they look well, 
and they suppose they are getting on all right, but they don't know 
anything about what goes on in the schoolrooms. Mr. Servin 
appeared here yesterday and made a speech about the schools. I 
question very much whether he has ever been in the schools excej)t 
perhaps now and then in the matter of some complaint in which his 
children may have been connected. 

That is the case generally. Now, I can tell you what is going on. 
I learned that Mr. Powell introduced this system called nature studies, 
and I saw the children going in cars out to the coimtry to examine 
the hills and the valleys and the rivers and to leam how they were 
formed, and to examine the strata of the earth, and the trees and the 
leaves and all that, and I thought what stuff that is! The papers 
were full of complaint about it. The children were required to bring 
money to school then to pay their carfare to take these excursions 
out iato the country, and Mr. Powell seemed to think that a child ten 
or twelve years old must leam everything at once and learn how the 
mountains were made and the whole world was formed. 

Mr. Gbeene. That has been abandoned since then, has it not? 

Mr. Clabk. That feature has, yes; that was sat down upon to such 
Itn extent that they finally abandoned that. When I learned that I 
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made it my business to visit the schools, and I did visit them to a very 
large extent; I went into hmidreds of them, of all grades. I had had 
a large experience as trustee, and I might say here that when I was a 
trustee the trustees were very diflPerent from what they are now. 
We went into the schools; we were supervisors and knew everjrthing 
that was going on in the schools. I don't suppose f any of these 
present trustees go into the schools unless it is on the^occasion of a 
commencement or something of that sort. They don't know about 
the work that is going on in the schools. I do know about it 
and I speak here from actual knowledge. I am in favor of a normal 
school; I think it is an excellent thing, but I went into a normal 
school in the Franklin Building not long ago, and let me tell you what 
I observed. You know one of the late Superintendent Powell's 
hobbies was thoroughness — everything must be thoroughly under- 
stood. 

I spent fully half or three-quarters of an hour in there and all the 
time 1 was there the subject under discussion by the normal school 
was why a woodpecker's eggs are speckled and why a woodpecker 
invariablv builds his nest m the hollow of a tree. [Laughter.] I 
wondered what connection there was between the color of a wood- 
pecker's eggs and preparing normal-school scholars to go out and 
teach children rudimentary education. I will give you an idea of 
what Mr. Powell regarded as thoroughness. I speak of this because 
I claim that to a certain extent the same thing exists to-day. 

Mr. Stuart. You can eliminate the woodpecker. 

Mr. Clark. Yes, you might possibly do that, but you have many 
other things just as foolish. I was in a seventh-grade school one after- 
noon and the teacher was carrying on a reading lesson. A child stood 
up to read. This was in next to the highest grade, mind you. The 
child stood up, and there was this phrase: "A wide waste of waters." 
The teacher asked the child to explain to her what was meant by a 
wide waste of waters, whether it was a vast expanse of waters or simply 
useless waters — ^waters of no use. Well, the child gave her idfti. 
Then she would call on another and then another and then another 
for an explanation, what this one's idea was and that one's idea was, 
and so on. Now, to make the story short, the half-hour was spent 
and that was as far as they got with that reading lesson — ^getting the 
opinion of each child as to miat the author meant by a wide waste of 
waters. I don't wonder that none of them can read when such 
methods prevail. I knew the teacher and I stayed after school, and 
I said to ner, ^'I thought you were going to have a readii^ lesson; do 
you call that a reading lesson?" "Well," she said, "our mstructions 
are to be thorough iu everything. We must not pass anything until 
it is thoroughly understood." " Well," said I, " that may be all right, 
but there is a good deal more to reading, I think, than to understand 
every phrase that comes up." 

The other day I was in an eighth-grade school, and they had imder 
discussion the subject of the Constitution of the United States. They 
were reading the Constitution of the United States. Well, they may 
learn something about it. It is a thing that very few imderstand; 1 
know I don't understand it, and Daniel Webster said he didn't under- 
stand it. As I say, they were readiug the Constitution, and they 
would come to something in it, some assertion, and then they would 
stop right there and they would spend half an hour — ^fuUy half an hour 
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was spent, I know, on a few little words. I thought, well, if they read 
the Constitution at that rate it will take them a good many years to^ 
get through with it. 

As I said, I have spent a great deal of time in visiting the different 
grades of schools, high schools and all, and when I di^overed what 
was going on and made up my mind that the system was not worth a 
cent for fundamental education I wrote very freely on the subject, 
and my letters were published in the papers. 

I have a ^ood many of them with me, out I will not take up the time 
of the committee to read them. But presently an agitation was brought 
about, editorials appeared in the papers, it got abroad that the system 
was worthless, and it resulted in the introduction of a resolution by 
Senator Stewart. May I read it ? It is very short. 

Mr. MoBBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Clabk. I have it here. It expresses, in my judgment, the 
opinion of the Senate. Here it is: 

On the 8th of Februaiy, 1900, Senator Stewart submitted the following resolution, which 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to unanimously: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia is hereby^ directed to make in- 
quiiy and inform the Senate what course of studies is prescribed for the public schools of the 
I>istrict of Columbia, and whether a thorough instruction in spelling, rea '' 
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mar, arithmetic, and geography supersede teaching of the higher branches <« learning; and if 
not, why not) 

That was the resolution that was brought about by the newspaper 
articles, letters, and editorials, and so forth, which were published, and 
that was the resolution imder which the investigation took place. 
They examined many witnesses 

Mr. MoBBELL. What is the date of that? 

Jiir. Clabk. That is the 8th of February, 1900, when the resolution 
was passed, and the investigation followed) which resulted in the pas- 
sage of the bill under which the schools are now operating. I was 
present at nearly every session of the committee. 

Mr. MoEBELL. Since the present system has been in vogue is your 
claim that the conditions are the same as they were previous to that? 

Mr. Clabk. Practically the same; very little change. There is this 
difference, and a very important one. I want to give the trustees, 
or whoever is responsible, credit for giving the children text-books. 
You know in Powell's time the children had no text-books, not a text 
book. All the instruction was to be oral by the teacher and the black- 
board; tell them a thing, and they must remember it. 

But when the present board of trustees came in they introduced 
text-books, and tney have text-books now. In fact, tney have too 
many of them. In one school I found they had four histories of the 
United States. '^What do you want with four histories?" I said. 
''Well, for reference," the teacher told me. ''For what?" "Well, 
suppose we found that when General Lee surrendered a Appomattox 
he surrendered 16,000 muskets. That is what it says in one history. 
Then we consult another historv, and perhaps that will say that he 
surrendered 30,000 muskets. Tnen we will consult a third book, and 
perhaps it will say he surrendered 12,000 muskets. So then we take 
the average and we find out that after all the first book was about 
ridit, because 16,000 seems to be about the average." 

In another school I found three histories of the United States. 
What they wanted with so many I could not imagine, except the expla- 
nation wmch I have given you. 
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Mr. Macfarland said that only a few outsiders and meddlers com- 
plain of the present system. Why, I can tell you there was a howl of 
mdignation that went up all over this city against Powell's administra- 
tion of the schools, and indignation from men holding the highest 
positions. 

Mr. MoBBELL. But that system is done away with? 

Mr. Clabk. It is not done away with. That is what I want to say^ 
I say the system to-day is practically the same as then. They have 
simply put text-books into the hands of the children, and they have 
dropped right into the Powell rut and are going right on to-day very 
much as they did in Powell's administration. There is some differ- 
ence, that is true. As Mr. Serven said yesterday, they are gradually — ■ 
^adually; it has been six years. How long do they want — a fife- 
time— to make the change? This present board of education has 
been in charge of the schools for six years. If they are going to make 
a change, how long do they want to make the change? Go into a 
schoolroom now, and what do you find ? You see apples and oranges 
and fruits and a mouse and a bird, perhaps. What are these for? 
''Well, we teach children that apples grow on trees and potatoes 
^ow in the ground, and why a mouse puts his hole in the ground in a 
zigzag fashion instead of straight — ^in order to keep the rain out ' ' — and 
a lot about the bird. It amoimts to nothing; it is trash. 

Mr. Gbeene. Have you a system that you would like to put in 
vogue in the schools here? 

Mr. Clabk. I would put in vogue the system, sir, that has the 
indorsement of time from time immemorial. 

Mr. Gbeene. When? Whose system was that? 

Mr. Clabk. Anybody's system — take the three R's. I have a 
grandchild 12 years of age. Talk about teaching them fundamental 
education, I was talking to her the other day. We were down on 
Pennsylvania avenue together, and she wanted to go to Q street, and 
she asked me how far it was. I said, '^Well, you can count up how 
many squares it is — F, G, H, I, and so on,'' and she said, ''No, I 
can't;" and I said, ''Why?" She ^aid, "Because I don't know my 
alphabet." "What," said I, "you don't know your alphabet?" and 
she said again that she did not ; tnat she had never learned it. Powell's 
idea was that a child should learn to read before he learned his 
alphabet. 

Mr. Gbeene. That has been done away with, though. 

Mr. Clabk. I don't know whether it has or not. This child is going 
to school to-day, and doesn't know her alphabet. I have another 
grandchild, 10 years of age, and she doesn't know her alphabet, 
either. 

Mr. Gbeene. I don't recollect when I learned mine, but I think I 
learned it before I went to school. 

, Mr. Clabk. I guess I did, too; but there are a greit many children 
that go to school that do not have any home facilities, ana they are 
dependent entirely upon the school in the matter of what they learn. 
It was discovered a few years ago here that there were lots of children 
who went to school without any breakfast. Why ? Because they din't 
have any breakfast to get. i ou know there are a good many poor 
people here. That resulted in a subscription being taken up, ana so on. 

Mr. MoBBELL. Now, Mr. Clark, excuse me. As I understand your 
argument it is to the effect that some change should be made in the 
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present school system^ and to bring that change about do I understand 
that you advocate any one of these particular bills which the com- 
mittee have before us? 

. Mr. Glabe:. No, sir; no particular one. I have read them all over, 
and I have agreed with Senator Gallinger to take his bill and make 
such changes as I propose to make in it, und I may do the same thii^ - 
here. I have not had time yet to do it, because my time has beei^ 
greatly taken up. I have written a lettfer to Senator Gallinger on the 
subject and one to Representative Babcock, expressing my views in 
a general way. Possibly that letter has fallen into your hands. 

Mr. MoBBELL. I think perhaps it would save the time of the com- 
mittee if you will postpone what further you have to say until you get 
your bill prepared or Senator Gallinger's bill, with the amendments 
suggested, and then come before the committee again and discuss 
that particular bill as amended, because we are now trying to get 
down to the subject-matter of the bills before us. 

Mr. Clabe. I will only take a few minutes. If you will allow me 
a few minutes more, I will finish. 

I remarked that a great many high officials of the Government, 
whose names except in a few instances I do not like to mention, have 
interested themselves in the pubUc schools and have written and 
spoken upon the subject. Among others has been Judge James M. 
North. Another one is a gentleman who is a high official in the gen- 
eral post-office, and I couB mention a great many old enough to be 
Mr. Macfarland's father and who have been residents of the District of 
Columbia since Mr. Macfarland was bom. The president of our 
Board of Commissioners is comparatively a newcomer, and the idea of 
his sHnging at those who object to his plans and calling them outsiders 
and meddlers is offensive. I want to say this, that a great deal is 
claimed by those who are running the schools here — I mean the Com- 
missioners and the trustees* and superintendents, and so on — that we 
have a splendid system. The way to judge of a tree, I believe, is by 
its fruit. Now, I know a high railroad official here very intimately 
who said to me not long ago, ^^What is the matter with the pubUc 
schools here?'' I said, ^*i don't know. What is the matter?" 

He said, ^^I will tell you. We employ a great many clerks here in 
our office and I find the bovs that come in from the parochial schools 
or the coimtry arouud make good clerks. They can spell and read 
and figure, and so on, but I have yet to find a boy, a graduate of a high 
schoolof Washington, that is worth a cent. They can't spell or write 
an ordinary business letter, and they are no good at all, and I have 
tried them and I have had to discharge them, and now," he sajs, 
''when a boy comes to me with a certificate of graduation from a high 
school of Washington I don't want him." I am simply telKng you 
the facts, gentlemen, and telling you what this gentleman told me. 
I tried to get him to put that in writing, and I want you to read his 
reply. He says that a great many who think as he does will not 
appear before the committee. I will read his reply. 

Deab Sir: I have your note left on my desk, and I will be very glad to give you my views 
on this subject verbally, but, as you know, a man in my position must hesitate to enter into 
any controversy with any public official, and while I can express an opinion to you in person 
I would not like to do so in writing, although I have no doubt you would respect my wishes 
and withhold them from the public. However, it is a pohcv which our company does not 
like its agents to adopt. I would be glad to talk to anybody at any time it is convenient, 
but that IS as far as I can go. 
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I am thoroughly acquainted with Washington. I have talked with 
a great many busmess men in this city, and I say without fear of con- 
tradiction that the almost universal opinion in Washington among 
business men and the men who pay the taxes is, notwithstanding Mr. 
Macfarland's statement or anybody else, that the thing they are doing 
now in the pubKc schools of Washington, preparing children for the 
high schools, and then in the high schools preparing the pupils for col- 
lege, is no good; that they are neglecting the fimdamentals. As Mr. 
Wilcox said (which Mr. Stuart quoted the other day), the only educa- 
tion of any possible use to the masses is that which enables them to 
make a living. Now, I would hke to know how the reading of Lalla 
Rookh and tne Tale of Two Cities helps anybody to make a Hving. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are very much obUged to you, Mr. Clark, and if 
you will inform the clerk when you have the amendments to Senator 
Gallinger's bill we will be glad to consider them. Does Senator Gal- 
linger's bill correspond with Mr. Babcock's? 

Mj. Clark. To a very large extent. I took his bill because it went 
into detail rather more thoroughly than any other bill I have read. I 
read them all rather hastily, but I propose to take the bill and make 
such changes as I think should be made, and I will do it as sooi\ as 
possible. I have a great deal to do; I am a very busy man. I am 
stealing time from my business to come up here and help to reform 
what I consider a very worthless system. 

The system perhaps is all right, and the teachers are all right, and 
the children are all right, but there is too much supervision. The super- 
vising principals are about as much of use to the children going to 
school as I am. They are no good. Each one of them has a teacher 
in the school that does all his writing, and I can prove that. The 
teachers have told me so, and these supervising principals take their 
ease. My idea is to make the teacher of the highest grade in each 
building the principal of that building and let her make the reports. 
There is very little to do anyhow. Such matters of discipline as come 
up do not take much time. The trouble with the system is that it is 
top-heavy, too expensive, and that is an almost universal opinion. 
There is too much money thrown away for fellows that do nothing. I 
know the whole corps; I know these supervisors, and I do not believe 
there is a head teacher in any of the schools in Washington but what is 
just as competent as any of these supervisors above them to nm their 
own schools. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. CHARLES DARWIN. 

Mrs. Darwin. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure that what I have to say 
is germane to the bills in question, but it has some bearing on what 
Mr. Clark has said. I can corroborate the fact that children somehow 
do not learn to spell, and they do not seem to know very much about 
geograplw. Otherwise I have liked the work of the schools here very 
much. It has seemed to me that the children ought to be taught more 
thoroughly in spelling. I do not know what the fault is, but I have 
had four children attend the schools here and have had occasion to 
observe a number of others, and it is a fact that they do not learn to 
spell. It seems to me that something must be lackmg. 

Mr. Stuart. It is not the spelling books; we put the spelling book 
in in 1900; that is one of the first things we did. 
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Mrs. Darwin. Then they do not have time enough for it, or some- 
thing; I don't know what it is. Otherwise I have liked the schools 
very much, and I think my children have been very much benefited 
by them. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you anything you would like to say in reference 
to any changes you might suggest in the bills that are before the com- 
mittee ? 

Mrs. Darwin. I would not like to say anything just now, but I have 
brought the document to which I referred the otner day regarding the 
sanitary conditions of the schools. It is Senate Document No. 65, of 
the 55tn Congress. It was a report made to the District of Columbia 
Committee in the Senate, not in the House. It is the third session of 
the 55th Congress, Document 65. I supi)ose it can be gotten at the 
document room, but if not I will leave this with you. rages 7 to 18 
embody the results of the investigation to be made in the sanitary 
conditions of the schools. 

Mr. Greene. That was when? 

Mrs. Darwin. That was published in 1899, 

Mr. Greene. Has that condition been corrected since then? 

Mrs. Darwin. That I do not know. 

Mr. Stuart. I think it has been corrected. I suggest that Mr. Bid- 
die, the Engineer Commissioner, be heard on that subject. 

Mrs. Darwin. I brought it because I was asked to; I do not know 
that it bears on the case at all now. 

Mr. Greene. You say that you do not care to make any criticism 
on the bill? 

Mrs. Darwin. Not at present. I think by and by, perhaps, when 
some other matters have come up I may have something to say; but 
I do not care to say anything further now. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Somebody has to make a break, so far as the bills are 
concerned. 

Mr. Greene. If nobody wants to say anything, we will not continue 
these hearings. 

Mrs. Curtis. I would like to insert a word or two right here, since 
the condition of the buildings has been referred to. 1 would like to 
speak of the condition of the Mott School. I thought it was passed 
by the board of education to put up a new building out at the Mott 
School. It is also embodied, I think, in the same report in which my 
husband, as surgeon in chief, speaks of the insanitary condition of the 
Mott School. Under the Mott School building there are from three to 
five inches of water Iving at all times, with the drainage from Howard 
Hill. It was passed fey tne board of education that they should have a 
new building, when last week, lo and behold, I was informed by the 
Commissioners that they had struck that out again and they had de- 
cided to give a new building to Deanwood instead of Mott. 

We have two rooms in that building,'^ the sixth and seventh grades, 
which are so dark that they have to use gas at all times. Last week a 
Uttle rirl complained of her eyes, and when she was brought to my hus- 
band ne immediately noticed that there was something more than a 
mere inflammation there, and he sent her to Doctor Belt, and I am 
sorry to say that she has gone totally blind. Doctor Belt claims that 
the condition of that room is responsible for her blindness. This child 
is Evangeline Hunter, whose father is a special examiner in the Patent 
Office, a little girl 13 years of age. 
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That is all I have to say, Mr. Chamnan. 

Mr. MoBBELL. Is there anybody else who desires to be heard at this 
time? 

Mr. Fabdon. Will your hearings continue for a day or two longer? 

Mr. MoBBELL. Yes; we will have some hearings this afternoon at 2 
o'clock; but I want to say here now that the committee does not care 
to ffo into or have discussed any extraneous matters. We are very 
glad to hear from anvbody now and from now on in regard to the sub- 
ject-matter of the bills and any criticism they may see fit to make for 
or against these bills. 

Mr. Fabdon. And in my brief remarks I wiU confine myself to the 
bills. 

Mr. MoBBELL. And then the committee will consider the subject in 
executive session, and if we desire any further information we will ask 
for further statements. 

Mr. Fabdon. I thought I might submit a few suggestions in writing. 

Mr. MoBBELL. We will be very glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Fabdon. And I would be glad if you would refer to one or two 
things in the report I have submitted. This is one thing to which 
attention is called in that report. The great difficulty has beei^ in 
selecting proper places and large enough sites for public schools. The 
usual form used by Congress for a number of years is to procure a site 
and build an eight-room school building in a locality to be selected by 
the Commissioners. Now I advocate and have for a number of years 
as chairman of this committee of the board of frade that they should 
ask Congress' to grant a sufficient amount of money to procure the 
sites first and then ask for the building. I tell you, gentlemen, that 
in several instances it has been impossible to procure a site sufficiently 
la^e, and it had to go over until the next jeax. 

The board of trade fully indorses the position I have taken in this 
matter, that an appropriation should be made for a site first. They 
ask for so many Duildings now. What I mean is, if you make an 
appropriation of a sufficient amount of money, say $100,000, to 
select a site then the architect can fit his building to that site, and 
then we can have fight and air; but advertising it, as it is done now, 
results, perhaps sometimes, in property holders combining, and it is 
objectionable to very manv to have a schoolhouse near them, and 
then in the settled part or the city it is almost impossible now to 
secure a site with sufficient Hght for the amount appropriated. 

Mr. MoBBELL. In that connection, let me ask you something con- 
cerning the present location of schools. I have been informed that 
there are several schools grouped very close together, instead of being 
distributed. 

Mr. Fabdon. I am glad you asked that question. The reason of 
that is this. A school is wanted in a certain division, in a certain 
localitjr. The Commissioners advertise for a site in that locality; it 
is a built-up locahty, and so we have had to group them. We have 
had to group three or four buildings near together, because it has been 
impossible to get a location in the business part of the city, where land 
is from $10 to $15 a square foot, and for that reason I advocate, 
although it does not come under you directly, but it does come under 
your influence, in regard to the appropriation for pubhc schools, to 
give authority to the Commissioners to procure the site one year and 
then have the plans drawn for the building the next year. They will 
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have the plans drawn then to fit that lot, and then they get suggestions 
as to the cost of that building and they will have a sufficient lot for 
light and air and a sufficient building that is not cramped. At pres- 
ent the halls of the buildings are cramped and poorly lighted. I can 
show you a building here tnat cost $60,000, and on account of there 
not being a sufficient appropriation there are not over five or six feet 
of Ught on the whole broadside of the building. . 

Itog. GiTTERMAN. Mr. Chairman, would you be willing to ascertain 
whether the chairman of the public school committee of the board of 
trade considers that the best interest of the schools would be sub- 
served by having a commission decide on a general plan for the con- 
solidation of the schools and for the abandonment and sale of certain 
schools and a general plan for the character, size, location, and so 
forth of schools in accordance with which the educational interests 
of the pubUc school system may be subserved? 

Mr. MoRBELL. Will you kindly answer the question? 

Mr. Fardon. I didn't hear it. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There is a commission proposed in some of the 
biUs. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The bills propose a commission to select sites for 
schools, and also to aCTee on a general plan. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. (Keading) : 

That a commission consisting of the superintendent of schools, the superintendent of 
buildings and supplies, and the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department is hereby 
created for the purpose of submittmg to Congress at its session begiiming December, 1907 — 

First. A general plan for the consolidation of the public schools in the District of Colum- 
bia and the abandonment and sale of such schools and school sites as may by them be 
deemed necessary and desirable for the best good of the public school service. 

Second. A general plan for the character, size, location, etc., of schools in accordance 
with which the educational and business interests of the public school system may be 
subserved. 

Mr. Fardon. I had not read that; I think that is a very good sug- 
gestion and I should be glad to see it incorporated in any bill that is 
prepared by this committee. 

Mrs. .Darwin. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I think the 
difficulty in the matter of spelling and geography is something that 
they are trying to remedy; in the high schools, at least, I know that 
they are studymg spelling at this time, or at least that is so in one of 
the high schools. It woiud seem as if they were trying to remedy the 
difficulty even when they get to the high school, but it seems as if it • 
ought to be done in the graded schools. I do not know where the 
famt lies. 

Mr. Stuart. May I state in that connection that growing out of 
the cry in 1900 that spelling was not properly taught in the District 
the Board of Education introduced the spelling book into the graded 
schools, and in order to try to correct the evils which had existed prior 
to that and to head off the ill effects of it they put the spelling book 
into the high schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Why is that necessary now? That was six years 
ago. if they started learning spelling six years ago you would think 
that by this time they would nave learned something about it. 

Mr. Stuart. You see it takes eight years for a child to go from the 
first grade to the high school. vSo it would be a fair proposition that it 
would require as much time as that to train a sphool system in spelling 
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from the first grade to the high school. I should favor the dropping of "^ 

the spelling book in the hi^h school after such time. The putting of 
the spelling book in the high school in 1900 was a concession that 
instruction in spelling was needed. 

Mr. Clark. Can you tell me why it is that graduates of the high i 

• school can not spell now? i 

Mr. Stuart. I do not admit it. 

Mr. Clark. They come out of the high school and can not spell. 

Mr. Stuart. I deny that the graduates of the high school can not 
spell. 

Mr. Clark. It is true, and if the conunittee will adopt the plan | 

adopted by the Senate committee and examine them they will find j 

what I say to be true, that all fundamental education is practically ! 

neglected now. 

Sir. Stuart. How will you correct it? 

Mr. Clark. You do not teach it — ^you waste all the time in the graded 
schools on trash and don't drill them. 

Mr. Stuart. We teach spelling. 

Mr. Clark. I know you do, but they don't know anything about it, 
you don't teach it thoroughly enough. When I went to school the 
time was taken up in teaching spelling and reading and arithmetic, 
and although I was hardheaded I got it in my head after a while, but 
you have too many things that take up the time of the teachers and 
they can't drill tne children in what is important and absolutely 
essential, and so they come out of the high schools unfitted for any- 
thing. 

Mr. Stuart. No, they do not; the graduates of our high schools are 
making our best citizens. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock, the committee took a recess until 2 o'clock 
p;m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The committee met at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the taking of 
recess. 

Mr. Greene (in the chair). I imderstand that Doctor Thompson, 
representing the South Washington Citizens' Association, is here; and 
if so, we wiU hear any statement he has to make. 

STATEMENT OF ME. MILLAED FILLMOBE THOMPSON. 

Mr. Thompson. Gentlemen of the committee, I represent the South 
Washin^on Citizens' Association, being its vice-president. 

The citizens' associations of Washin^on look out for the welfare of 
the whole city. They are representative members of the community. 
We are divided into several citizens' associations, and ours is the South 
Washington Citizens' Association. We give our best advice, of course, 
to the Commissioners, and on such an occasion as this we feel it a 
privilege to come before the committee and give our views which I 
bring to-day from the association which I represent. 

A recent meeting of the association unanimously adopted three 
cardinal points relative to the schools of Washington. First, the 
schools at present organized is the model of organization; second, the 
teachers of our schools instead of receiving a small salary at as present 
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should be compensated according to their worth; and third, the trus- 
tees of the District should, as far as practicable, be appointed from 
the different sections of the District, and serve without compensation. 
Those are the resolutions adopted. The first proposition is that the 
present organization is in line with every well regulated bodj of indi- 
viduals in existence: superintendent, supervising principal, , the 
principal, and the teachers themselves making up that organization. 

Our United States Government has at its head the President, then 
the cabinet, and then the representatives from the various sections, 
and their constituents. It is the same way in our school organization. 
Our Army is organized in the same way, -the lieutenant-general, the 
various major-generals and brigadier-generals, and then the colonels 
in charge of regunents, and then the officers of the companies, and then 
privates, formmg the great body of the Army. In order to bring the 
men up to the standard our Navy is organized in the same way, and as 
I have said, in every organized body it is the general plan adopted of 
organization. Our present superintendent, Mr. Stuart, is the man for 
the place. He was identified with us for a long while before he was 
made superintendent, he has grown up with us; he is a college grad- 
uate, and above all he is a discreet man and a leader. Our supervising 
principals I can also speak for, although I do not know them all. 1 
can speak for those in my district. 

I have been there forty-eight years and have attended the pubUc 
schools in that section, and I have watched the growth progressively 
of the public schools in that particular section, and I know that my 
statement will hold good for the whole District of Columbia. If we 
go back twenty-five years and look at what went on then, and compare 
it with to-day, we can readily see what the progress has been. The 
teachers, as some one has said, are famiUar with the families of the 
District and they have the interest of their neighbors and their own 
brothers and sisters at heart, and every one in that community; and 
even when they come from abroad they adapt themselves to the sur- 
roundings and they raise their families here, and that is where they 
have the hold on the community. 

The supervision of our schools is the most unique known, and we 
are satisfied and would deplore any change. No doubt our teachers 
should be better paid, and our night schools, above all things, should 
be improved and given attention. There is where our stronghold 
will be — ^by iJringing our night schools up as high as possible. Our 
lecturing course^ should not be increased. Lecturing courses are to 
instruct people 'along specialties; you will see that is so by looking 
at our medical societies and our law schools, and of course any one 
can see that to study a specialty you need a course of special lectures. 
But when it comes to educating the young men and women generally, 
especially those girls who have had to go to work, eighteen and 
nineteen years old, who are perhaps working in stores, who in their 
earlier youth were not able to get proper school facilities, you want 
to give them something of the cardinal principles of education so 
they can be an honor to the community. Therefore, I say we want 
to magnify the night schools and let the lecturing be secondary in 
our school system. 

It is also said that we have some slums. We have no slums in 
Washington. That seems like a bold assertion, but I have traveled 
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Washington from one end to the other, by night and by day, and I 
defy you to find slums here. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Does that coincide with the report of Doctor Riis, of 
New York, who made a report on the condition of Washington last 
year before the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Thompson. I don't know whether he knows as much about 
Washington as I do. I have been traveling over Washington night 
and day for the last twenty-three years, and I speak from experience. 
I can go any place in Washington at night and not even take a pen- 
knife with me, and never be molested. You can not do that in other 
cities. In Chicago you can not go around the ice plants there at 
night without being held up by some oiie who says, ''Give me a 
dollar. '^ We have no such places here. 

We have poor men and women, but it is an honor to be poor, because 
from the poor men the rich men come, and lots of our best citizens 
have been poor. But when you say slum, you mean degraded 

Eeople, and we have no degraded people in Washington. It is as 
ard to find a slum here as it is to fmd an oasis in the Great Sahara. 
So we must not believe that there are any slums in Washington; on 
the contrary, the city is an educated and refined community. The 
teachers who enter our schools are from the normal school* In con- 
nection with the training of our teachers, we have discussed in our 
society the proposition, made in one of the bills, relative to teachers 
having to take an examination each year before promotion. We 
have these teachers that come up from graded scnools up to the 
high school, and then from the high school to the normal school, 
and they have to pass rigid examinations and go through a test 
which, if they stand successfully, assures us that they are fitted to 
teach anywhere in the public schools in this city or anywhere else 
in the United States. 

If you give them every year an examination before promoting 
them, or re(juire them to take an examination in order to remain 
in their positions, you will worry the life out of those people. Take 
any gentlemen here who is a specialist, and who would be examined 
on ms topic all through his term or business life. If he knew he was 
going to get that, he would be worried more or less. Take Doctor 
Lorenz. He went out to Chicago to perform an operation on a child, 
and they told him he could not perform that operation unless he 
took an examination and passed it. "Gentlemen, I can not stand 
your examination,*' he said; '^I can not stand the examination 
that you give to young men that come out of your medical colleges. 
Fundamental principles I would not object to being examined in. 
I would not object to being examined in the work I am doing, but I 
can not remember all these thin^ that are required in an examina- 
tion that have been out of my mind for years. 

They said, ''Take the examination nominally, then.'* He went to 
work and performed his great operation, which was such a great suc- 
cess. He could not stand the examinations that the men took who 
were graduated from the medical college; and he admitted it. And so 
in the case of the teacher, some of the best teachers in our schools, who 
have been working perhaps for twenty years, could not go into exami- 
nations in Greek and Latin and pass them as well as the students who 
have just come out of the high school. 
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Mr. MoBRELL. Pardon me just there. You do not believe in the 
requirement of an examination for teachers? 

Mr. Thompson. Originally? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Thompson. I beUeve in the examination in the first place, when 
they. go through the normal schools and start in school to teach; I 
think there should be an examination then determining who are quali- 
fied to be teachers, but I do not believe in examinations after that 
before teachers could be promoted. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I call attention to the fact that the bills only 
call for such examinations as the gentleman seems to be in favor of? 

Mr. Thompson. Well, I had in mind that bill in which each year 
there should be an examination. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you read the bills? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. There is one bill which provides for an 
examination each year, I think. 

Mr. MoRRELL. 1 am not aware of any such provision in any of the 
bills. 

Mr. Thompson. I think there is one such bill as that. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think not; if you will go through the bills carefully 
and study them I think you will see that I am right. 

Mr. Thompson. And the concensus of opinion was there that we 
want no change in our school system. The Babcock bill, the same as 
the Commissioners' bill, meets our requirements, and we urge its 
passage. 

I am obliged to you, gentlemen, for the hearing. 

Doctor Fardon. Will you allow me to ask the gentleman one ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Certainly. 

Doctor Fardon. I believe you started out, did you not, with the idea 
that you wanted a larger board of education and that they should 
serve without compensation? 

Mr. Thompson. Yes. The third resolution was: The trustees of 
the District of Columbia should be, as far as practicable, appointed 
from the different sections of the District to serve without compensa- 
tion. You were not here when I read this. The first was that the 
schools as at present organized is a model organization. Second, the 
teachers in our schools, instead of receiving a small salary as at pres- 
ent, should be compensated according to their worth, and the third 
resolution I read just now. They are the resolutions adopted by our 
association. 

Mr. Greene. Please read that last one again. 

Mr. Thompson. That the trustees of the pubUc schools of the 
District of Columbia should, as far as practicable, be appointed from 
the different sections of the city 

Mr. Greene. What is the condition to-day in that respect ? 

Mr. Thompson. They are appointed from any part of the District. 
In years gone by the fourth district had a representative, the third 
district had a representative, and the northeast district had another 
representative, and so on, and they would meet and the teachers would 
be able to ask questions; but now these members of the board of 
education are strangers to us, practically. 

Mr. Greene. In other words, your association is opposed to the 
board as at present constituted as far as their residences are concerned ? 
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Mr. Thompson. Yes; but not to change the board. But when 
appointed hereafter 

Mr. Greene. Why, if it is wrong to-day, should they not be changed 
at once? 

Mr. Thompson. Thev have good men, as was stated, and they do 
not see the beauty of the proposed provision as we see it from having 
representatives from the different sections of the city. They are good 
men all right 

Mr. Greene. But if they do not come up to the requirements which 
your association thinks necessary why should not a new system be 
adopted at once ? 

Mr. Thompson. If there is any change, if there is a new system 
adopted, that is the system we want. 

STATEMENT OF DE. HANSOH T. A. LEMON. 

Doctor Lemon. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when I learned that 
Doctor Thompson was going before the committee as a representative 
of the Citizens' Association of Southwest Washington I arranged to 
come with him, not as a representative of that association, but 
simply as a resident of that section of the city. My reason for coming 
with the Doctor is that I have peculiar opportunities of knowing the 
workings of the school system as it is. For ten years I was a teacher 
and principal in the public schools in Washington, and since my resig- 
nation as a teacher I have practiced medicine in the same section of 
the city. I can heartily commend the administration as it now 
exists in the school system. If it were not for the presence of the 
superintendent of schools here I would say many things that would 
be greatly to his credit. I have known the superintendent for a num- 
ber of years; I knew him when he was supervising principal prior to 
his appointment as superintendent. 

Regarding the examinations, if I might go into my own experience 
in connection with the schools (at the time of my entrance I was 
not a normal school graduate), I was educated in Baltimore, and so I 
was required to take an examination. I therefore took an examina- 
tion upon my entrance and war marked down considerably for lack 
of experience. I took a position in the lower grades, and feeling 
opportunities might arise for promotion and desiring a higher grade 
certificate, I was compelled to take another examination. So I do 
not see how the bill can provide for any difference in that respect 

Mr. Greene. What year was that when you were compelled to take 
an a dditional examination? 

Doctor Lemon. Answering your question offhand, I would say 
about 1890. At the time of the former appointment as a teacher in 
the public schools, probably 1888, I took my first examination. 

Tnere is nothing, Mr. Chairman, that I could say that would not be 
to the credit of the present administration as it is, without going 
into detail. 

Mr. Clark. At what period were you connected as a teacher in 
the schools; what year? 

Doctor Lemon. I was appointed in. 1889 and resigned in 1899, 
making a period of ten years. 
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Mr. Clark. That was before the present system of education, 
before the passage of the bill under which the schools are now organ- 
ized? 

Doctor Lemon. I understand the schools were reorganized in 1900. 

Mr. Clark. All your period of service was before that, was it? 

Doctor Lemon. Yes; out I feel, as I say, that I have had opportu- 
nities of observation since that time, because of my acquamtance 
with those same teachers and because of the fact that I have prac- 
ticed medicine in the families where those pupils Uve, and because of 
my acquaintance with those parents. I nave in that way known 
about the administration of the school system as it has been con- 
ducted. 

Mr. Greene. Have you studied the bills that are at present before 
the committee ? 

Doctor Lemon. Only through the newspapers. 

Mr. Greene. You have not read the bills themselves? 

Doctor Lemon. Not completely. 

Mr. Greene. Therefore you are not prepared or do not desire to 
make any criticism of the subject-matter of the bills? 

Doctor Lemon. No, sir; I only indorse the administration as it is. 

STATEMENT OF M£. A. T. STUART, SUFEEINTEND^NT OF 
SCHOOLS, EESTIMED. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Doctor Stuart, there was a question which I intended 
to ask you this mominff and neglected to do so. It was this. What 
is your opinion as to tne advisibility of having the colored assistant 
superintendent exercise exclusively the supervision of the colored 
grade schools and the colored high school, to the exclusion of the 
director of high schools so far as the colored high school is concerned? 

Mr. Stuart. That would imply practical separation in the admin- 
istration of the two school systems, as I understand it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. No, not necessarily ; it would simply separate the col- 
ored high school as far as the supervision of the colored high school is 
concerned, take that school away from the jurisdiction of the director 
of high schools and put it under the colored assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Stuarj. My notion about that is that there ought to be no 
essential difficulty in a director of high schools supervising all high 
schools, whether white or colored, if that is his function; but that that 
can be done, if done judiciously, without friction. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I do not understand you as far as '^without friction'' 
is concerned. 

Mr. Stuart. I mean this. That it is entirely practicable for a man 
who is designated to take charge of high schools, without regard to 
color, with the same curriculum and the same standards, it is entirely 
practicable for such a man to supervise all the high schools and yet 
for the assistant superintendent of colored schools to have prac- 
tically administrative charge of the colored schools as a whole. For 
an example, we have a head teacher of music. She directs all the 
music in all the schools, white and colored. Yet she does it through 
an assistant in the colored schools. It makes uniformity of instruction. 
I can see we ought to have such a person as a director of high schools, 
and so maintaining methods and standards of high school instruction, 
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with all their advantages applied equally to all schools; and I think it 
can best be done through the individual who makes that a specialty. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You refer there to the director of high schools? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir; but I would add further that the man who 
does that work in the colored schools must properly recognize the 
office of the assistant superintendent of public schools and be in touch 
with him. 

Mr. MoRRELL. In other words,, as far as the colored high school is 
concerned, you think it perfectly feasible that the director of high 
schools could delegate his supervision of that school to the assistant 
superintendent of schools, who is colored? 

Mr. Stuart. He could. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And that would work in harmony with the system 
as it exists to-day? 

Mr. Stuart. I think it would all tend to unity. This clash of 
authority as between the assistant superintendent of colored schools 
and the white director of high schools, which has been referred to, 
need not to my mind exist. As I said this morning, I am in favor of 
a unified system of schools, unified in opportunity and unified in 
responsibihty. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We understand that 

Mr. Stuart. And that means one board of education. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We understand that, that was the only point- 



Mr. Stuart. That point perhaps should be carried through, Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr. MoRRELL. In relation to the feasibility and the practicability 
of the director of high schools delegating to the colored assistant 
superintendent of schools the supervision of the colored high school, 
that was the point. 

Mr. Stuart. It would be entirely within his province to delegate 
it, I should say. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Or that such a provision could be made in the organic 
law, or in a new bill, that the supervision of the colored high school 
should be under the colored assistant superintendent, of course the 
director of high schools being permitted or obliged to see that the 
curriculum was kept up to the curriculum in the other high schools. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, I think so. Of course the advantage of having 
one man at the head of all high school instruction is manifest, and 
perhaps the unwisdom of leaving off any given school from those 
advantages 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, but it seems as far as we have been able to 
elicit information on this point, in view of the different conditions 
that exist, that a change of some kind is warranted. 

Mr. Stuart. On the supposition that a colored man would under- 
stand the needs and would know better how to approach the instruc- 
tion of the colored students in the high schools? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. That is a natural conclusion. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And you think a colored man would be more capable 
of doing that than a wmte man. Do I imderstand you to say that ? 

Mr. Stuart. You ask me whether I think he would? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. That would depend upon the man. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. Naturally; we are not selecting men at random. Of 
course, every hjrpothesis tliat is suggested is on the basis that we are 
getting the best material to be obtained for a position. 

Mr. Stuart. Certainly. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You think that would be advisable, do you? 

Mr. Stuart. I am not prepared to say that I think it advisable. I 
do 'think that an efficient colored man would imderstand his own 
people better than a white man. 

Doctor Fardon. Will you allow me one more question ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Doctor Fardon. The colored superintendent has, I think, four dis- 
tricts scattered all over the city which he has to visit; thej are under 
his charge. The districts of the white schools have a certain territory. 
Those territories are adjacent to each other; but the colored schools 
are scattered, and their districts sometimes extend from the Potomac 
River to the boundary, and I think if he had additional duties put 
upon him as colored superintendent he would not have the opportu- 
mty to visit them, because he has to drive all over the District to visit 
the schools and give them the attention that an assistant superintend- 
ent should give. That is the only difficulty I see in the proposition 
that is made. As I say, I have been connected officiallv with the 
schools a long while. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But you think that if the opportunity was given him 
that he would be perfectly capable of — 

Doctor Fardon. My point is just this. That one superintendent of 
the high schools — that embraces four schools in the District, three 
white and one colored — would have more opportunity of visiting the 
colored schools and supervising them more than if it was entirely left 
to the assistant supenntendent. The colored assistant superintend- 
ent has to visit a territory embracing, I think, over 40 schools, and 
these high schools being very near together, comparatively speaking, 
and there being one director of the high schools, that director could 
visit them all; could go from one to another very easily, while, on the 
other hand, the colored superintendent could not do that. 

Mr. Stuart. I would say that I think a definition of the duties of 
the colored assistant superintendent would be a desirable thing. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Certainly in view of the testimony we have had, I 
think it is absolutely necessary. 

Prof. Kelly-Miller. I would like to say in this connection, if 
you will permit me, that as it seems to me the difficulties in the M 
Street High School are temporary and incidental, that they are not 
necessarily a part of the supervision of these schools under one 
director. We have a manual training high school, on the same 
footing with the M Street High School, and it is under the white 
director of manual training, and yet as I understand it (Mr. Stuart 
will correct me if I am wrong) they do not have a corresponding 
friction there that they have in the M Street High School. 

If the director of the M Street High School is to be detached, why 
not the director of the manual training school also ? As I said before, 
it seems to me the difficulty in the M Street High School is not inher- 
ent in the situation. It is possibly in the personality. I don't care 
to say anjrthing reflecting on anybody; I am not warranted in doing j 

that, but it is a matter of record in the public press and in the records i 

■i 
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of the school board that the director of high schools made certain 
broad statements oflFensive to the colored pupils 

Mi, Morrell. We will not go into that any more; we have heard 
a good deal in regard to the M Street High School on those lines. I 
was trying to get at what changes, if any, ought to be made in the 
organic law, or suggestions as to what additions or alterations should 
be made in the bifls before the committee. 

, Professor Miller. I would say on that point, if you would permit 
me, that it seems to me that the colored assistant should have charge 
not only of the M Street High School specifically, but of the manual 
training high school and of the normal school (colored) just as fully as 
of the M Street High School; but my own judgment would coincide 
with the superintendent, in that the director of the several depart- 
ments should have charge of the colored schools as well as the white, 
but in that direction he should be responsible immediately to the 
colored assistant superintendent in charge. 

Mr. Morrell. Just as I suggested, he should see that the standard 
of the colored school was maintained on a basis with the white 
school. 

Professor Miller. But the essential point I want to make is that 
the M Street High School should not be singled out 

Mr. Morrell. I wish we could get away from the M Street High 
School and just talk on the broad basis without referring to any par- 
ticular schools. 

Professor Miller. All of the schools of secondarjr grade, then; 
that would include the high school, the manual traimng school, and 
possibly the normal school. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, whether it is Professor 
Kelly-Miller's opinion that it would be easy or practicable in this lati- 
tude to get a white director in charge of both white and colored sec- 
ondary schools to accept and report to any colored assistant superin- 
tendent as his superior officer for the colored schools? 

Mr. Miller. That is only a matter of personal opinion. I think 
we have sensible directors in Washington, who will do their duty as 
laid down in the law. 

Mr. Morrell. Will you repeat your question, Mrs. Gitterman? 

Mrs. Gitterman. Whether you would be willing to ask Professor 
Kelly-Miller whether in his opinion it would be practicable to get in 
Washington a white director of secondary schools who would be willing 
to report, as far as the colored schools are concerned, to a colored assist- 
ant superintendent as his superior? 

Mr. Morrell. Your question implies that the director of the sec- 
ondary schools should also be colored. Is that the inference? 

Mrs. Gitterman. If we need directors of high schools at all. I was 
only trying to understand what Professor Kelly-Miller thought would 
be the result of having such an arrangement as he suggested. For 
instance, suppose the director of high schools were told to-morrow 
that he should report all conditions in the school, which is to be name- 
less, and in the other schools under him, so far as they may be colored (I 
think that that is the only colored one he has, however), to the assist- 
ant superintendent, who is colored, in charge of colored schools, 
whether Professor Miller thinks such a white director of high schools 
would be willing to obey that unless it came as a direct order, as in 
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the case of the diplomas, the second and third time, and if that would 
lessen friction? 

Mr. MoRRELL. That was not my idea. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No; but that was Mr. Stuart's idea and Professor 
Kelly-Miller's. 

Mr. MoRRELL. My idea was whether the director of hiffh schools 
could not delegate ms authority as far as the colored school was con- 
cerned to the assistant superintendent of schools, who is colored. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs; I understood your point. 

Mr. Greene. Allow him to report to the director? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Greene. The assistant superintendent should report to the 
director as to the conditions in the colored high school, and then the 
director could judge whether those conditions were like the others. 

Mr. Stuart. The difiiculty with that would be, Mr. Chairman, that 
if the director of high schools should delegate his authority to the col- 
ored assistant superintendent for high schools, correspondingly the 
director of manual training, white, should delegate his authority over 
the colored manual training school to the assistant superintendent of 
colored schools 

Mr. MoRRELL. Why would not that be a good thing? 

Mr. Stuart. You would then saddle upon this assistant superin- 
tendent of colored schools, who is not an expert in high schools or 
an expert in manual training least of all, the technical duties of 
supervision which these men exercise, and it would be asking, per- 
haps, too much of him. Now, a solution like this would answer: 
If you should have an assistant to the director of high schools, not 
the colored superintendent, to take charge, to specially supervise that 
high school, and another colored assistant to specially supervise the 
whole line of manual training in the colored high schools, you would 
not meet with that difficulty; but you would then meet with the 
objection of multiplexing supervision. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Which is one of the chief things that is complained 
about to-day, as far as I can make out. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. JAMES H. W. BEAKE, EECTOR OF CHEIST 
CHTTRCH, GEORGETOWN (EPISCOPAL). 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen : I do not want to interrupt the com- 
mittee, and I have no speech to make. I have noticed in the papers, 
though, that this is an open question to the committee, and also to 
the citizens of the city, m rererence to our school system. I have 
been a resident of the city of Washington for some three years. Dur- 
ing that time I have had certain members of my family in the differ- 
ent schools, and T have visited more or less regularly the schools, and in 
our section of western Washington, or, as we like to term it over there, 
Georgetown. I want simply to go on record as very much pleased 
with the arrangement of the schools there and with the general modus 
operandi of the schools, and I doubt very sincerely whether a change 
in supervision would be a benefit. 

There is one thing that I think would be a great benefit to those 
who are at work in the schools. I am heartily in favor of a bill — I 
think it is termed the Commissioners' bill — ^in which provision is 
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made for an increase in the salary of the teachers. I do think our 
teachers are underpaid, and, as far as I know them personally, I 
want to attest that a better class of teachers does not exist, and it 
seems to me that they are doing work for a mere minimum. 

As to the general supervision, and so forth, I think that is excellent, 
and I think a curtail in that would be a detriment rather than a 
benefit. I simply want to go on record as voicing my own sentiment, 
and I think the sentiment of mj parish in that respect, that we are 

S leased with the general supervision of the schools, but that we do 
elieve that an increase in the salaries of the teachers is deserved, and 
that that will benefit in many ways our general school system. 

Mr. MoRRELL. May I ask you it you have studied the provisions of 
the other bills, besides the Commissioners' bill ? 

Mr. Blake. Only in an indirect way, sir; not sufficient to pass 
judgment on them. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then you are not familiar wuth them sufficiently to 
come to any decision as to whether any of their provisions would 
better the svstem rather than the provisions of the Commissioners' 
bill? "^ 

Mr. Blake. No ; not in a way so that I would like to go on record 
in that matter. There are one or two things that have been talked of 
freely among some of my people. I think one of the bills, if I am 
right about it^ — and I am not as thoroughly posted in the matter 
as I would like to be — ^but does not one or the provisions of the bill 
seemingly cut down the force of supervision ? 

Mr. Morrell. In a measure; yes. 

Mr. Blake. That of itself on general terms I fear would be detri- 
mental. I think the present method of supervision is a good one, 
and, as far as I know, is productive of good results. 

Mr. Clark. May I suggest a question? 

Mr. Morrell. Yes. 

Mr. Clark. The gentleman speaks of the supervision. I would 
like to ask him wheSier he knows of the curriculum and methods of 
teaching, whether he has had opportunity to observe them? 

Mr. Blake. I would like to answer that question very freely. I 
have examined the curriculum in the schools more or less definitely, 
sir, and I have examined them with the' idea as to the results. I am 
fully convinced that the curriculum as far as I know is good, and I 
believe if carried out faithfully as it is it will produce good results. 

Mr. Clark. Are you speaking of the graded schools or the high 
schools ? 

Mr. Blake. Especially the high schools, as my attention has been 
more particularly called to the Western High School. Possibly I 
may be a little partial, as one or two members of my family have 
been in the high school. I can say for my son's progress in the school 
that I would like to attest my accord with the way in which he has 
been instructed. He was studying for a special course, a special col- 
legiate course. 

Mr. Clark. Your son, then, was preparing for college? 

Mr. Blake. Yes ; he was preparing for what they call the mechan- 
ical or scientific course. He is now a student in George Washington. 

Mr. Clark. Do you know whether he was ever required to write 
dissertations on the works of Shakespeare or on works of fiction ? 
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Mr. Blake. My remembrance is that he was, sir. 

Mr. Clark. Do you know that as a fact, that that is a require- 
ment in the high schools — dissertations on plays of Shakespeare and 
other works of that character ? 

Mr. Blake. I think that is a requirement in the high school, 
although I am not certain ; I am pretty sure that he was required to do 
something of that kind. 

Mr. MoRRELL. May I ask you your full name and also the parish 
that you have ? 

Mr. Blake. James H. W. Blake; I am now rector of Christ's 
Episcopal Church, corner of Thirty-first and O streets. 

Mr. Kelly Miller. There is an important matter in one of these 
bills to which I would like to call attention. 

Mr. MoRRELL. What is it ? 

Mr. Miller. This is the Foster bill. (Reading:) 

Under the direction of the superintendent of schools there shall be in the 
white schools, officers and teachers, all of whom shall be white, as follows: 
One director of the department of secondary education ; one director of inter- 
mediate instruction; one director of primai*y instruction, including kinder- 
gartens; one supervisor of industrial instruction, including manual training, 
cooking, and sewing ; one supervisor, and so forth. 

And then further on — 

And in the colored schools there shall be officers and teachers, all of whom 
shall be colored, as follows. 

Now, this, so far as I know, is a new feature in legislation, to 
describe the classes which shall hold places in the government by 
color. We, as colored people, have been fighting for forty years 
against black laws in the different States. If legislation of this 
sort goes into effect, describing that certain positions must be filled 
by people of certain colors, it gives national sanction in a certain 
way to black laws, which we have been fighting against, and it does 
not seem to be at all necessary to so describe the race identity who 
are to fill the places in the public schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How would you describe the persons to get around 
that? 

Mr. Miller. I woilld get around it simply by saying nothing 
about it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then how would the board of educatioh or those 
who were in authority know what was necessary in regard to the 
selection of the different teachers ? 

Mr. Miller. Well, they have done it all these years; they have 
gdtten white teachers in the white schools and colored teachers for 
the colored schools without any specific legislation. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I imagine that was put in there (this is the first 
time it has been brought to my attention) to emphasize and to make 
it perfectly clear what some of the testimony has brought to light, 
that there should be some specific definitions in regard to just ex- 
actly what teachers there should be, defining who they should be, and 
their powers ; but I presume it would be satisfactory to leave that to 
the discretion of the board. 

Mr. Miller. It seems to me it might be left to the wisdom and dis- 
cretion of the board of education. 

Mr. MoRREix. Without specifying, defining it, yes; if we could have 
some guarantee that hereafter, no matter how they exercise their 
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discretion, we would not be subjected to some of the criticisms that 
have been made before this committee, of course it could be left out. 

Mr. Miller. I think the general sentiment of the community will 
keep the board straight on tiiat point. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I don't know whether that is so 

Mrs. Curtis. I would like to give you a little information, per- 
haps, on this. I was with Governor Foster and went over this — 
Mr. Stuart will bear me out — ^two years ago. Mrs. Anna Murray 
called on Mr. Stuart concerning money for the colored kindergarten, 
and Mr. Stuart said : " If you could get an increase from $5,000 to 
$10,000, we will be able to give you a colored superintendent, a 
colored assistant." Mrs. Murray, the wife of Mr. Daniel Murray, 
came up here, and we went over to the Senate, and we saw Senator 
Allison and Senator CuUom, and we got an allowance of that money ; 
and allow me to say, Mr. Stuart and me kindergarten committee used 
it for the white schools, taking refuge in a technicality; and then 
after that, this time we went into Senator Allison's room and we said : 
" We want that money to be specified for colored," and so that went 
through and the colored directress was appointed. When I talked 
with Governor Foster, he said : " Mrs. Curtis, I want this money to 
be used by your people; I don't want it to go into the wrong channel." 
He meant no renection upon us, but he wished it to reach that source. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Do you think it would be, as has been suggested 
making use of the word " colored " in the bill, considered generally 
as a I'eflection ? 

Mrs. Curtis. Xo, sir ; because we have not looked for class legisla- 
tion or class classification and it has been thrust upon us, and we can 
not get away from it. That is the way I feel about it. 

STATEMENT OF DB. J. L. WILDER. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that as this matter of class legislation has 
come up, that the colored people in this community are perfectly Avell 
satisfied with the wording of the Foster bill. We want it specifically 
stated what we are to get. 

Mr. Miller. I am not objecting to the classification of white and 
colored schools ; that is a necessary description ; but to say the officers 
shall be white or colored is a description of persons by color. 

Mr. Wilder. I believe if that matter is left open that I myself will 
live to see white men at the head of colored schools in the District, 
and I seriously object to it. 

Mr. Stuart. May I make an explanation about the kindergarten 
appropriation? The appropriation for the director of the kinder- 
garten is specific in the appropriation act — for one director of kinder- 
gartens — and until Congress made specific appropriation for a colored 
director of kindergartens the board had no power to make such an 
office. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We have here this afternoon Doctor Hedrick, who is 
the professor of physics in the Central High School, and he has, 
as I have been informed, looked carefully over these bills, and is 
prepared to give the committee the benefit of his opinions concerning 
them, and also, I presume, some suggestions. 
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STATEMENT OF PROFESSOR WILLIAM A. HEDRICK. 

Doctor HJEDRiCK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have read the bills 
and have studied them. The call to come before the committee came 
to me* rather suddenly, and I have no papers or memoranda with me 
as to the several bills. The probabilities are that I shall omit many 
things that I had intended to say. Taking up first of all the Babcock 
bill and the comments which the Commissioners have made on it, 
I will say that great stress has been laid upon the number of the 
members of the board of education. The Commissioners state that 
the tendency is to decrease the number of members on boards of 
education. I should like to see it go a step further in that direction 
and wipe out entirely all boards of education as now constituted. 
We should take a step in advance in our method of controlling the 
schools, and should compel the school teachers and the paid officials 
of the schools to stand for the schools, advance the schools, and be 
responsible for what is good and what is bad in the schools. 

The next thing that is in my mind in regard to the Babcock bill is 
the failure to make the same principle applicable throughout the bill. 
I have not the bill in my hand, but speaking as I have it in mind, the 
minimum salary of each class, the sixth excepted, is higher than that 
of the preceding class. The first class of salaries applies to assistant 
kindergarteners; and the first and second classes apply to assistants 
to eighth-grade principals. There are assistants to eighth-grade 
principals and kindergarten principals. No other principals have 
assistants. The second class of salaries also includes two grades — ^the 
first and second grades. There is a special provision made for an 
exceptionally successful first-grade or second-grade teacher under the 
title of " model teacher." A model teacher does some supervisory 
work, and can reach the maximum salary of a seventh-grade teacher. 
The third class includes the third and fourth grades. There are, in 
the Babcock bill, no model third-grade teachers or model fourth- 
grade teachers. The reason is not apparent unless upon the theory 
that when a person is assigned to the position of teacher in the ele- 
mentary schools it must be to a first-grade or a second-grade school to 
obtain the necessary experience. 

I may be wrong entirely in regard to the principle as to why there 
are only first-grade model teachers and second-grade model teachers. 
What 1 have said in regard to the lack of provision for third-grade 
model teachers applies to the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades likewise, as well as to the high schools. The fourth class of 
salaries includes the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. Attention is 
again called to the fact that the minimum salary of each class, the' 
sixth excepted, is higher than that of the preceding class. For some 
reason it appears that a third-grade teacher receives a higher salary 
than a second-grade teacher, and a fifth-grade teacher receives a 
higher salary than a fourth-grade teacher, etc. This classification, 
we presume, is on account of experience or else on account of knowl- 
edge. 

The next class is for a single grade, namely, eighth-grade teachers. 
Many comments that I have heard would lead one to conclude that 
all the grades are equally important. As a matter of fact, the eighth- 
grade teachers are placed in a class by themselves. Throughout the 
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Babcock bill you will find that undue importance is given to the 
eighth-grade teachers, who, with hardly an exception, are principals 
of buildings. We quote the following from the Babcock bill under 
the caption 

Principals, — Of buildings of less than eight rooms, one hundred dollars more 
than grade pay ; of buildings of eight rooms having principals of a grade below 
the eighth, two hundred dollars more than grade pay ; of buildings of eight or 
nine rooms having eighth-grade principals, one thousand four hundred dollars to 
one thousand six hundred dollars. 

Under the Babcock bill, then, the principal of an eight-room build- 
ing containing an eighth grade is paid a minimum salary of $50 
more than the highest eighth-grade pay, and receives an annual in- 
crease of $50 thereafter for four years, making a total of $250 more 
than the highest eighth-grade pay. On the other hand, if the highest 
grade in the eight-room building is the seventh, then the principal 
of the building receives at once $200 more than highest seventh- 
grade pay. The principle governing the determination of the salary 
of the eighth-grade principal is different from that governing the 
determination of the salary of the seventh-grade principal, though 
each has the same number of rooms in the building; and the eighth- 
grade principal is paid at a higher rate. 

Again, the principal of a one-room building receives $100 above the 
pay as regular teacher, whereas the principal of a four-room build- 
ing, or of any building with less than eight rooms, receives the same 
amount, viz, $100. Upon what principle does the principal of a 
one-room building receive $100 more than a class-room teacher, who 
likewise has charge of and is responsible for the care of one room ? 

Let us now revert to the consideration of class of salaries. The 
next class of salaries to be considered is the sixth class. 

The sixth class includes teachers of normal, high, and manual 
training schools. 

Here occurs the first exception to the principle that the minimum 
salary of each class is higher than that of the preceding class, for 
the minimum salary of this, the sixth, class is lower than that of the 
preceding class, and is the same as that of class 4, which includes the 
teachers of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. In other words, the 
minimum salary for the normal, high, and manual training school 
teachers is the same as that for a teacher of a fifth grade. In addi- 
tion, it is to be noted that the maximum salary of the fifth -grade 
teacher, by virtue of regular annual increases and without special 
recommendation, is $1,100, whereas the maximum salary of the nor- 
mal, high, and manual training school teachers is $1,000, unless a 
special recommendation is made to go further because of superior 
work. 

There is another distinction made in the Babcock bill in that it 
differentiates the salaries of the teachers in the graded schools from 
those in the normal, high, and manual-training schools. There should 
be no distinction iriade by legislation differentiating the teaching 
force of the high school from the the teaching force of the graded 
schools. If you will examine the salaries of the teacher in the graded 
schools you will see that there are ten automatic steps with an increase. 
When the sixth class, which includes the normal, high, and manual- 
training schools, is reached there are only five automatic steps from 
$800 minimum to $1,000 maximum. I ask why there should be this 
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difference. To obtain the privileges of the next group, viz, group B, 
in class 6, in which the salaries range from $1,100 to $1,500, requires 
the setting into motion three big entities, viz, direction of high 
schools or the corresponding officer of the manual-training or normal 
school; secondly, the superintendent of schools; and, thirdly, the " 
board of education. A big push is required to set a large body into 
motion. According to the wording of the Babcock bill, a teacher 
in the normal, high, or manual-training is promoted for superior 
work, a teacher in the graded school for satisfactory work. The 
same principle does not govern the increase in salary of the teachers 
in class 6 and the other classes. A high school teacher can be pro- 
3noted only for superior work, not satisfactory work. 

Next we come to group C, of class 6, in which the salaries range 
from $1,600 to $2,000. In this group there is no automatic increase. 
For each increase one must have sufficient brilliancy to attract the 
attention of the three superiors above mentioned. I ask why is the 
Babcock bill so severe on the teachers, but not on the principal of 
normal, high, or manual-training school, or supervising principal, 
who have ten automatic increases and finally attain a maximum 
salary of $8,000 and over? 

The next class of officers I wish to mention includes heads of 
departments. There are under the present legislative bill four heads 
of departments at $1,500 each. These heads of departments are in 
charge of certain lines of work, namely, Latin, French, German, and 
mathematics. There is one bill (the Goulden bill) that makes fiVe 
heads of departments. What line of work is included in the fifth 
department does not appear in the Goulden bill. 

There are four heads of departments at present, and they are as- 
signed, as I have said, to Latin, French, German — foreign languages — 
and mathematics. These are subjects which have been taught for 
many years, I might say from Aristotle down to the present time — 
if you will allow me a little exaggeration. The newer studies are 
chemistry, physics, botany, English, commercial law, history, com- 
mercial geography, and everything in the manual-training line. I 
might call the first three laboratory subjects, and no one of these 
departments of study has a head, if I have read correctlv the previous 
District appropriation bills and the estimates now before Congress. 
What I ask for is that there should be some classification of the heads 
of departments, so that one teaching the newer subjects should be 
recognized as of equal value with one teaching a forei^ language 
or mathematics, and that authority be given the board to increase the 
number of heads of departments and give them uniform salaries, 
and not continue the undue stress which has been laid upon the 
departments of mathematics and foreign languages. 

My observation on the present course of studies authorized by the 
board of education is that it is heavy in the departments of lan- 
guages. We have in the high schools six languages, if j^ou include 
English, and seven languages if you include ancient English (the 
English of Chaucer). We note the following: First, the newer 
studies, viz, commercial geography, English, botany, physics, chem- 
istry, etc., require a man to keep more up with the times. Second, 
the method of teaching them is very different now from what it was 
ten years ago. Third, the teachers of the laboratory subjects, botany, 
physics, and chemistry, etc., must, in addition to regular teaching 
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work, take care of laboratories and buy apparatus. This requires 
such teachers to keep abreast with times and to know what is on hand 
by the several dealers. It requires correspondence and it requires 
knowledge of the principles of the apparatus and the adaptability 
of the apparatus to the needs of the class. The laboratory method 
of teaching physics has been in use since 1884. I remember the date, 
because I be^an teaching in 1884, and I know what difficulties there 
were in making one's own apparatus. This side of the subject has 
been developed wonderfully since 1884, and now there are a number 
of firms in the United States making apparatus for school purposes. 
I ask that in the bill these departments have a head and that their 
pay be made coequal with the heads of the departments of foreign 
languages and mathematics. 

One other point in regard to the bill. The pay of many of the 
teachers is below a thousand dollars. These teachers have been in the 
schools for years, and have never received any adequate increase in 
salary. Many are teachers of ability. Many receive $950 or less, 
and according to the Babcock bill such teachers can receive a maxi- 
mum of only $1,000, unless promoted by special action of the board. 
It seems to me that such a teacher who, for no reason, but simply 
because of an accident, is in such a position, should be placed at the 
salary justly due because of his knowledge and his experience. Some 
provision should be written in the bill to place such a teacher. 

Some of the bills provide for this. The Babcock bill does not. 
' Pardon me for rambling a little. I wish to return to the subject 
of the graded schools a moment. There are at present principals 
who receive larger salaries than other principals of buildings con- 
taining more rooms. I have not statistics here to any extent. One 
principal of a building with eight rooms receives a larger salary than 
a principal of a twelve or fourteen room building. In determining 
the salary of a principal, I take it that there are three qualifications 
to be paid for : First of all, their ability to teach ; second, their ability 
to maintain order or discipline; thirdly, their ability to teach or 
take charge of the teachers themselves, or instruct the teachers. 

Now, we have in the present organization supervising principals, 
heads of departments, special teachers, and regular teachers. If you 
will compare the number of supervisors in our District with the num- 
ber of supervisors in other places you will see we are far in excess of 
them; just how many I am not able to say offhand or give you the 
statistics. Statistics have been compiled, and they can be furnished 
you if you desire. Now, it seems to me in the law, that having ana- 
lyzed the teacher's function we should say what value should be at- 
tached to each one. We should say if a teacher's duty is simply to 
• instruct the children in certain subjects that a certain salary should 
be paid. If, in addition to this, the teacher has charge of discipline, 
and charge of a building, then so much additional salary should be 
given, based upon the number of rooms occupied, or according to the 
number of pupils in the building. If the teacher or officer has, in 
addition to other duties, that of the instruction of regular teachers, or 
special teachers, such as- of drawing, music, etc., or is head of a 
department with such duties, I think, then, for this work there should 
be a certain additional sum of money allotted. So in that way we 
could tell at once what principle should be applied, knowing the 

I duties the teacher or officer is to perform. 

I A question that arises under the application of the principle is, 
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What classification is to be followed to determine the additional com- 
pensation for the second duty, viz^ discipline? Two ways have been 
suggested, one, the number of pupils, the other, the number of session 
rooms. How will one count the number of pupils, for instance, in 
half -day schools, when the boys or girls have gone from the build- 
ing for the cooking class, etc. ? On the other hand, what is meant by 
" session room ? " It seems to me it should be stated in the bill how 
the rooms are to be counted. In the Franklin building we have three 
different branches of school work in addition to the regular grade 
school work — the superintendent's office, the library, and also a part 
of the normal school, with a certain number of teachers and practice 
classes. I will leave out the night schools. The bills usually have 
left them out. Then if there are three branches of school work car- 
ried on, the question arises. How will. the salary of the principal of 
the building be calculated ? This is a question that I leave with you 
entirely, i simply call your attention to the present status and have 
no suggestion to make on it. 

• Secondly. We have schools that are very close together and others 
far apart. ' We have two buildings near the high school within 100 
feet of each other ; one eight-room building — ^the Polk — and the other 
the Henry school, 12 rooms. Each has its own principal. It seems 
to me poor economy to have a principal with additional salary for 
two buildings so closely situated ; would it not be better to treat these 
two buildings as one building ? We have near the center of the city 
two buildings about two squares apart, with one principal. It seems 
to me if we are going to apply any principle at all it should be applied 
rigidly throughout the school system. That is what I came here for ; 

I am not here to ^5peak disrespectfully of the board of education by 
asking for its abolishment, or am I here to ask for a change of the 
salary of the principals. What I ask is that you make some principle 
applicable from the top to the bottom of the school system. 

I see the chairman of the committee has a map there. If you will 
look at the map vou will find a congestion of our school buildings in 
a certain part oi the city. It seems to me our rural friends have a 
better way of doing things. The tendencjr throughout the country 
is that school buildings should be placed m easy access of the chil- 
tiren; and tihey are placed as nearly as possible according to the 
density of the population. If that is the correct principle, then at 
the present time it has not been wholly applied. 1 ani not saying, 
Mr. Chairman, that there are not enough school buildings. Do not 
understand me to say so, or that when the buildings were erected the 
population was not there, or was not expected to go there; that is 
for other persons to say ; but I do say there is not a uniform distribu- 
tion of school houses over the city, and, further, that two buildings 
are in existence when one would have answered the purpose. The 
question was asked here as to whether there should be a number of 
schoolhouses in one place or whether there should be large school- 
houses. 

It seems to me it is too broad a question to answer offhand. Should 
a child 6 years old be compelled to go the same distance as a child 
from 10 to 12 years old? It seems to me the correct solution of the 
problem is that a child of 6 years old should not be compelled to go 
any great distance to school. The rooms for our first, second, and 
third grades should be separated by less distance than those for the 
grades above the third. Children in the third grade are about 9 
8 D o— 06 ^11 
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years old. A boy 9 years old has to look out for himself, and a girl 
will probably have to learn it under this new method of locating the 
builcnng. So I say the buildings for children in the third grade and 
under the third grade, should h^ distributed uniformly over the city 
and reasonably close together. For children above the third grade 
it is better to provide the larger buildings. Again, if our colored 
brethren have no objection to it, where the colored population is 
denser, erect* more school buildings for them. 

Near my own home there is a school building for the negro 
children on Prospect street, between Thirty-third and Thirty- fourth 
streets. There are no colored people in that section to speak of. The 
colored people in Georgetown live on what the Georgetown people 
know as Herring Hill. The Irish live at the other end of the town, 
on what is known as Holy Hill. The school building in question is 
nearer the latter section. If we will go through there we will find 
something of the same kind, applying to different parts of the city, 
and it seems to me as though that principle should be applicable 
throughout. I have here several tables which show the increase of » 
salaries, and I will put these in as part of what I have to say. There 
are some I have studied — I can not say I have written them all, and I 
can not say I even expected to come here this afternoon, and I think 
it will hardly be necessary to read this. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We will include them as part of your remarks in 
the hearings which will be printed, if you desire. 

Doctor Hedriok. Another criticism I have seen relates to the num- 
ber of school buildings and economy. St. Louis has four high 
schools ; New York has twelve. Now 1 want to ask you if it is ri^t 
and proper to have four high schools or twelve high schools? When 
you have one high school building for the business course — one busi- 
ness school for the whole city — ^you have it so that the expense 
account kept by the District of Columbia is small; smaller than if 
you had two. Look at it from the taxpayer's standpoint. A tax- 
payer lives in Tennallytown. He is situated some miles from the 
Business High School. He must pay for sole leather or he must 
pay a tax in car fare, and before one can rightly say — ^which most 
people do say — that it is more economical to have four schools, such 
as St. Louis, than twelve 

Mr. MoRRELL. Business high schools? 

Doctor HjajRicK. No ; four high school buildings. New York has 
twelve. That the twelve high schools in New York cost more than 
the four high schools in St. Louis in proportion to the number of 
children whose welfare is cared for may be true, but I think you ought 
to consider a second part of the cost — ^not that shown by the Audi- 
tor's balance sheet, but the expense incurred by the taxpayer on ac- 
count of transportation. 

Mr. Miller. You appreciate that the colored citizens having only 
one high school against the whites having three, have a greater bur- 
den imposed on them in proportion ? 

Doctor Hedrick. I think so. The East Washington Citizens' Asso- 
ciation made a good suggestion. I have not seen in the newspapears 
that they have appeared here in regard to this, and I hope you will 
ask them to appear 

Mr. MoRRBLL. Everybody has had an opportunity of appearing 
before the conunittee who so desired, Mr. White, representuig the 
East Washington Citizens' Association, was here. 
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Doctor Hedrick. Most of the citizens' associations, according to 
the newspapers, recommend the Babcock bill in toto and without 
comment. The East Washington Citizens' Association, in addition 
to such recommendation, said that every building was not occupied, 
and that the number of pupils attending the Eastern High School is 
small. The suggestion thrown out by the East Washington Citi- 
zens' Association was this: That there is no reason why a business 
course should not be held at the Eastern High School. The addi- 
tional expense would be the addition of typewriters. As I got it that 
was the only additional expense. Mr. Davis, the principal of the 
Business High School, could tell you more about that. That sug- 
gestion made by the East Washington Citizens' Association is worfli 
more than a simple suggestion, I think. In our manual training 
schools we have academic courses as well as manual training work. 
Is it not a possible principle to apply in regard to the schools that 
instruction requiring separate apparatus, machinery, tables, and sq, 
forth, shall be given in the Business High and Manual Training 
schools, and that pupils shall attend these schools as occasion de- 
mands; and at other times attend the nearest school that can give 
instruction in subjects not requiring special machinery, apparatus, 
etc? This is the principle which is applied to the graded schools. 
I hope that my remarks in this direction will not be misunderstood. 
I am simply speaking of general principles. 

I must say that I was very much surprised when the head teacher 
of physics in the McKinley Manual Training School resigned a salary 
of $1,200, that the place was filled by the appointment of a man at 
$900. The salary of $1,200 was to be assigned, according to rumor, 
to the German department. I did feel that the physics department 
on that account had been made to suffer in the Manual Training 
School. If yoji will take the opportunity to go to the M Street Scho<3 
you will see that the physics department is decreasing in numbers. 
The data is on the walls of the physics department there. The 
pupils have gone into other departments. Why, it has never ap- 
peared to me. I have asked the members of the board of education 
and I have asked the principal of the school. 

But coming back to my point, is it not a principle which is applied 
in the graded schools, and is applicable to the higher graded sdiools, 
that where certain lines of work require special apparatus and facili- 
ties, the same shall be taught in buildings or rooms equipped for th« 
purposes, but that other studies which can be pursued witixout special 
apparatus shall be held in the different school buildings in various 
parts of the city. The children that attend the high and manual 
trainine schools will be required to travel over the city less often. 
Then these academic subjects could be taught without increasing the 
number of buildings and without compelling the taxpayer to pay car 
fare for transporting the child. 

Mr. MoRKELL. One moment. Professor. You said that you had 
charge not only of the class in physics in the Central High School, 
but me physics department in all the high schools? 

Doctor Hbdbick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoBBELL. Therefore in the course of your duties you have beeu 
compelled to visit the M Street High School ? 

Doctor Jl^mcwi. Yes, sir; I was there this morning. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. And you have just stated to the committee that a 
teacher who had been getting $1,100 or $1,200 has been substituted 
for one who is now gettmg 

Doctor Hedrick. $900, according to the paper. That was in the 
manual training school. The man in charge of physics was receiv- 
ing $1,200, Mr. Hall— — 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is the colored man ? 

Doctor HJEDRicK. No; the white manual training school, the Mc- 
Kinley Training School. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And he now gets 

Doctor Hedrick. $900. 

Mr. Greene. I understood he was transferred. 

Doctor Hedrick. He resigned, but the man who takes his place re- 
ceives $900; the $1,200 salary goes elsewhere. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Are we to infer by that that the tgacher who is now 
^tting $900 is not capable of imparting as high a degree of infor- 
mation? 

Doctor Hedrick. I can not say ; I have no knowledge of the ability 
of the recent appointee. I can only say for Mr. Hall that there was 
no better teacher in the high school. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then we are not to infer that because the teacher 
who has taken his place gets only $900 that the standard of teaching 
is lowered ? 

Doctor Hedrick. I do not say so ; I say the standard of pay in the 
science department is lowered. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I am not referring to that, I am referring to the 
standard of the instruction given. 

Doctor Hedrick. I could not answer, because I am informed the 
man has had no previous experience in teaching. The appointment 
was noted in the newspapers the other day. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then, in regard to this class in physics, the class in 
physics in the M Street High School. Is the character and grade of 
instruction imparted there of equally as high a grade as that imparted 
in the other high schools ? 

Doctor Hedrick. No, sir; I should not think it was. The change 
of text-book was at my own suggestion and acquiesced in by the board. 
I have heard the pupils recite many times and I have been in the room 
often, and it seemed to me that the book they were using was not the 
best book for them, and I recommended a diflferent text-book, and they 
now have a different text-book in physics from the other schools. 1 
do not say that a person going from the M Street High School could 
not make admission to the coUeges which allow both races to come to 
them from the M Street High Sdiool, because boys have gone from 
the M Street High School to Harvard, passing the entrance exam- 
ination in physics with high standing; but when you ask what their 
general average in physics is, I would say that it is not as high as in 
the other high schools. When the children work they are benefited. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Is that the only object in view at the high schools — 
the idea of entering college? 

Doctor Hedrick. I thmk it is considered of too great importance, 
and if you will read our present course of studies in our high schools 
I think you will agree with me. I have worked hard against it, but 
I have never had any influence in that way. As I said before, the 
language course is the one given preference. 
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Thus, three and a half years of English, two of mathematics, one and a half 
of history, two of a foreign language, either ancient or modern, one of an ele- 
mentary science (except for the few whose college preparation may demand 
Greek instead of science), drawing, and music are required of all pupils. 

The basis of the academic course is English, Latin, and Greek (or German). 
This course offers a training in the classics, with an election of one of two 
modern languages, advanced mathematics, or mathematics and physics. The 
last-named combination is recommended to all pupils taking the academic course, 
unless they be candidates for admission to colleges which demand other work. 

The basis of the scientific course is English, mathematics, and science. It 
offers an opportunity of continuing the language begun in the first year, either 
ancient or modern, or the substituting therefor of two years of a modem 
language. 

The basis of the history or modern language course is English and history, 
with a foreign language, either ancient or modern, with the choice of a modem 
language, either German, French, or Spanish, in the last two years. For the 
American history of the fourth year may be substituted a course of political 
economy and civics. 

The normal course prescribes four years of English, three of a foreign lan- 
guage, either ancient or modern, four years of history, two of mathematics, and 
three of science, with drawing and music throughout. 

The academic course prepares pupils for academic courses in college. The 
academic and scientific courses prepare pupils for scientific courses in college. 
The scientific course prepares for advanced technical schools and colleges. 
Pupils in the academic course who are preparing for engineering courses in col- 
lege should substitute physics 1 and 2 for Latin 3 and 4. 

That is in regard to college preparation. Now, it states here some- 
where how many hours are given to the language work, but it does 
not say any course here is a good broad course for educating children, 
which I think is the main thing. 

Mr. MoHRELL. The object of my question was to ascertain whether 
the courses, as g[iven in the high schools, were such as would generally 
fit a man for going out into the world and taking up the duties in life, 
rather than simply fitting him to go and take an examination for thid, 
that, and the other college. 

Doctor Hedrick. I should say you are right, although, of coutse, 
the school official who made this course of study might say that you 
were wrong. 

Mr. Miller. May I ask you if the course in physics as pursued in 
the M Street High School gives an adequate secondary education in 
that subject? 

Doctor Hedrick. I do not think it does. The trouble is the people 
in authority in the school have an idea that in one year you can learn 
physics; that in one year you can learn to translate into language 
the ideas gained from the study of the phenomena of nature, but 
that you must take several years to put into English words the ideas 
contained in the Latin words of Cicero. 

Mr. Miller. I ask you if the pupils make sufficient progress there 
in the time allowed them ? 

Doctor Hedrick. No. Undoubtedly the pupils in the M Street Hign 
School could study physics for three years for better mental develop- 
ment and to make better citizens. Oi course, there is a difference of 
opinion between myself and the director of high schools in regard 
to that. 

Mr. Kelly-Miller. There are a great many people who claim that 
these children are wasting their time studying certain subjects in the 
M Street High School . 

Doctor Hedrick. Do they say that physics is one of them? 

Mr. Kelly-Miller. They say physics is one of them, and I want 
to ask you if that is so in your judgment. 
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Doctor Hedrick. I think the time is not wasted. I do not think 
that one year is wasted ; but I think two years would more than 
double the advantage. 

Mr. Kjilly-Miller. That would not be specially for the M Street 
High School ; that would apply to any of the high schools. 

Doctor Hedrick. Yes; that would apply to any of them. I do 
not think there is any distinction made as to the M Street High 
School. 

Mr. Greene. In what way does the text-book used in the M Street 
High School vary from the others? 

Poctor Hedrick. The book has more words; it is less condensed. 
The ideas are developed more gradually, The steps are shorter, and 
it relates more to the ordinary everyday things about them. 

Mr. Greene. And is that because or the fact that the scholars do 
not remain long enough in school to get the idea that you want to 
impress upon them ? 

Doctor Hedrick. I think if they would remain longer they would 
get these ideas so impressed upon them that they could make more 
use of them when they go out into the world. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Is the class of material which you find in the col- 
ored high schools as it comea from the graded colored schools equal 
in standard to that which comes from the graded colored schools to 
the white high schools ? 

Doctor Hedrick. That is a most difficult question. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That j)oint has been raised, and inasmuch as you 
have come in contact with both white and colored in one branch of 
studies and as that has come under your observation, I thought I 
would ask you the question. We would like to have your opinion on 
that, if you have any opinion that you would like to express. 

Doctor Hedrick. Will you excuse me from answering the ques- 
tion ? The etiquette of the public school teacher does not allow one 
to find fault with the work done in the grade below. 

Mr. MoBRELL. Then we will excuse you from answering the question. 

Mr.KFLLY-MiLLER. May laskyouthcnamcof thetcxt-bookyouuse? 

Doctor Hedrick. Andrews and Howland in the M Street School 
and Carhart and Chute in the other schools. And I think of the 
two, if I had to choose between the two and use only one, that T would 
take the one at the M Street School; I have used the Carhart and 
Chute two years. 

Mr. Miller. Did not the school board pass a rule that there should 
be no difference ? 

Doctor Hedrick. Yes; but subsequent to the adoption of the two 
books mentioned. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, you propounded a question but I did 
not hear the answer. I wanted to ask the Professor whether the 
course in the high school is calculated to fit a pupil for the duties of 
life, based upon that, or whether the courses are arranged to pre- 
pare the student to enter some college ? 

Doctor Hedrick. I think it woiud be a matter of opinion. The 
director of high schools would say, yes, he is preparing a broad and 
general course that would give mental stamina and mental develop- 
ment so the student can tate his place in the world, and the thing 
he thinks will give that development is language — namely, Latin, 
German, French, and mathematics. If you ask me I should say no. 
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Physics teaches one to express himself with accuracy and precision 
and confers other lasting benefits as well. I think the community 
and the country is divided on this question. 

Mr. Fardon."^ I understand you think the present course is arranged 
only for preparation of college? 

!Doctor Hedrick. I do not say that; I should leave off the word 
" only." I say it does fit for the college, but not for the college only. 
Men have studied Latin and have become great men, but whether it 
was because they studied Latin that they oecame great or not is a 

Suestion. One man would say that it was because of studying Latin 
hat a man distinguished himself in after life and another would say 
that he was a brilliant man, studied Latin and distinguished himselx. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I was going to ask you a question, if you could 
inform the committee as to the number of pupils in the different 
classes in the high school. , 

Doctor Hedrick. It is a well-known fact; I can simply say the 
classes run from about 3 to 35. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You mean to say that there are some classes in which 
a teacher is employed — the time of the teacher taken up — ^in teaching 
three children m one particular branch ? 

Doctor Hedrick. Yes; and if one happens to have a cold he has two, 

Mr. MoRRELL. And if two have a cold he has one ? 

Doctor Hedrick. Yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And if the third one happens to be sick there is 
nobody to teach? A hard time for the teacher. 

Doctor Hedrick. That is what I mean by three. 

Mr. Fardon. Do you mean daily teachers? 

Doctor Hedrick. Yes; the daily teachers. I think that could be 
remedied by this suggestion, made before. There is no reason why 
there should be three complete high schools; why every subject- 
mathematics, language, history, etc. — should be taught in every 
manual training school ; why every subject should be taught in every 
business school. 

Mr. MoRRELL. In other words, they could be equalized ? 

Doctor Hedrick. I think so. 

Mr. MoRRELL. So when a pupil ^ts to the age of going to a high 
school, if he wants certain education he could take the trouble at 
times to go a little farther away from his home if necessary ? 

Doctor Hedrick. I think so. There may be some other points in 
these papers I have not touched on. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are very much obliged to you. 

Doctor Hedrick. I was asked to come here very unexpectedly and 
have not had time to present my thoughts to you as clearly, definitely, 
and as carefully arranged as I had desired. 

Mr. Stuart. Woula you like to know more definitely about the 
number of classes and the number of pupils to a class, and about the 
curriculum in the schools, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Doctor Hedrick. There were a number of points that I could not 
clear up and I would like very much to hear from Mr. Stuart in 
regard to the number of pupils 

Mr. Stuart. The average number of pupils to the teacher in our 
high schools is about 20 or a little over. I understand you to say that 
some teachers are employed to teach three pupils? 
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Doctoi' Hedrick. Yes; there are regular classes with three pupils. 

Mr. Stuakt. But such teacher is employed in other duties, also 
has larger classes. 

Doctor Hedrick. Oh, yes. Colonel Morrell has in his hand a list 
showing the report of the committee on taxation, made to the National 
Education Association July, 1905. It contains a list of school 
expenditures classified for different cities, but Washington does not* 
appear. 

Mr. Stuart. That information would be easily obtainable. Of 
course, I can say offhand the high school is the most expensive part 
of our school system. 

Doctor Hedrick. I should think so. 

Mr. Fardon. I think that the cost in the high schools per scholar 
is $56 per year. 

Mr. Stuart. Forty-eight dollars, I think, in the high schools. 

Doctor Hedrick submitted the following: 

[Reference is made to Senate Document No. 94, first session Fifty-ninth Congress ; Report 
of Committee on Salaries to National Educational Association, July, 1905 ; Report of 
Committee on Taxation to same body, July, 1905 ; Report of Board of Education of 
District of Columbia, 190a-4.] . 

In assigning duties to principals and teachers, and consequently in fixing 
salaries for the same, four main requisites must be considered : 

1. Educational qualifications and adaptability as teachers. 

2. Disciplinary and administrative supervision of pupils. 

3. Executive and administrative supervision of teachers and school buildings. 

4. Educational supervision of teachers. 

These duties and responsibilities must be definitely fixed, and then salaries 
fixed in accordance therewith. 

(1 and 2) It must be evident that, first of all, there must be a reasonable and 
just remuneration for the mere teacher, in accordance with the first of the above 
requisites, and this should be the main determining factor, so far as the mere 
teacher is concerned, except as modified by requisite number 2. Any teacher, 
desirous of success, must possess both of the requisites. According as the mem- 
bers of a group of teachers, working together in unison, possess these qualities 
in a marked degree, by just so much is the necessity for the executive super- 
vision of such teachers rendered unnecessary. If such teachers receive salaries 
rightfully belonging to them by virtue, and because of such qualifications, then 
must it rightfully and logically follow that the salary of that teacher, having 
executive supervision of such teachers, must be less than would be the case 
were the subordinate teachers not so efllcient as teachers, both as regards 
scholarship and teaching qualifications as well as adaptability and disciplinary 
abilities. 

Throughout the entire system, if the salary fixed for the subordinate teacher 
be that rightfully belonging to the subordinate teacher with high qualifications, 
then must the salaries for the immediate superiors of such bodies of teachers 
be lower than they woujd be were the salary of the subordinate teacher fixed 
and determined as that rightfully belonging to the subordinate teacher with 
lower qualifications. 

No system of salaries can be set upon the theory that all the teachers and 
officials provided for therein are at the top notch of efficiency, unless it be also 
true that there are no superfluous officers, and that all are necessary for the 
maintenance of such efficiency individually and collectively. 

(3) Mo matter what may be the standard salaries for such subordinate 
teachers, it is at once apparent that the third requisite^— executive and admin- 
istrative supervision of teachers and school buildings — is now determined by 
two considerations. 

The first, the executive and administrative supervision of teachers, has been 
almost completely settled, as a result of the considerations of 1 and 2 above; 
the second, the executive and administrative supervision of the school build- 
ings, is almost if not entirely dependent upon the number of rooms actually 
supervised and cared for. With an efficient body of subordinate teachers this 
is reduced to a minimum. Necessarily the salary of the teacher in charge of 
the building, for this purpose, should be allowed for on the basis of the number 
of rooms, in addition to salary as a regular teacher. 
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(4) The salary of the teacher with executive and administrative supervision 
of building, and of the regular teachers therein, may be greatly increased, if. 
in addition to above duties, there is the important one of the educational 
supervision of teachers ; but no such increase can be given justly or rightfully 
if there be no such educational supervision. Nor should any such educational 
supervision be given to the exclusion of teaching, if there be a small number of 
teachers in such building, so that it must be apparent that the teacher in charge 
of a small building should teach pupils and have only executive and adminis- 
trative control of the buildings and teachers therein, if any kind of economical 
administration is to be had. Only in the case of a very large building or group 
of buildings, reasonably close together, should the teacher in charge have edu- 
cational charge, with the teaching of teachers but not pupils ; and only in case 
the teacher in charge has educational supervision of teachers should payment 
be made for services rendered. 

If there are officers who have educational supervision of the work of the 
teachers, who in turn have executive supervision of subordinate teachers, then 
such officers must necessarily be paid for such worlc and the teachers directly 
subordinate to them can not be paid for such work. 

If, in addition to these officers, there are other independent officers, each 
with a corps of assistants who also supervise the same teachers and pupils 
already supervised, it is difficult to see upon what basis salaries are to be paid 
them, and also equally as hard to see how direct responsibility can exist 

According, then, as the principal is relieved of the duties and responsibilities 
intrusted and imposed as above, by Just so much is the responsibility for the 
correct and effective administration of educational Interests taken from such 
officers ; and just so far as a teacher Is relieved from teaching of subjects regu- 
larly belonging to him or her. In the same measure Is that teacher weakened edu- 
cationally and rendered less effective. 

In any and all such and similar cases it must be evident that not only is the 
responsibility divided and weakened educationally, but It Is equally clear that 
such teacher or principal, relieved thus of so many duties and responsibilities, 
can not receive the same salary as would rightfully belong to such teacher or 
principal were he or she exercising the regular duties and functions rightfully 
belonging to such office. 

Comments on Washington^ D. C. — In addition to the foregoing general con- 
siderations some special comments are pertinent, so far as Washington, D. C, 
is concerned. 

If (as is the case In Washington, D. C.) there are, In addition to assistant 
superintendents, supervising principals, who are virtually assistant superin- 
tendents, and if such officers take entire charge of the educational supervision 
of the principal of elementary schools under them, then the principal necessarily 
can be paid only for the other three qualifications, and the salary of such prin- 
cipal must be decidedly lower than If there were no supervising principals. If 
these principals of elementary schools have charge of educational supervision of 
teachers In their schools, then the supervising principals have no such duties, 
and there Is no necessity for a large number of them. If there be any necessity 
for them at all. 

If there are. In addition, numerous special directors and teachers, who take 
charge of such work and teach teachers, then the work of the supervising prin- 
cipals and principals Is thereby greatly lessened, and the salaries of these latter 
individuals must necessarily be lower than if there were no such special 
directors and corps of assistants teaching teachers. If such special teachers 
and directors teach pupils, then the regular teacher has not so much work to 
do, and the salary of such regular teacher In this case must necessarily be less 
than It would be were there no such extra teachers to teach the pupils In sub- 
jects regularly belonging to the regular grade teacher, and the salary of such 
regular grade teacher must be lower than would be the case were the cqpdltions 
otherwise. 

Either there Is a duplication of teachers teaching the same subject, or there 
is an extra body of teachers teaching additional subjects. In the one case the 
extra teachers are unnecessary ; In the other case they must share the salaries 
otherwise rightfully belonging to the regular teacher. 

In short, there must bo a reasonable adjustment between these two methods. 
But two payments should not be paid for the same work, done twice, unneces- 
sarily, and the salaries of the one must suffer according as the importance of 
the other is emphasized, and neither can be as high as It ought to be were the 
other abolished. 

Such ultraspeclallzatlon Is absolutely bad for the grade teacher, who thus 
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has a half dozen or more masters, and consequently a divided responsibility to 
many superiors, who may have conflicting views. Such grade teacher has no 
chance whatever to act as an independent free agent, and can plan with no 
great certainty for her real work, especially as the special teachers in many 
-cases do not help educationally, but merely report on the kind and character of 
the work done. If the number of such specials teachers or reporters is large 
«nough to report on work of grade teachers with any degree of fairness and 
justness then they are a serious burden financially and educationally, and the 
^ade teacher either is not deserving of much consideration as an educator, 
because of such ultrasupervislon, or else the efficient grade teacher Is hampered 
and harassed by such Interference. In either case the efficiency of the system 
as a whole is needlessly crippled and injured. If the number of such special 
teachers is small the special teachers should exercise their true functions of 
teaching teachers, and the grade teacher, freed from so many masters, can 
develop wonderfully along individual lines, and become a live, active. Initiative 
factor In the educational system. 

The great mass of heterogeneous supervision kills the efficiency and the 
growth of the regular teacher, anrf, at the same time, destroys direct responsi- 
bility, which is the keystone of successful work. (See page 7, Senate Document 
No. 94, herewith attached, for statement that principals of schools in Washing- 
ton are merely teachers.) 

Washington has more school buildings than any other city, with the excep- 
tion of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston ; more school rooms than 
any other city, with the exception of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. IjOuIs, 
Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo ; has more high school teachers than any other city, 
with the exception of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston ; more ele- 
mentary school teachers than any other city, with the exception of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, Buffalo'; more 
high school principals than any other city, with the exception of New York, 
Chicago, and Boston; more elementary school principals than any other city, 
with the exception of New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Cities with the 
same and greater school attendance have half as many schools (see p. 43 and 
other pages, Salary report, N. E. A., July, 1905). 

Washington, D. C, Is already ninth in all the items of school expense, though 
fifteenth in population. 

The salaries of elementary school-teachers are well up. The salaries of the 
high school teachers are way down. (See Senate Document No. 94, p. 13 and 
p. 14.) The proposed high salaries of the elementary school-teachers have no 
precedent in the United States. (See Salary report, N. E. A., July, 1905, pp. 
90 et seq. and pp. 73 et seq.) 

Only five cities In the United States have supervising principals of elementary 
schools, and In those cities (with the sole exception of Washington, D. C.) the 
principals and teachers in elementary schools are paid very low salaries, while 
there are very few special teachers with lateral supervision. 

The supervising principal, virtually assistant superintendent, In Washing- 
ton, D. C, with hardyl an execptlon, at present receives a higher salary than 
such officer In any other city. 

Salary schedules of the official bill. 
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Elementary schools: 

Kindergarten assistants Class 1. 

Kindergarten principals Class 3. 

Assistants to 8th grade principals Classes 1 and 2. 

Grades 1 and 2 — 

Teachers ^ Class 2. 

Model teachers Classes 3 and 4. 

Teachers- 
Grades 3 and 4 Class 3. 

Grades 5, 6, and 7 Class 4. 

Grades Class 5. 

Special branches: 
Teachers — 

Primary instruction Classes 4 and 5. 

Music 

Drawing 

Manual training 

Domestic science (cooking) 

Domestic art (sewing) 

Physical training 



- Classes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, 



TEACHEBS IN TWO OB MOBE CLASSES. 

A, Regular elementary teachers. — 1. Assistants to eighth-grade principals, 
classes 1 and 2. 

There are about 12 such teachers (8 white, 4 colored). So far as is known, 
there does not seem to be any reason for the existence of such special assistants, 
nor does there seem to be any plan in appointing them, nor any liQiitation on 
the number of them by rule or law. It is possible for such teachers, starting 
with the minimum salary of $500, to have eight annual increases (four only 
are here considered), teaching maximum salary of $700. 

2. Model teachers of first and second grades, classes 3 and 4. 

There are about 23 such teachers (15 white, 8 colored). These teachers, for 
superior work, teach the first and second grade year after year with greatly 
Increased pay. This bill proposes to give them as high as highest seventh- 
grade pay. Why there should not be model teachers in other grades Is not 
clear. Whether such teachers should be kept always teaching the same grade, 
with possible stagnation in teaching;^is an open question. There Is no restric- 
tion on the number of them by law*or rule. It is possible for such teachers, 
starting with the minimum salary of $650, to have ten annual increases of $25 
each in class 3 ; then one of $20 to $920 in class 4 ; then six more of $30 each 
in class 4 to maximum salary of $1,100 — in all, seventeen increases. 

B, Teachers of special branches, — 1. Assistants in primary instruction, classes 
4 and 5. 

There are 3 such teachers (2 white, 1 colored). There is no number defined 
by law or rule. It is not clear whether their duties are educational, executive, 
or disciplinary. It is possible for such teachers, starting with the minumum 
salary of $800, to have ten annual increases of $30 each in class 4 ; then one of 
$10 to $1,110 in class 5; then six more of $40 each in class 5 to maximum 
salary of $1,350 — in all, seventeen increases. 

2. Assistants of special branches (exclusive of kindergarten), classes 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5. 

There are 108 such teachers (70 white, 38 colored), as follows: Music, 16 
(9 white, 6 colored) ; drawing, 12 (6 white, 6 colored) ; manual training, 18 (13 
white, 5 colored) ; cooking, 21 (15 white, 6 colored) ; sewing, 29 (20 white, 9 
colored) ; physical training, 11 (6 white, 5 colored). 

New York and Washington are the only cities having directors of all the 
above branches, and Washington has more such teachers than any other city, 
with the exception of New York, Chicago, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

It is possible for such teachers, starting with the minimum salary of $500, to 
have four annual increases of $25 each in class 1 ; then four more of $25 each 
in class 2 ; then eight more of $25 each in class 3 ; then one of $20 to $920 in 
class 4 ; then six more of $30 each in class 4 ; then one of $10 to $1,110 in class 
5; then six more of $40 each in class 5 to the maximum salary of $1,350 — in 
all, thirty increases. 

Principals and teachers in but one class (elementary schools). 

(In addition to the above special teachers, there are 90 kindergarten teachers 
(58 white, 32 colored). These are separated in the ofiicial bill into principals 
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and assistants, as follows: Forty-six principals (30 white, 16 colored), with 44 
assistants (28 white, 16 colored). The word "principal " is rather misleading.) 

Principals of elementary schools, — Buildings with less than 8 rooms — grade 
pay, $100. Buildings with 8 rooms and grade below eighth grade — ^grade pay, 
^200. Eight or 9 rooms — minimum, $1,400; maximum, $1,600; 10 rooms, 
minimum, $1,500 ; maximum, $1,700 ; . 12 rooms — minimum, $1,600 ; maximum, 
^1,800 ; 14-16 rooms— minimum, $1,700 ; maximum, $1,900 ; 18-20 rooms— mini- 
mum, $1,800 ; maximum, $2,000— $50 annual increase for four years. 

These principals, it must be remembered, merely teach and look after the 
building, and such remuneration seems too great for such work, the educational 
work being carried on by the highly paid supervising principals and special 
teachers. 

The great majority of the elementary school buildings are 8-room buildings. 
It is believed that some of the principals of 8-room buildings have special assist- 
ants ($500 to $700 by proposed bill). If so, from $1,900 to $2,300 is a high cost 
for supervision of an 8-room building. It is believed that all the 12-room build- 
ings have these special assistants. If so, from $2,100 to $2,500 is a high cost for 
the mere supervision of a 12-room building. 

Further, it does not seem economically wise from both an educational and 
a financial standpoint to pay $1,600 to the principal of one 8 -room building 
and pay another $1,600 to the principal of another 8-room school building only 
forty or fifty feet from the first school building, when one principal could do the 
same work just as efiCectually for $1,800 instead of the $3,200. 

(There are 120 elementary school principals — 80 white, 40 colored — while 
there are about 140 elementary school buildings.) (The salaries of the above 
officers are increased at the outset by from $100 to $600.) 

Supervising principals. — There are 13 such officers (9 white, 4 colored). They 
are virtually assistant superintendents. They now receive $2,000 each. It is 
proposed to put them at once to $2,250 with an increase of $250, and raise them 
to a maximum of $3,250 in ten years. Washington will then have more such 
officers than any other city, with the exception of New York, has assistant 
superintendents, and with salaries closely approaching the salaries of assist- 
ant superintendents in the largest cities. 

Normal schools, high schoolSy and manual training schools, — ^The number of 
pupils in these schools range in numbers from 50 or 60 to 1,100. There are two 
normal schools (1 white, 1 colored) ; 5 high schools (4 white, 1 colored) ; 2 
manual training schools (1 white, 1 colored). Nine in all. The salaries- of 
these principals are placed each at $2,000 (increase of $200), with ten annual 
increases of $100 each until $3,000 is reached. The salary of the director of 
five high schools is placed at $2,650, an increase of $150 over the present 
salary of $2,500, with six annual increases until $3,250 is reached. 

All officers are to be appointed at a minimum salary. The minimum salary 
of the director of high schools by the bill is $2,250. 

If say three or more years from now a new director were appointed, we would 
have the anomaly of subordinate principals of high schools receiving a greater 
salary than the director of all high schools. What principal of a high school, 
six or seven years from to-day, would wish to vacate a salary of $2,600 or 
$2,700 to start in with a salary of $2,250 as a director of high schools? 

Directors of special branches in elementary schools — white elementary 
schools, — ^The six special directors (one each for drawing, music, physical 
culture, sewing, cooking, and kindergarten) for the white elementary schools 
are each to be placed at $1,500 and have ten annual increases of $50 until the 
maximum of $2,000 is reached. The white director of primary instruction in 
elementary schools is to be placed at $1,600 and reach the maximum of $2,100 
by ten annual increases of $50 each. 

The white director of manual training is to be placed at $2,250 and reach 
maximum of $3,250 by 10 annual increases of $100 each. (Excessive, compared 
with other cities. ) 

Colored elementary schools. — ^The directors of special branches in these 
schols are designated assistant directors. There is no assistant director of 
manual training provided for. There are 10 regular increases of $50 each 
for all. 

The assistant director of primary instruction starts with $1,400 and reaches 
maximum of $1,900; the remaining six start each with $1,300 and reach a 
maximum of $1,800. (Excessive, compared with other cities.) (The salaries 
of the above officers are increased at the outset by from $100 to $300.) 
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The official bill, or Babcock bill, will necessitate expenditures increasing (lurk- 
ing a period ot ten years until maximum salaries and expenditures are reached 
as noted below, and at the same time will commit the District to a continua- 
tion of such policy for all time. The computations are based upon the actual 
number of officers and teachers now in the service (February, 1906), no allows 
ance whatever being considered or made tor any increase due to the addition of 
even a single officer or teacher. It is evident that the natural growth of the 
system under such a policy will add enormously to the cost. The data are the 
best obtainable, and the error in the results given below is absolutely insig- 
nificant. 

Elementary schools. — A. Regular officers and teachers in elementary schools. 

These officers and teachers will draw salaries at the end of the period named 
and for every year thereafter. The majority reach maximum salary after 
about six years. 

(a) Principals of elementary schools (after four years) : 

Three at $2,(X)0__ $6,000. 

Two at $1,900 3,800 

Thirteen at $1,800 23,400 

Three at $1,700 5, 100 

Fifty-four at $1,600 86,400 

Ten at $1,450 14,500 

Twenty-one at $1,300 27,300 

Thirteen at $1,200 15,600 

One at $1,000 1,000 



One hundred and twenty principals of elementary schools, $183,100. 

(6) Thirteen supervising principals (after ten years), at $3,250, $42,250. 

(c) Grade teachers : 

Eighth grade (after ten years), 6 at $1,350 $8,100 

Fifth, sixth, and seventh grades (after ten years), 296 at $1,100—— 325,600 

Third and fourth grades (after te» years), 286 at $900 257,400 

First and second grades (after four years), 216 at $700 221,200 

904 grade teachers. 812,300 

Model teachers (period varies), 23 at $900 $20,700 

Assistant to eighth-grade principals (period varies) : 

7 at $700 $4,900 

5 at $600 3, 000 

7,900 

28,600 

(All of the model teachers may go to $1,100 each within seven years more, in 
which case $4,600 must be added to above. All of the five at $600 may go to 
$700 each, within four years more, in which case $5(X) more must be added to 
the above---$5,100 in all.) 

B. Special directors and teachers in elementary schools : 
(a) Directors (after ten years) : 

1 (manual training) $3,250 

1 (primary instruction) . 2, 1(X) 

6 (one each of music, drawing, cooking, sewing, physical 
training, and kindergarten), at $2,000 12,000 



8 directors of special branches 17, 350 

(6) Assistant directors (after ten years) : 

1 (primary instruction) $1, 9(X) 

6 (as above), at $1,800 10,800 

12, 700 



15 directors and assistant directors, special branches $30, 050 

(c) Special teachers (exclusive of kindergarten), period varies: 

36, at $1,100 $39, 600 

24, at $900 21,600 

35, at $700 24,500 

13, at $600 . . ^— 7,800 



108 special teachers 93,500 
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(The 108 gi)ecial teachers are in 5 classes, from $500 to $1,350, 
which makes placing and promotion absurd. 'In additional periods 
of from seven to twenty-three years, all of the above may reach 
$1,350 each, and add $52,300 to the amount given.) 

id) Kindergartens: 

Principals (after ten years), 46, at $900 $41,400 

Assistants (after four years), 44, at $600 26,400 

90 kindergarteners $67, 800 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Summary I: 

A. Regular officers and teachers in elementary schools — 

13 supervising principals $42,250 

120 principals 183,100 

904 teachers 812,300 

23 model teachers o20, 700 

12 assistants to eighth-grade principals 67,900 

1,072 regular officers and teachers cl, 066, 250 

B. Directors and teachers of special branches in ele- 

mentary schools — 

15 directors and assistant directors $30,050 

108 teachers (exclusive of kindergarten) d93, 5(K) 

46 kindergarten principals 41,400 

44 kindergarten assistants , 26,400 

213 directors, teachers, etc., of special branches 191,350 

1,285 officers and teachers, elementary schools 1,257,600 

Summary II : 

Supervision — 

13 supervising principals $42,250 

120 principals of elementary schools 183, 100 

15 directors, special branches 30,050 

46 kindergarten principals 41,400 

194 supervising officers i 296, 800 

Teaching — 

904 grade teachers 812,300 

23 model teachers « 20, 700 

12 assistants to eighth-grade principals » 7, 900 

108 special teachers (exclusive of kindergarten) »» ^ 93, 500 

44 kindergarten assistants 26,400 

1,091 teachers « 960, 800 



1, 257, 600 

OFFICIAL BILL. 

Elementary scfiools, — The tables which follow show, first, the amount of 
increase over and above the present salaries, necessary to place the officers or 
teachers at the initial salary fixed by law. This is called the "placing in- 
crease." Next is shown the first increase, in addition to the placing Increase 
to follow out the first effect due to the operation of the law. Next is shown the 
second increase, again to be applied to the salaries already in force by virtue 
of the first increase. Next is the third increase, which affects the salaries 
ahready increased by the placing increase and the second increase, etc. The 
tables show only the increases. The total is given after the final tenth increase 
for all increases, to show how much increase over and above the amount carried 
by present appropriation bill there will be at the end of the ten-year period, the 
large part of the increase coming the first six years. 

a Possible increase of $4,600. ^ Possible increase of $52,300. 

ft Possible increase of $500. « Possible increase of $57,400. 

c Possible Increase of $5,100. 
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Table A shows, first, the amount of the various increases as outlined above 
for each increase and total, first for white schools, and then for the colored 
schools, giving the regular teachers and special ofllcers and teachers separately 
under each. 

Table B gives the same data for the regular and special officers and teachers 
in the white and colored schools combined. 

Table G gives the same data for combined white and colored schools, sepa- 
rating the teachers from the supervisory officers. 

Inasmuch as the official bill designates kindergarten principals separate from 
kindergarten assistants, the kindergarten principals had to be put in the super- 
visory corps with other principals. The name in this case (kindergarten prin- 
cipal) surely does not define such teacher or officer accurately. 

The number of teachers in various classes, salaries, etc., are tentative, though, 
on the whole, fairly accurate ; and in the total estimates the error will be slight. 
The board of education alonef has official records of number of teachers, duties, 
and salaries, up to date. 

The number of yearly increases (except for the normal, high, and manual 
training teachers and heads of departments in those schools) for teachers by 
operation of the law is 10 at the least. In many cases where classes overlap 
in salary and a teacher may be in a number of such classes the possible number 
of increases for such teacher is much greater. 

It is impossible to make a definite estimate as to the final increased cost 
caused by such teachers, as the special recommendation of a superior officer is 
necessary to go from class to class. It is impossible, with any certainty, to place 
such teachers at a salary immediately above the salary now received by that 
teacher, as that salary appears in two or three classes, in any one of which the 
teacher may be placed. This is a fatal weakness. Inf. these estimates such 
teacher almost invariably has been placed in the lowest clalfs Of: salaries. There 
are about 146 such teachers, so the final increased cost will be -much greater. If 
all increases possible by recommendation are applied. No increase is considered 
beyond the class or group in which such salary is restricted by mere operation of 
the law. 

It will be noticed that there are 194 supervising principals, principals, special 
directors, and kindergarten principals, who are to receive $109,125 increase in 
salary to look after in some way the work of 1,091 teachers who receive $263,060 
increase. This seems too much for supervision. 

The data for normal, high, and manual training schools can not be given, as 
the Board of Education, Wednesday (February 14, 1906), by a unanimous vote, 
completely changed for these schools the schedules of the official bill, which is 
now (February 26, 1906) being considered in Congress. 

Table A. — Officers and teachers, elementary schools. 

WHITE— REGULAR. 



Supervis- 
ing princi- 
pals (9). 



Principals 

(80). 



Teachers 
(634). 



Totals 
•(723). 



INCREASES. 

Placing 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Total 



92,250 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 



11,260 



925,880 

8,685 

3,685 

3,635 

8,635 

736 

736 

585 

536 

95 

70 



48,176 



S38,790 
16,925 
16,875 
16,775 
16,460 
11,900 
11,900 
11,870 
11,745 
9,966 
7,505 



165,700 



961,920 
21,460 
21,410 
21,810 
20,966 
13.585 
13.685 
18,866 
18,180 
10,960 
8,475 



220,125 
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Table A. — Officers and teachers j elementary schools — Continued. 

WHITE— SPECIAL. 





Directors 

(8). 


Teachers 

(70). 


Kindergarten. 


Total. 


Grand 




Principals 
(30). 


Teachers 
(28). 


Special 
(136). 


Regular 
(723). 


total 
(889). 


PlaciDS' 


91,350 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


92,115 

1,890 

1,890 

. 1,720 

1,145 

1,090 

840 

720 

435 

405 


91,275 
1,255 
1,255 
1.266 
1,255 
1,265 
1,225 
1,226 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 


91,100 
700 
700 
700 
400 


95,840 
4,245 
4,245 
4,076 
3,200 
2,745 
2,465 
2,345 
2,036 
2,006 
1,400 


961,920 
21,460 
21,410 
21,310 
20,985 
13,636 
13,536 
13,356 
13,180 
10,960 
8,476 


967,760 


riret 


25,705 


Second 


26,665 


Third 


25,385 


Fourth 


24,186 


Fifth 


•16,280 


Sixth 




16,000 


Seventh 




16,700 

15,216 

12,965 

9,875 


Eighth 




Kinth 




Tenth 










Total 


5,350 


12,260 


13,400 


3,600 


34,600 


220,126 


264,725 





COLORED— REGULAR. 



Supervis- 
ing princi- 
pals (4). 



Principals 
(40). 



Teachers 

(305). 



Total 

(349). 



INCREASES. 

Placing 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Total 



91,000 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 



6,000 



912,370 

1,650 

1,560 

1,560 

1,650 

670 

610 

370 

370 

180 

180 



20,950 



916,300 
7,995 
7,970 
7,970 
7,820 
4,696 
4,696 
4,695 
4,645 
4,195 
2,970 



73,950 



929,670 
9,945 
9,920 
9,920 
9,770 
6,765 
6,705 
6,465 
6,415 
4,776 
3,650 



99,900 



COLORED— SPECIAL. 



Directors 

(7). 



Teachers 
(38). 



Kindergarten. 



Principals Teachers 
(16). (16). 



Total. 



Special 
(77). 



Regular 
(349). 



Grand 
total 
(426). 



INCREASES. 

Placing 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Total 



91,900 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 
360 
350 
360 
350 
350 



5,400 



91,035 
990 
940 
835 
435 
410 
325 
296 
85 
60 



5,410 



9700 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
300 



9675 
400 
400 
400 
275 



94,310 

2,140 

2,090 

1,986 

1,460 

1,160 

1,076 

1,046 

835 

810 

650 



929,670 
9,945 
9,920 
9,920 
9,770 
5,765 
5,705 
5,465 
5,416 
4,775 
3,650 



4,600 



2,100 



17,660 99,900 



933,980 

12,085 

12,010 

11,905 

11,230 

6,925 

6,780 

6,610 

6,250 

5,586 

4,200 



117,460 
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Table A. — Officers and teachers, elementary schools — Continued. 
RECAPITULATION. 





Colored, 

total (all), 

426. 


White, to- 


Grand total 
(all), 1,286. 


INCREASES. 

Placing 


$33,980 
12,085 
12,010 
11,905 
11,230 
6,926 
6,780 
6,610 
6,250 
5,686 
4,200 


«67,760 
25,705 
25,655 
25,386 
24,185 
16,280 
16,000 
15,700 
15,216 
12, 215 
9.875 


8101,740 


First 


37,790 


Second 


37,665 


Third 


37,290 


Fonrth - --,t 


35,415 


Fifth 


23,205 


Sixth 


22,780 


Seventh 


22,210 


Eighth . 


21,465 


Ninth 


18,660 


Tenth 


14,076 






Total 


117,460 


254,725 


372, 186 







Table B. — White and colored, 

REGULAR. 





Supervis- 
ing princi- 
pals (13). 


Principals 
(120T. 


Teachers 
(939). 


Total 
(1,072). 


INCREASES. 

Placing ; 


$3,250 
1.300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 


$38,250 

5,185 

5,186 

5,185 

5,185 

1,405 

1,346 

956 

906 

276 

260 


$60,090 
24,920 
24,846 
24, 746 
24,270 
16,595 
16,695 
16,666 
16,390 
14,160 
10,476 


$91,690 


First ^ 


31,405 


Second 


31,330 


Third 


31,230 


Fourth] 


30,765 


Fifth 


19,300 


Sixth 


19,240 


Seventh -. 


18,820 


Eighth 


18,596 


Ninth."!'.".'.!*.!!!!'.!!'.'.!'.'..!!..!'..!.!!..' 


16,736 


Tenth 


12,026 






Total i 


16,250 


64,126 


239,660 


320,025 







SPECIAL. 





Directors 

(15). 


Teachers 
(108). 


Kindergarten. 


Total 
(218). 




Principals 

(46r. 


Teachers 
(44). 


INCREASES. 

Placlnsr 


$3,260 
760 
750 
750 
760 
750 
760 
760 
760 
760 
750 


$3,160 
2,880 
2,830 
2,665 
1,580 
1,500 
1,165 
1,015 
520 
465 


$1,975 
1,656 
1,666 
1.666 
1,665 
1,656 
1,626 
1,625 
1,600 
1,600 
1,300 


$1,775 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

676 


$10,150 


Firrt^!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!—. 


6,386 


Second 


6,836 


Third 


6,060 


Fourth 


4.660 


Fifth . . .. 


3,905 


Sixth 




3,540 


Seventh 




8,390 


Eighth 




2,870 


Ninth 




2,816 


Tenth 




2,050 












Total 


10,760 


17,660 


18,000 


6,750 


62, 160 
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Tablb C. 

SUPERVISION. 





Supervis- 
ing princi- 
pals (13). 


Principals 
(1205. 


Directors. 

special 

branches 

(15). 


Kindergar- 
ten prln- 
cipals (46). 


Total 
(194). 


INCREASES. 

Placing 


$3,250 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 


$38,250 

^la*) 

5,185 

5,185 

6,186 

1,405 

1,345 

966 

906 

275 

260 


$3,250 
'750 
750 
760 
750 
760 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 


$1,976 
1,655 
1.656 
1,655 
1,666 
1,665 
1,626 
1,626 
1,600 
1,600 
1,300 


$46,725 
8,890 
8,890 
8,890 
8,890 
5,110 
5,020 
4,630 
4,555 
8,926 
3,600 


First 


Second 


Third , 


Fourth 


Fifth 


Sixth 


Seventh 


Eighth 4 


Ninth 


Tenth 




Total 


16,250 


64,125 


10,760 


18,000 


109,125 





TEACHERS. 



Regular 
(939). 


Special 
(108). 


Kindergar- 
ten assist- 
ants (44). 


Total 
(1,091). 


INCREASES. 

Placing 


$50,090 
24,920 
24,846 
24,746 
24,270 
16,696 
16,695 
16,565 
16,390 
14,160 
10,475 


$3,160 
2,880 
2,830 
2,656 
1,680 
1,600 
1,166 
1,016 
620 
465 


$1,776 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

657 


$55,015 


First 


28,900 


Second 


28,775 


Third 


28,400 


Fourth 


26.625 


Fifth 


18,095 


Sixth 




17,760 


Seventh 




17,580 


Eighth 




16, 910 


Ninth c 




14,625 


Tenth 




10,475 










Total •. 


239,660 


17,660 


6,760 


263,060 







OUTUNE OF IMMEDIATE EFFECTS ON NORMAL, HIGH, AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
IF THE " OFFICIAL BABCOCK BILL," H. R. 8472, BECOMES LAW IN ITS PRESENT FORM, 
FEBRUARY 13, 1906. 

Normal, high, and manual training school-teachers are to be put in " groups," 
and at salaries, respectively, next above present salaries as follows : 

Group A. — $800 to $1,000 ; $50 yearly increase for four years. 

Group B.— $1,100 to $1,500 ; $100 yearly Increase for four years. 

Group C— $1,600 to $2,000. 

Group D.— $2,100 to $2,250. 
^ The yearly increases in Groups A and B will be by operation of the law. The 
promotion from* the maximum salary ($1,000) of Group A to the minimum 
salary ($1,100) of Group B must be by special recommendation of the superin- 
tendent and board of education for superior work. The actual increases at the 
outset of the majority of teachers will be from $25 to $50. 

If a teacher happens now to be receiving $950, the first placing will give such 
teacher a salary of $1,000; after which there is no further Increase unless by 
special recommendation as noted above. 

But if a teacher happens now to be receiving $1,000 (only $50 more than the 
salary in the case just considered), the first placing will give this teacher 
$1,100; after which there will be regular annual increase of $100 until $1,500 
is reached. The lack of proper salaries alone was originally the cause of one 
teacher receiving $950 and the other receiving $1,000. Both teachers may be 
equally good. An accident of former conditions will under this bill penalize 
one, and the law will continue the penalty annually, for years augmenting the 
penalty. All teachers receiving $950 or under will be, therefore, penalized in 
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the same manner. The number of such .teachers is as follows: In the white 
normal school, 7 out of 12 ; colored normal school, 5 out of 9 ; white high and 
manual training schools," 103 out of 156; colored high and manual training 
schools, 37 out of 52. 

By the operation of this law, then, the following state of affairs will prevail : 
In the normal schools 12 out of 21 teachers will be prohibited from receiving 
more than $1,000, unless by special action of the board and of the superintendent 
for superior work. In the high and manual training schools 145 teachers out 
of 208 suffer a like prohibition. Many of these 145 teachers (and of the 12 in 
the normal schools also) are seasoned trained teachers, and it will not be fair 
or just tliat they be thus penalized and put on a par with new and raw teachers 
recently appointed and who in four years will reach the maximum salary of 
$1,000, the salary received by the seasoned trained teacher who has been in the 
schools for years, or even less than new teachers who by this law may be 
appointed at salaries even higher than present seasoned teachers in the same 
grade of work. 

Groups C and D will not be groups at all, as a special recommendation (as 
noted above) will be necessary to place a teacher at any one of the salaries in 
Group C. 

Those teachers in the high schools now (4 in number) receiving $1,500 by 
the operatioEf of the law will receive for the next salary $1,600, and no more 
unless specially recommended any year. • 

Some of the heads of departments in the high schools and manual training 
schools, having as high as 20 teachers and 2,500 pupils under their educational 
supervision, will by the law receive $1,600 and no more unless specially rec- 
ommended. 

By the operation of this law heads of departments may remain in the same 
group as teachers under their direction, and may receive no more salary than 
such teachers. This condition will be manifestly unfair to the heads of depart- 
ments on whom rests the responsibility of supervision. 

By the operation of this law, all teachers other than normal, high, and manual 
training in the system are placed and will have salaries in " classes " without 
distinction in " groups," and a special recommendation is necessary to go from 
class to class. The increase of salary is yearly and automatic within the class. 

In contrast, the normal, high, and manual-training teachers are the only 
teachers affected by a provision that a special recommendation is nec*^Rsary to 
go from one salary to the next within a class. 

It Is possible for every fifth, sixth, and seventh grade teacher^ to reach $1,100 
by the operation of the law, or a salary of $100 more than the limit available 
by the operation of the law to the majority of the normal, high, and manual- 
training school teachers. 

Every supervising principal, director of music, of drawing, of cooking, of . 
physical training, of sewing, of kindergarten, of primary instruction, etc., every 
principal of normal, high, and manual-training school, will be provided with 
annual increase of $50 or $100 for 10 years, by mere operatioh of the law and 
without any special recommendation. But no such provision occurs for heads 
of departments in high and manual-training schools. 

Every teacher from third grade to eighth grade, inclusive, is provided with 
10 regular annual increases of salary of $25 to $40 each. Every special teacher 
in the elementary schools may have at least as many increases of salary. 

By the operation of this law the same principle of promotion will not obtain 
alike in elementary, manual-training, high, and normal schools, thereby legaliz- 
ing an unfair and unjust discrimination. 

By the operation of this law provision is not made that, when the law becomes 
operative, teachers now in the school system shall be first placed where they 
rightfully belong in recognition of their length of service, and that thereby the 
unavoidable injustices of the past be remedied. 

The promotion of a teacher from the first or second grade class, from the 
third or fourth to the fifth, sixth, or seventh grade classes, or from the seventh 
to the eighth grade class, by the operation of the law places such teacher in 
such advanced class with its series of annually increasing salaries without 
special recommendation for increase of salary within such advanced class. 

By the operation of this bill there is not provided the same consistent, fair, 
equable, and just principle to obtain in the case of the normal, high, and manual- 
training school teachers, because the " groups " are not equal and coordinate 
with the " classes " of salaries provided for schools below the secondary schools. 

Therefore, in view of these defects, the undersigned committees, representing 
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the high and manual training schools, respectfully request that the board of 
-education recommend that the following changes be made, in II. R. bill No. 3472 
to correct the aforesaid defects : ' 

1. That teachers at present employed in the Washington high and manual 
training schools shall, upon the passage of this bill, be placed in positions and 
at salaries in accordance with their length of service. 

2. That after the passage of this bill appointment of new teachers shall be 
upon examination. 

3. That Group A of the proposed schedule shall be changed to a period of 
three years, with salaries at $800, $850, and $900, and remain probationary as 
provided. 

4. That Groups B, C, and D shall be groups of permanent tenure, and the 
Group B shall range from initial salary of $1,000 by annual increases of $100 
to $1,500, inclusive. 

5. That a teacher completing Group A satisfactorily shall be at once placed in 
Group B at the initial salary of that group. 

6. That any teacher who has completed Group B is eligible to examination 
for entrance to Group C. That the promotion to the initial salary of Group C 
from Group B shall be made immediately after the teacher has satisfactorily 
passed such examination. 

7. That promotion within Groups A, B, and C shall be every year and with 
regular annual increase as indicated without special recommendation ; and that 
promotion for such heads of departments as may be in Group C shall be under 
the same conditions as for teachers in that group. 

8. That Group D shall contain only heads of departments in high and manual 
training schools ; and that the promotion, to the initial salary of Group D shall 
be upon examination ; and that promotion within Group D shall be annual. 

E. S. Newton, 
Nannie J. McKnight, 
Kathebine Reed, 

For Western High School. 
Philip Kluepfel, 
Ida M. Daly, 
Eli,en Bbandenk, 
For McKinley Manual Training School, 
E. L. Morris, 
Annie E. Wilson, 
Mary Weddell, 

For Eastern High School. 
W. J. Wallis, 
Mabel Hawes, 
Anna McColm. 

For Western High School, 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, I want to say of the bill? ^^enerally that, 
while I do not want to speak of anyono' specially^ I am so much in 
favor of a change in the public school system of Washington that I 
would be glad to have any bill passed. I am very much like the 
young lady of marriageable age who went out in the woods to pray 
for a husband under a large tree, and in the top of the tree was an 
old owl, and when she prayed the owl answered and said, " Who, 
who, who? " "Anybody, Lord, so it's a man ! " That is a good deal 
like my position in regard to the school system. Give us anything 
rather than what we have got now ! I never expect to be a trustee 
of public schools again, and I don't want to be, for three reasons: 
One is I am too old, another is I haven't the time, and the third is I 
wouldn't have it. I am not out for any office. I make my living 
independent of the General Government, but if I were a school trustee, 
I should certainly esteem the honor much more highly if it came from 
that great man who occupies the Presidential chair than to comef rom 
the triumvirate who rule the city with a czarish and iron hand. 
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One word further. The Commissioners come here year after year 
and get bills passed affecting the people of Washington. One was 
the smoke law, and nothing more infamous was ever passed, and so 
on and so on. The people of Washington, the officials living here, 
and others who are busy and attending to their own business, don't 
know what is going on. The result is to-day that we have a rich 
man's government. The rich man in Washington, who can afford 
to belong to the Metropolitan Club, or to the Army and Navy Club, 
and so on, can get whisky on Sunday or any other time, can play 
cards for large or small stakes without any fear of being interrupted 
at all. On the other hand, a poor man working for wages can't 
even play cards for a glass of beer or a cigar without being arrested, 
and as to getting a drink on Sunday, should he be bold enough to 
undertake it, he runs the risk of being incarcerated in the station 
house until Monday morning, and then brought in court to appear as 
an informer against the man who sold it to him. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MES. CHARLES CARLYLE DARWIN. 

Mrs. Darwin. Mr. Chairman, there is one matter touched upon 
by the representative of the South Washington Association, the 
matter of the Free Lectures, which I think has not been spoken of 
before, or not while I have been here. Any school system which 
does not provide something to help out people who have not had 
educational opportunities in early life it seems to me is lacking, and 
the matter of Free Lectures would, if properly arranged in courses, 
provide something of that kind which would be very much worth 
while, it seems to me. 

It does not seem to me that it is so necessary that children should 
hear these lectures, but rather that adult people should have the 
opportunity to hear them, adults who have not had the opportunities 
and chances of education in their youth. I think there were some- 
what more than 15,000 people who attended the lectures last year 
when they were given, although ^ven in a somewhat desultory 
manner; they were not arranged m courses, as they shoi^ld have 
been to have made them of the most value. I am wondering if they 
can not be arranged for in some of the bills, so that the provision 
can be made for them which ought to be made. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Personally, I do not see any reason why some pro- 
vision of that kind should not be incorporated in the bill. 

Mr. Fardon. Free Lectures ? 

Mrs. Darwin. Yes ; Free Lectures. 

Mr. Fardon. Do those lectures take place in the school buildings? 

Mrs. Darwin. I don't know where else they could take place or 
so readily be given. They are generally given at night, are they not ? 

Mr. Fardon. There are only about 45 or 50 seats in any one school 
room, and those are low seats, small seats, with desks in .front of them. 

Mrs. Darwin. The lectures are only given in schools, with assembly 
halls. I want to add that the matter of the distribution of these 
lectures, it seems to me, was not entirely well considered last year. 
They should be given in places where there are the most people 
who have need of them. There were none given in Georgetown, and 
I think there were none given in the north of the city. 

There were some given in the southeast and some in the central 
part. It seems to me there should have been provision for the peo- 
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le in the other places where there are many people who would benefit 
y them, in various localities where there are a great many colored 
people, where there are a great many Irish people, where there are 
a great many Italians, there should be, it seems to me, provision 
made for taking care of them in the Free Lecture courses. They have 
been given in the schools, and the schoolhouses would seem to be 
the most available places because not used for other purposes at nighty 
except certain night schools. Some of them were given in churches 
and probably churches could be had for the purpose again. But 
then the law should not be evaded by paying rent for church prop- 
erty, as was done last year by the board of education. We have a 
great many Italian laborers among us now working on the tunnels 
and on the new buildings, and they have adult members of their 
families with them in some cases who would be benefited by the free 
lectures. I know in Buffalo and in Chicago and in New York and 
in Yonkers and in Boston and elsewhere there are provisions made 
for such free lectures. 

Mr. Fardon. Excuse me, do not think I am opposed to them; I 
was only suggesting that they should be in schoolhouses where they 
have hails; they could not be held in the graded schools.. 

Mr. Greene. Doctor Stuart, will you kindly inform me what pro- 
visions you have for night schools here in the city ? 
' Mr. Stuart. We get $10,000, and we are carrying six centers of 
night schools. 

Mr. Greene. How many weeks? 

Mr. Stuart. Less than sixty sessions, three times a week. That is 
a very small provision for a city like this. 

Mr. Greene. I think so. 

Mr. Fardon. Will you excuse me. By looking at the report of the 
board of trade you will notice that we ask for a larger appropriation 
for an increase in the facilities in the way of night schools. That 
was indorsed by our board of trade. When that bill was first passed 
it limited the age to 21 years, but Congress has now opened the 
doors so people of any age are admitted to the night schools, and I do 
think it is a matter of great importance that people who come into 
this city, having had very little advantage in the way of education, 
can go to school— even if they are 30, or 40, or 50 years old — can go 
to the night schools, and I hope you will be liberal in advocating 
sufficient provision for night schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think that it has been the case throughout the 
country; there has been an awakening to the necessity of night 
schools. 

Mr. Hedrick. One question along this line, and that is in regard to 
janitors. I see that the Babcock bill allows a janitor $20 a month — 
that is, the man that does the work, or sweeping, dusting, etc. It 
seems to me that that sum is too small and that there should be some 
principle governing the amount paid. Here is a building with a 
night, school and here is one without a night school ; here is a school 
building with an assembly room, with more or less lectures delivered 
in it, and instead of providing that each sweep or assistant should 
get a flat sum, the amount paid should be based on amount and char- 
acter of work to be performed, for instance, for the number of rooms 
or for the purpose for which the room is to be used. 
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For instance, here is a carpenter shop, here is a room for cooking, 
here an ordinary schoolroom, here something else. It seems to rne that 
there ought to be some governing principle. And this is what I ask 
for regarding officers, principals, teachers, janitors, and all other 
employees provided for by the bill. 

Mrs. Darwin. There is another matter, and that is the matter of the 
ungraded schools. There are always, and will be more after the com- 
pulsory law is enacted, in every school some pupils who are not as 
far advanced as the others, and the ones who are more advanced must 
necessarily follow the pace of the slower student, which is a disad- 
vantage to those who are advanced and no advantage to the slower 
student. It seems to me it would be much better to have in every 
school one room, perhaps, for the slower students in ungraded classes, 
so as not to keep the advanced pupils back and to secure individual 
attention for the slower pupils. We all know that no chain is 
stronger than its weakest link, and if the advanced students have to 
go along at the slow rate, they get listless and they don't do the best 
work, and so they should not be in the same classes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think that will probably also be considered in con- 
nection with the compulsory education provisions that are proposed. 

Mr. Kelly- Miller. I was going^ to ask whether the committee 
would take up some compulsory education bill in connection with 
these bills now before us ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. I hardly think so. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. When graded schools are taken up only in con- 
nection with the compulsory education law, that would mean that 
some sort of confinement — ^perhaps disgrace is too strong a word — ^will 
come to the child who is put in an ungraded school, but with ungraded 
classes in the same school building no such disgrace would ensue; 
whereas when we realize that there has never been an effective com- 
pulsory education law, although there has been one on the statute 
books since 1864, it is almost wrong, it seems to me, that children 
should be stigmatized for doing something, as the Irishman would 
say, they have been doing since before they were bom. 

If I catch the chairman's idea, in every school, not only where 
incorrigibles or truants require special detention, but other children, 
whose parents may be better off and who could afford special tutors, 
would be sent, and the latter class could be tutored, therefore, and 
kept out of the schools as they are in other school systems — kept out 
of the graded schools for two or three weeks or perhaps two or three 
months, and then brought back to their proper grades fit and ready 
to take up the point of that grade at the point the other pupils have 
reached, being felt to have done better work than if he had been in 
the class where the better ones were kept back for him, and yet he 
was not able to secure any needed instruction. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That could be considered in connection with the bills 
before us. 

Mrs. Darwin. You have the matter in one of the bills also* of the 
nurse school, and that has not been touched upon. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We will take that up at the next session of the com- 
mittee. The committee will now stand adjourned until Wednesday 
of next week. 
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Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 
Wednesday morning^ March 7, 1906, 
Committee called to order at 10.40 a. m. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID J. FOSTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT. 

The Chairman (Hon. William S. Greene). We will hear Mr. Fos- 
ter on the bill (H. R. 347). 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to give you my ideas, 
though I don't suppose these hearings are read very much by members 
of the committee, judging from my experience with other committees. 
I will talk to you this morning, and then I will talk with other mem- 
bers of the committee individually. 

Now, I want to say first of all in regard to this matter that there 
is none of the personal element in the work that I have been doing 
for these schools, and in behalf of the public schools of Washington. 
I started in a year ago — in fact, I started in as soon as I came here — 
and I found upon investigation that the complaint was well founded 
that our school-teachers were not properly paid; and I found upon 
investigation that the system, while a good system, was not the best 
system. So at that time I was the pioneer, and I led the fight on the 
floor of the House on behalf of the public schools of Washin^n. I 
knew at the time I would be defeated; but I knew at the time also 
that if it was possible to secure it my own was the ideal method of 
managing our public schools. It is a method that is in vogue prac- 
tically all over the United States, and practically wherever the best 
results are obtained. It is the method of having an independent 
school board — that is, a school board that is entirely independent of 
the rest of the government of the municipality — ^the board being 
handed over a lump sum of money for the maintenance of the schools 
and is then held responsible to the public for the maintenance and 
conduct of the public schools. 

Now, we can not have that method here absolutely. I knew at 
the time when I advocated it that we could not. Although I am 
in sympathy with much that Congressman Sims said on the floor 
of the House the other day about the local self-government of this 
city, yet I look forward to the time when Washington can reassert 
its rights as an American municipality, when the people of the 
city will wake up to the necessity for that amount of civic virtue 
that will enable them to take their place among the great munici- 
palities of our country. It is unfortunate that in the capital city 
of the United States there should be none of the American spirit 
which everywhere means local self-government. But we can not 
have that yet, and I knew it when I advocated it last year. After 
that defeat I began to cast about for the best method, for the best 
thing that could be done for the public schools of Washington. 

What I insist upon above all is that the public schools of Wash- 
ington, being the only public schools under the control of the National 
Government, and inasmuch as our public-school system is the very 
corner stone of our free institutions, is that these public schools 
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should be ideal ; they should be the very best to be found anywhere, 
an object lesson to all the schools and all the communities of this 
broad land. 

So I repeat what I stated at the beginning, that there is absolutely 
nothing of the personal in the work that I am doing. I understand 
very well that it is an ungracious thing to legislate a person or a com- 
mission out of existence, and I said nothing about this present board, 
about retaining the board in the bill, because I did not. think it was 
necessary to do so. I talked this matter over with the President of 
the United States ; he understands perfectly well what is being done, 
the purpose of it all, and I am perfectly willing to trust him to 
reappoint this board for the one term. Of course we can not control 
it beyond that time; but there are members of the board, some of 
them, that have a long time to serve. I want to say emphatically 
that I am not in favor of the proposition to legislate a commission, 
a board, or a man out of a place. It is an ungracious thing to do. 
I am perfectly willing, and if your committee shall adopt the method 
which I propose I shall be more than glad to go to the President 
and take it up with him, and if he prefers I am perfectly content 
to have the provision incorporated in the bill that this board shall 
continue in office for the next three years. We can not, of course, 
control it beyond that time. 

What I am after is the system. I believe here, as everywhere else, 
that an independent school board is absolutely necessary in order to 
secure the best results. Then I want to go further. I want to relieve 
our good superintendent of education in the city here of the business 
nature of his work, so that he may be entirely free to carry on the 
educational work of the schools, the work proper of the schools ; and 
that being so, I want to place larger authority in his hands. I want 
to place more responsibility upon him, and make stronger demands 
upon him, and so hold him responsible for the hight standard of the 
schools which we expect will result under this proposed system. 
That is the whole purpose that I had in mind in introducing my bill. 

I speak of my bill. I don't want to have you think that I have any 
particular pride of opinion. I have the two main propositions in my 
bill ; first, an independent school board ; that is, a school board inde- 
pendent of the remainder of the government of the city. And sec- 
ondly, a schedule of teachers' positions providing for a reasonable 
salary and scheme of promotion. Those are the main features of the 
bill which I introduced the first day of the session. 

There are other bills that have been introduced by Members of the 
House and Members of the Senate. They are all patterned after my 
bill. In many portions of their bills the language is identical with 
the language of my bill. They have gone in many instances into 
other fields and extended the work further than I did ; not that I did 
not have those matters in mind, but because I thought it was not best 
to load down the bill with too much. They raised the question of 
compulsory education, a very important matter which should be 
worked out. There is the question of what should be done with the 
teacher after he or she has devoted the years of life to faithful service 
with the salary that is furnished, and which has not been sufficient to 
enable the laying up of enough for the needs of old age. It is an 
important question. It is a question which calls for the careful 
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thought and the careful attention of every Member of Congress. As 
I said before, I know how the President of the United States feels 
upon these matters, and I know how Congress feels on this matter. 

I know how the Members of the House feel upon them, and all we 
ask of you is that you lead us, not put us in the position of having to 
oppose the work of your committee. Lead us, that is all we want. 
No one can deny that it is not a step in the right direction, no one 
does deny it, I say, excepting the officials and their friends, and I am 
speaking in the utmost kindness. I do not say that I would not do 
it if I was in their place. We are all looking eagerly for all the tem- 
porary power that belongs to us when we are in a position. If you 
eliminate that element, Mr. Chairman, you will find no opposition in 
this community or in this House or m the Senate of trie United 
States to the provisions of this bill, the provisions for an independent 
school board and a scheme of salaries and promotions for our teachers. 

I do not care to talk much more at this time; but I wish to say 
again that I do not want to say a word of unkindness about the pres- 
ent Board of District Commissioners because they do not favor this 
bill. But they do favor their bill, and they always favor the bill 
•which is marked " official." I know how it is. You have not ser\^ed 
on this committee as long as some, but you have been in the House, 
and you know perfectly well that everything they favor must be 
marked " official." It is all right, and I am not saying anything in 
criticism of the conduct of this Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with reference to the public schools. But we are 
not always going to have these District gentlemen in office, and we 
are not always going to have that gentleman and honorable man, Mr. 
Macfarland, at the head of this Board. We do not know who we will 
have in the future, and we do not know who may be the successors to 
these other men. We are looking to the future, the boys and girls of 
Washington, the young men and the young women. We want to give 
an object lesson to the rest of our country in showing what Uncle 
Sam will do with our public schools, and what ought to be done all 
over the country, if we have the chance. So I want to have you lead 
us ; we want you to lead us. 

Give us the opportunity on the floor of the House of presenting 
this, the substance of this bill ; I don't care how it is labeled, I am per- 
fectly willing, and I think it is the best way, probably, for this com- 
mittee to get up a bill, and incorporate in it the best provisions of all 
the bills. I do not want to have you think that I have any ax to 
grind, that I have any personal interest in it. Of course, it is a mat- 
ter of pride, and Mr. Goulden would feel the same, and Mr. Olcott 
would feel the same, and those who are on your committee would feel 
the same; Senator Gallinger would undoubtedly feel the same way 
about it. But I am perfectly content to have the committee sit down, 
and I would be glad to sit down when the committee gets at the work, 
and get up a bill that shall include the best things in all the bills, the 
official bill and all, and label it the committee's bill for the District of 
Columbia, the people of the District of Columbia, the officials of the 
District of Columbia, and the boys and girls of the District of 
Columbia. I would be glad to sit down with the committee and see to 
it that there is sufficient provision in the bill for the protection of the 
l)resent board and of the superintendent, and eliminate every particle 
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of personal element in the whole business. We are legislating for a 
great city, and we ought to do it in a way worthy of the people of this 
great city. 

I sincerey thank you for your very thoughtful attention, both of 
the board and of the committee. 

The Chairman. I will try to bear to my associates what you have 
said as well as I can. 

Mr. Foster. Mr. Chairman, I met some little time agoj and had a 
little talk with, Mr. Albert, one of the bright young men of the city, 
who is one of the editors of the Washington Times, and I took the 
liberty of saying to him that I would like to have him give you and 
the other members of the committee some ideas. If you and the other 
members of the committee are willing at this time to hear him, I 
w'ould be ver}'^ glad to have you do so. 

The Chairman. Very well ; we will hear him. 

STATEMENT OF ME. ALLEN D. ALBEET. 

Mr. Albert. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Foster has been kind enough to 
call me an editorial writer of the Washington Times. That is true ; 
but I appear before you, however, in another capacity. I am a 
graduate of and in a sense a product of this school system. The edu- 
cation I use in my daily work, though advanced by study in college, 
is in all essentials the education I obtained from this school system. 
I am one who was in touch with it at all points, and I have given to 
it since I was graduated the attention which that kind of gratitude 
permits me to give. 

When I became an editorial writer for the Times, our paper was 
in an attitude of continual adverse criticism of the board of educa- 
tion now in charge of the system, and it was our judgment that the 
better course for our paper to assume to undertake was one of coop- 
eration which would look to the remedying of such defects as might 
by any chance exist in the system, rather than a carping or barking 
criticism which would simply add to the difficulties of those respon- 
sible for the administration. That course, I say, was followed, and 
it was along the line advocated by very many teachers whom I 
regard as my personal close friends, that such changes in the law gov- 
erning the public schools might be made to advantage, and ought to 
be made now ; and those changes in the law, as I have been able to out- 
line them — though I would disclaim any confidence that I have 
ability enough to plan a school system in all its details for any com- 
munity of any size, much less a city of the size of Washington — those 
changes which, in my judgment, ought to be made are these : 

There should first be a definition of authority between the business 
administration of the system and the professional administration of 
the system, a definition of authority which would enable those at the 
head of the professional administration, and especially trained for 
the responsibilities of that position, to direct the professional affairs 
of the school with confidence that their judgment was not to be super- 
seded, but reviewed and passed upon by other citizens whose interest 
in the schools might not be greater, and who have not the advan- 
tage of a special training. The second change in the law which 
in my judgment is required is that the meetings of the board which 
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is in charge of the schools shall be public. There might be, and 
ought to be, a reservation in connection with the meetings which 
have to deal with the characters of teachers, which might be secret,, 
in the judgment of the board. But I doubt much if any board could 
long oppose public opinion or vacillate much if reporters were 
present through whom the whole body of citizens might view the 
action of the board and subject it to criticism favorable or unfavor- 
able. 

And third, I should recommend a change in the law providing for 
a larger board. The present board consists of seven members. If 
any two withhold a vote the others can decide only for one side, the 
one or the other, without intrusting to those two the balance of 
power; in other words, if there are two who hold consistently to- 
gether in the present board the remaining five may divide, three to 
two, and trust to these two the balance of power. Such undue 
weight should not by any chance attach to the vote of any two mem- 
bers of the board. I would make this further change in the law 
that there should be no limitation on the appointing power which 
creates the board, whatever that appointing power might be, as to 
the kind of citizens who should be appointed. We are all of a mind 
that every class of citizen should be represented upon the board ; but 
every kind of citizen is not a taxpayer, though every kind of citizen 
is interested in schools alike ; and the board should consist of citizens 
of the District of Columbia appointed to administer the school affairs 
of the District of Columbia and not of citizens appointed, in my 
judgment, to represent a particular class of citizens, whatever that 
class might be. 

I think, further, that the terms of office provided by the present 
law are too long. The only means after the condition is such as to 
imperatively demand a change in the personnel, the only purely prac- 
tical means of changing the personnel of a given board of education 
is by means of formal charges ; that where provision is made for the 
removal of a District official by means of formal charges, preferred in 
writing and sustained by a hearing, the only effective means of ac- 
complishing such removal is upon the charge of murder. 

Three years is a term of office which the judgment of educational 
centers all over the United States approves. Some boards have a 
term of office of but one year. No one other board, I am informed, 
has a term of office of seven years; and to the objection which the 
Commissioners make to such proposal as this I would answer that if 
it is proved that a year or more is required to familiarize a new mem- 
ber of the board with the administration of school affairs, the exer- 
cise of what the Commissioners and the board have called " want of 
discretion " would better be displayed in the reappointment of those 
members of the board. 

I think, too, the community is a unit — though there has been so 
much speaking for the community as a unit that I should rather 
withdraw that assumption — ^my own judgment is, and the judgment 
of many teachers with whom I have consulted, and also the judgment 
of many of the citizens with whom I have talked, is that in the line 
of the District's own experience with a board which has served with- 
out pay, the law should be changed, withdrawing the compensation 
feature of the present bill. The danger is — although I do not asso- 
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ciate this board at all — that the board with the compensation in mind 
will meet too often. On that matter I offer a suggestion, with all 
due reservation, that they should have in mind not the conditions 
which might most favorably exist, but the danger which might be- 
come operative even under any kind of possible circumstances. It is 
my opinion that we stand sufficiently well on the basis of sound 
theory not to need a defense in the form of observation from the 
records of the board or upon them. 

But the system needs something further than what, in my judg- 
ment, could be accomplished by a change in law. It needs the exer- 
cise of that judgment of a board of education which will tighten up, 
make it more business-like, make the administration more direct at 
all points. That could be done on a scheme of administration to be 
provided by those established as the heads of the professional admin- 
istration of the schools. It has not been done in the past five years 
in anyway; and the effect is that to-day, although the city is fif- 
teenth in population — I am reading now from figures provided by 
the Bureau of Labor — and we are tenth in the number or pupils edu- 
cated, the cost of our system is ninth in the whole list of cities, and if 
the salaries of our teachers shall be increased, as every single citizen 
in the community desires, we shall find that the cost of our system is 
seventh in the list of cities. 

There is an explanation for that, and I took great care to attend 
the hearing of this committee when the superintendent would speak, 
to hear what, in his better judgment, the explanation was, and if I 
differ from him it is only because my conviction is sincere, and that 
I am compelled to do so. We are fifth in the number of school 
buildings and ninth in the number of schoolrooms— wherein lies one 
of the most expensive features of administration of the different 
schools. I do not object to small rooms — I think they are perhaps 
ideal means of school administration — but I would have the com- 
mittee know that in my judgment they are a luxury that is costing 
the city a great deal every year. In a Jew instances which have come 
to my attention, much could be accomplished by uniting two build- 
ings. At any rate, I am assured by architects and those who have 
given attention to the school administration, with the added fire- 
panic list, that it would not be practical with eight-room buildings, 
with not alone their extra first cost, but their extra yearly cpst in 
maintenance; in fact, in lieu of those two buildings and their dis- 
advantages we could in many places in Washington build a new 
building, better designed, better built, and better worthy of the atten- 
tion of teachers and pupils architecturally, and cheaper. 

A particular problem meets the teachers and the administration 
officials of the Washington schools in the fact that the proportion of 
our pupils who go through to the high schools is unusually large. 
That is, although we are tenth in the whole number of pupils, we are 
seventh in the number of high school pupils, and the cost of high 
school administration is large; but the cost, in my judgment, is larger 
than it need be. We have undertaken in relation to our high schools 
the same kind of administration as in relation to graded schools, and 
we have endeavored to put the high school within the easiest possible 
reach of pupils — a system which, in the large view, has everything to 
commend it and nothing to condemn it. But it has produced certain 
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kinds of expenditure which the number of our pupils does not war- 
rant, as in the academic courses provided in the Eastern High School. 
It has been found needful to maintain classes less than half as large 
as the corresponding classes in other high schools. 

Half of the space, according to a very careful report drawn by the 
East Washington Citizens' Association, is now unused in the Eastern 
High School, and pupils who would take a course in the Business 
High School must walk from the district of the Eastern High School 
four and one-half miles in many cases. The suggestion I make is 
that that space should be used by the transmission to and establish- 
ment of in the Eastern High School of some part of the special course 
provided at the Commercial High School and the McKinley, which is 
the Technical High School. At the Western High School somewhat 
the same conditions exist, because no effort has been made apparently 
to limit the attendance at any of the high schools to the district for 
which it was designed, and though there are many small classes, I 
am informed at the Western High School the building is crowded 
to the doors. It is imposible now to administer the affairs of the 
school without holding classes on the stage and in the hall. 

But the most spectacular, not at all the most important extra cost of 
the Washington school system, lies in a double system of administra- 
tion w^hich has been allowed to grow^, as nearly everything in the 
District of Columbia has been allowed to grow. Although we are 
fifteenth in population and tenth in the number of our pupils, yet we 
are fourth in the number of cooking teachers, third in the number of 
sewing teachers, second in the number of music teachers, second in 
the number of drawing teachers, fourth in the number of manual 
training teachers, and fifth in the number of physical training teach- 
ers. In other words, in music and drawing, important subjects 
covering courses to which personally I owe a great deal, we are second 
in the number of teachers only to New York. Philadelphia has been 
able to obviate the employment of so many teachers of cooking, sew- 
ing, music, drawing, manual training, and physical training by the 
establishment of a direct system of supervision, which is to say tl^tt 
the superintendent of schools, and under him by w^hatever name he 
may be called, the corps of deputy superintendents have under them 
instructors for the teachers on those subjects ; and that, I am informed 
by the managers of the National Educational Association, is the trend 
of good school administration all over the country. 

And that feature in the new bill is, in my judgment, recommended 
by every consideration of economy and good business. The law 
should provide further for just enough supervision beneath the 
superintendent as will enable him to control the teaching force. It 
ought not to put upon him anyw here any responsibility for the busi- 
ness administration of the schools. If that were done, and the super- 
intendent and those, beneath him, what might be called his cabinet, 
were unincumbered by other than professional duties — ^to-day very 
seriously and sadly incumbered by duties of every possible sort—- 
the whole number of supervisors or deputies to superintendents, in 
my judgment, could be much reduced. We have now a superin- 
tendent and two assistant superintendents. There are a corps of 
three beneath them. We have 13 supervisors. Several of these bills 
provide for more under other names. Their duties are deputy 
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superintendents, and after they are given professional duties only 
the number could well, in my judgment, be reduced. Especially 
. would this be the case for the less needed smaller schools who are 
assembled under one roof. 

The number of deputy superintendents reduced to nine; the ad- 
ministration of special instructions directed through the same channel 
as the direct administration of the system; the reduction in the an- 
nual care of schools which would follow from a judicious assembling 
of two or more buildings into one would make it possible for Congress 
to provide the larger salaries our teachers needed so badly without 
so far increasing the cost of the system as to make the whole cost 
bear disproportion of relation to the whole number of pupils. And 
it is for that purpose that I have urged these changes in the law. 
Our teachers are to-day, as the committee knows, so badly paid that 
those in whom as a pupil I was taught to have the greatest confidence 
are either under constant temptation to go somewhere else or have 
already gone. It is now not a possible thing only, it is in certain 
sections of the city a usual thing, for a boy to pass through the whole 
school system of the District of Columbia without coming anywhere 
in contact with a man teacher, and the effect of that on the boy's 
character in the formative or renaissance years of his life, so to speak, 
the awakening years, when he is being made a man with the instincts 
of the gentleman, or a man subject to the base temptations of the 
brute, the effect of that during such years is and can only be dis- 
astrous. 

I have nothing more to say unless some one wishes to ask me a 
question. 

The Chairman. Then, if no one desires to ask the gentleman any 
questions, we will thank you for your address and ask if there is any- 
one else who desires to be heard. 

STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM G. HENDERSON. 

^The Chairman. Whom do you represent? 

*Mr. Henderson. I represent no one in particular, but I am a citi- 
zen and interested in the school system and would like to make a few 
remarks. 

The Chairman. On the bills that are pending? 

Mr. Henderson. On the bills that are pending. 

The Chairman. Very well ; we will listen to you. 

Mr. Henderson. There is one thing that I take it, Mr. Chairman, 
all agree upon, and that is that there should be an increase in the 
salaries of the teachers. All the bills pending before your committee 
provide in one way or another for such increase, and whatever may 
be the outcome of your deliberations, I trust, and confidently believe, 
that you will find a way by which these teachers can be fairly com- 
pensated for the labors that they bestow in the public schools. 

There are provisions in several of the bills to which I see very 
strong objection. In the first place in all the bills except what is 
known as the Commissioners' bill, and sometimes as the Babcock bill, 
introduced by the chairman of this committee, provision is made for 
the appointment of the members of the board of education by the 
President. To that I am opposed. I, like all other good citizens of 
this country, have every confidence in the President of the United 
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'States, whoever he may be, because he is elected by the will of the 
people of the entire country and is worthy of confidence. I think, 
however, that in the selection of the members of this board for local 
government of our schools, the power should be lodged with individ- 
uals or with a commission who are in direct touch with the people of 
this particular community or district day in and day out through- 
out all the year. We are governed, as it were, by a Board of Commis- 
sioners consisting of three. 

Two of those are selected from the residents of the District of 
Columbia and the third is an engineer officer detailed by the War 
DejDartment. Those men know as well as any three men can know 
the entire population of the District. They know the people best 
fitted and best qualified to fill the duties of a member of this board 
of education. If the power be left with the President, he necessarily 
must have to depend upon suggestions that have been made to him 
by some of the citizens of the District. Now, it is very well to receive 
favorable consideration in suggestions coming from that source, but 
those gentlemen who would suggest in that way have an opportunity 
to make suggestions to the Board of Commissioners as well as the 
President or the United States. The Board of Commissioners there- 
fore can not only avail themselves of those suggestions, but, in addi- 
tion to suggestions thus coming to them, they have individual knowl- 
edge of those whom it is contemplated to appoint to the positions. 
So that I say that they are in a better position than the President of 
the United States to select members of that board who will give the 
best satisfaction to the people of the District of Columbia. 

One thing more, and I suppose in this I am in opposition to what 
is advocated, or what is conceded, or to which opposition is not made 
by all others who have spoken in behalf of or against these bills. I 
am sorry to say that the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
have stated that they are perfectly willing that you gentlemen should 
eliminate the features of the bill relative to compensation of members 
of the board of education. Now, these members selected for that 
board do not expect their positions. They are not offered the posi- 
tion, and they do not expect the compensation, small as it is, that goes 
with it. I take it that that item, small as it is, is only a mere recog- 
nition of the services which these gentlemen are giving — public- 
spirited citizens not influenced by any salary. Those gentlemen give 
their time a number of nights during the month to the school system. 

Not onlv that, but I may say probably every day of the week they 
are appealed to individually by persons interested one way or another 
with the public school system. So that their time is not only given at 
the times of the sessions held by the board, but at other times interven- 
ing. I say that there should be some recognition of the services that 
are rendered in this bill. It might just as well be said that the hon- 
orable Members of Congress should come here and go without compen- 
sation, because they are serving in honorable positions and legislating 
for the entire country. It is well known, with few exceptions, that the 
salary of Members of Congress does not compensate them for their 
time, but there is some recognition in the salary connected with their 
position. I say that the feature of the salary ought not to be 
eliminated. 

I think that these bills under consideration, with the exception of 
the Commissioners' and possibly one other, if enacted into law, would 
s D C--06 13 
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only increase the expense of administration of the public school sys- 
tem. They would lead to a conflict of authority, and they would lead 
practically to a disorganization of the entire school system. Now, 
take one bill in particular, that which is commonly spoken of as the 
Goulden bill. That provides, among other things, "for a superintend- 
ent of buildings and of supplies. It seems to me that that is unneces- 
sary ; that it would add largely to the expense, and give no benefit. If 
there ever was an opportunity for "graft," it seems to me that it 
would be in the creation of the office of superintendent of buildings, 
with the power conferred upon him by the bill which I have men- 
tioned. The work that is assigned under the bill to the superintendent 
of buildings has been satisfactorily done under the direction of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia through their office of 
building inspector and other divisions, the work coming under the 
office of the Commissioners, and I believe that nothing is to be gained 
by that and probablv a great deal of harm will result. 

Doctor Farden. Will you pardon me ? That is very true in regard 
to the erection of buildings, but who is in charge of the repairing of 
buildings ? 

Mr. Henderson. There is an officer detailed to look after the re- 
pairs, and he is directed by the board of education. 

Now, another officer provided for in that bill is known as super- 
visor of lectures. In this position thus contemplated to be created the 
supervisor of lectures is made also a member of what is known as the 
board of experts, which is to consist of the superintendent of schools, 
the superintendent of buildings, and the supervisor of lectures. The 
supervisor of lectures in that way is to be given a voice in the manage- 
ment of the schools of this city. The supervisor of lectures is given 
power at any time and under any conditions to enter any school build- 
ing to deliver any lecture that may seem best to the mind of that 
supervisor. The same officer is given power to select others whom that 
officer may designate to go to these buildings at any time ir the judg- 
ment of that officer to give lectures or do otherwise. 

The supervisor of lectures is provided wdth a private secretary 
at a salary of $600 a year. It is true that the bill provides that 
such supervisor shall not receive compensation for the service per- 
formed, but in another part of the bill it says : " Until otherwise pro- 
vided for." I think that there is in contemplation, in the selection of 
this officer of supervisor of lectures, provision for a salary in the 
future. That supervisor may be selected to serve for one year with- 
out compensation, but I think I can safely say without fear of con- 
tradiction that in the next appropriation bill that comes before Con- 
gress there will be a provision for the supervisor of lectures. Now, 
such an office ought not to be created, and an officer of that sort ought 
not to have powers conferred by this bill. That officer is independ- 
ent of all other officers of the school system ; in fact, the officer is an 
autocrat in our public school system. Whatever is done in that direc- 
tion, if anything be done, should be left to the judgment of the board 
of education. 

If that board, composed of seven or nine members, as it may be, 
finds that good will result from having lectures for the public, they . 
are in a position to provide good lecturers who may deliver those 
lectures which will prove beneficial to the public. Therefore, I say. 
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you ought not to leave it in the hands of a person provided for in this 
way, who shall have the autocratic powers given to the supervisor 
of lectures. We have had an instance in the past year where it 
was necessary for the board of education to come in and say what 
should be done in this direction,- and that same power ought to 
be left where it remains now, because the judgment of seven or nine 
members as to what shall be done, and the character of lectures that 
shall be delivered, is better than the opinion of one person, whoever 
it may be, that is selected for the position of supervisor of lectures. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I ask a question? What is that instance 
to w^hich you have just referred? He said that there had been 
instances during 4he past year in which the board of education had 
been obliged to interfere with the autocratic powers of the supervisor 
of lectures, and I would be glad to know what that instance was. 

Mr. Henixerson. In the first place, I do not understand that there 
is to-day any such position as supervisor of lectures. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There is such a position, and it is called the 
chairman of the volunteer committee, appointed by the board June 
25, 1904. 

Mr. Henderson. I understand there is no such position to-day 
under our school system. It rests with the board of education 
whether they will designate any person to deliver lectures. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I waut to repeat my first question. "V^Tiat was 
the instance that you refer to wherein the board of education found 
it necessary to interfere with the autocratic character or autocratic 
powers of the supervisor of lectures, at present called the chairman 
of the volunteer committee appointed by the members of the board 
of education. I would like to know the specific instance to which 
YOU refer in your speech ? 

Mr. Henderson. Mr. Chairman, if the committee would like to 
hear me on that subject, I would like to say, without mentioning 
names, because that is always disagreeable in connection with any 
matter 

Mrs. Giiterman. Especially if one wants to get at the truth. 

Mr. Henderson. There is not the withholding of any truth in this 
matter. I would say that there are lectures delivered that those — I 
won't say those lectures, but a lecture delivered by possibly one per- 
son before one or two of the schools in this District met with such 
opposition on the part of the hearers that I have been informed it 
became necessary for the board of education to take the matter under 
consideration and to indicate what might or might not be done. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I ask one more question? Mr. Stuart is 
here. Every lecturer that has been selected was selected in confer- 
ence with' Mr. Stuart, the superintendent of schools, and, may I ask. 
Mr. Chairman, as one particularly interested, if you will ask Mr. 
Stuart to tell us of any such instance as Mr. Henderson mentions ? I 
have attended myself, or through my representatives, every free lec- 
ture to the people that has ever been given in this city, and I would 
like to know very much if there has been any such action taken in 
regard to any lecture delivered in any school by any lecturer selected 
in conference with Mr. Stuart, superintendent of schools. 

The Chairman. Do you desire to answer that (question, Mr. Stuart ? 

Mr. Stuart. I don't remember of any specific instance of objection 
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to a lecturer being reported by way of complaint to. the board of 
education. I should say, however, that we have no such office as 
supervisor of free lectures. The $1,500 appropriated by Congress 
for free lectures a few years ago has been handled, by the terms of 
the appropriation act, by the board of education, who named an 
advisory committee, a committeee to confer with the superintendent. 
That committee consisted of three citizens, who worked in confer- 
ence with me. I do not recall the instance to which he refers. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think it is very important that you should know 
the instance, Mr. Greene, because if these lectures to the people are 
any waste of oratory, it is the very best thing for this committee to 
know the facts. 

Mr. Henderson. There is a possibility that I may have been misin- 
formed, but such was my information, that there was objection made 
on the part of those who were present, and it became necessary for 
the board to take some cognizance of the fact, and indicate what 
would be objectionable and what not. 

Mrs. GiTiERMAN. May I ask one more question ? 

The Chairman. It seems to me that it is disposed of; I think it 
has gone far enough. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I would like to ask that those remarks be ex- 
punged from the record, as no such instance has occurred in the city 
of Washington, or any other city in which these lectures have been 
given. 

The Chairman. We have had a great deal of matter brought up 
here, and I hardly think, with the freedom that we have allowed, 
that it would be proper to expunge it. 

Mrs. Gitterman handed in, before the hearing closed, a letter from 
the board of education, which read : 

Board of Education of the District of Columbia, 

Washington, D, C7., March 16, 190G. 

Mrs. A. S. GiTTERMAN, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Gitterman : Your letter stating that a witness before the sub- 
committee of the House testified that he had been informed that a lecturer so 
offended the audience that the board had been obliged to interfere, and request- 
ing a detailed reply, was presented at a recent meeting, and I was directed to 
say that the members of the board have absolutely no knowledge of such an 
occurrence, and in their opinion the lecturers employed have been very accept- 
able to the public. 

Very truly, yours, William W. Conner, Secretary, 

Mr. Henderson. Now, what I want to say, Mr. Chairman, upon 
that subject is this : That, if it is the sense of this committee that it 
would be wise to provide for such a position, the power should not be 
as autocratic as is indicated in this bill known as the Goulden bill, 
and that the power of appointment and control in a matter of that 
sort should be left to the board of education. 

Now, another thing is this: Particularly the Goulden bill, and 
possibly the bill of Mr. Foster, provides for the disposition of the 
present school sites and buildings and the purchase of other sites and 
the erection of other buildings. It seems to me that that ought not 
to receive favorable consideration at the hands of this committee. It 
is true that very many of our buildings are low school buildings, but 
the experience of thirty years has found it to be the better method of 
erecting buildings for the accommodation of children than to have 
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larger buildings. The children attending these eight grades range 
from little tots of 5 or 6 years of age up to 12, 13, and 14, and the 
larger majority of them are girls. 

Xow, I say if it is possible to have a sufficient number of school 
buildings — of course, the ground is valuable for those purposes — ^that 
the buildings ought not to be aKove two stories in height, if that can 
be done. If larger buildings are erected, to my mind it is cruelty to 
the children, especially the girls, who will be made to climb up three 
or four flights of stairs to get to their rooms. There is danger in 
such cases not only from fire and panics of various sorts, but it seems 
to me that the danger of contagious diseases is largely increased by 
reason of crowding unnecessarily a large number of children into 
one building. If it were possible in other cities to have the same 
method pursued that has been followed here for years in that particu- 
lar, I think it would be an improvement in that regard everywhere, 
and I trust that the committee will not recommend the disposal of 
all these school buildings and the purcliase of other sites and erec- 
tion of sky scrapers in order that the children may be housed there. 
It seems to me from the wording of these bills that they go largely 
upon the theory that we should get rid of the present buildings and 
bring into existence sky scrapers, which are so objectionable tor the 
reasons that I have stated. 

Xow another thing — the bills, with the exception of the Commis- 
sioners' bill, provide for the elimination of the office of supervising 
principal. It seems to me that that position serves an* excellent pur- 
pose in the school system. Here we have in a school building the 
senior teachers — say the teacher of the eighth grade — who in the 
absence of the supervising principal acts as principal. The super- 
vising principal has jurisdiction over a certain number of schools, 
and mates visits regular^ to those schools to see that the rules of the 
board are carried into effect, and the instructions of the superintend- 
ent as to the school instruction are carried into effect. These teach- 
ers are responsible to him, and he is responsible to the superintendent 
of schools, the supervising principals taking their instructions from 
the superintendent of schools. In any large organization there must 
be a system. A system of that sort has proved to work well with 
other school systems, and it is just as necessary in a school system as 
it is in the Army or any other large organization where there must be 
a supreme head, and officers under that head responsible to him, so that 
the work in all its details may be carried out. I insist that that 
system has worked well here through many years of experience, and 
I can see no reason why it should be dispensed with under any of 
these bills that are up for consideration. 

The Chairman. One man made criticism on account of the expense 
of that system. 

Mr Henderson. The prcvsent system ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Henderson. I am inclined to think, Mr. Chairman, that if 
you have the time to make a careful analysis of the expenses con- 
nected with that system, and those provided for under the proposed 
change, you will find the present system is far less expensive than 
that which is proposed. That is a matter of calculation, and I 
believe it would be found to be so, if you have the opportunity to 
make that careful analysis and comparison. 
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Now, it seems to me that the foundation for all of these bills is to 
be traced back to some dissatisfaction, well founded or not, as to the 
actions or failure to act on the part of the present board of education. 
That, to my mind, is the foundation stone of the proposed changes. 
Because of that dissatisfaction there is a desire for a change in the 
board, and, as is too often the case, "when you want to get rid of an 
existing board or officer, there comes in a provision for a reorganiza- 
tion, so as to get rid of that evil that some people think can not be 
gotten rid of in any other way. I am not here in defense of the pres- 
ent board of education. I assume that the members of that board 
are well able to defend their actions, and I am not here to approve 
of all that they have done, because no matter who may constitute 
your board of education they can not give entire satisfaction to every- 
body. We know that there will be some dissatisfaction from some- 
body, whoever that board may be. 

But I say, however, that if the evil has existed there that you ought 
to apply the remedy to the evil, put your pruning knife where the 
evil exists, cut off the limb that maintains that evil, but don't cut 
down the entire tree with all its branches and start to grow another 
tree. I say that this opposition to the action of the board, to my 
mind, lies at the basis of the proposed change in the school system, a 
school system of which, as a whole, I have not heard as a citizen of 
this District any complaint. There may be some individuals, but I 
have not heard of them, that would have some changes made, changes 
that might atid may be disirable; but they are capable of being 
wrought under the present conditions, with the present board, or any 
other board. Here we have a school system that has grown up under 
an experience of thirty years or more. It has the gradual develop- 
ment, it has been improved from time to time, and gradually as im- 
provements have suggested themselves where it has seemed to be 
made to advantage, they have been made. Now, I say when you have 
built up a structure of this sort, in this w^ay, and that has given such 
general satisfaction to the people, it ought not to be wiped out of ex- 
istence, and bring in another system that has got to be tried, and will 
perhaps be found to contain more evils than the one complained of. 

I sincerely trust that when you gentlemen get down in the quiet of 
your committee rooms and consider the several bills in all their 
details, that you will find that we have had this system so long that it 
has been so free from general critisism, that it contains so much good 
in it, and which, although capable of improvement, may be improved 
by the board of education, if you will provide for it ; and that you 
will stand by that which has been well tried, recommending such 
additions, especially in the way of salaries, that will fairly com- 
pensate the teachers of our system. Now, there is something I wanted 
to say of a personal nature, and yet it is not exactly personal. I have 
seen it reported that I have charged at a meeting of one of the citizens' 
associations that all those people who favor a change in our school 
system are meddlers, who ought to keep their hands off. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, what I said was this: I said that 1 had reason to believe 
that at least one of the proposed bills was inspired by persons from 
outside of the city, and that if they remained at home and gave 
attention to their affairs there they would have all that they could do. 

Now, the honorable gentleman from, I think, the 18th New York 
district, for whom I have the highest respect, although it has not 
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been my pleasure to meet him personallv, a man who is of the very 
best judgment, a public-spirited man at home and abroad — ^he stated 
in his remarks the other day, if reported correctly by the newspapers 
(as a rule the newspapers do get things correct, though sometimes a 
little one sided), that honorable gentleman stated that he had been 
charged with being a meddler; that he did not consider himself a 
meddler, and that as a Member of Congress he had a right to do and 
say certain things. Of course, it is conceded that Members of Con- 
gress have this right. They have large and important duties to dis- 
charge, and especially the members of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. This gentleman, in his remarks, stated that the author 
of his bill showed marked ability. Now, we know that the modesty 
of that gentleman is so great that I would not for a moment impute 
to him the authorship of this bill, because he would not make that 
s.tatement concerning himself. Therefore he says, and admits, that 
he is not the author of the bill. And it only confirms the opinion 
that I obtained, and long since expressed publicly, that the author 
was from outside of the District. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the time you have given me in sub- 
mitting these remarks on the subject. 

The Chairman. We Tvill now hear from Mr. Shoemaker for a few 
moments. 

STATEMENT OF MR. LOUIS P. SHOEMAKER, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Shoemaker. I don't know but this committee already has be- 
fore it on file a copy of the resolution passed by the Brightwood Citi- 
zens' Association. However, I would like to refresh your memory in 
connection with it by reading the resolution : 

Mr. Chairman, that is the Brightwood Citizens' Association, and is 
only one of the various associations that we have throughout the Dis- 
trict. I know of no other way that our people can voice their senti- 
ments than through these associations. I know of no more patriotic 
bodies existing anywhere throughout this country than these various 
citizens' associations. We have no particular object in view, and we 
have no special supremacy to advance on the part of anyone, but 
simply to advance, if possible, the general welfare of the community. 
This resolution which I have just read to you was passed when there 
were probably 75 gentlemen attending the meeting. There was not a 
dissenting voice with reference to it, and I am told that similar reso- 
lutions have been passed by other associations in this neighborhood. 

I beg of you, gentlemen of the committee, that you will seriously 
take into consideration the expression coming from the people of the 
community. There may be some worthy people who believe that it 
would be a very nice thing to uproot our entire school system. 

I must say for myself that so far as the details are concerned, I 
know very little about it. But I have heard very little complaint of 
the present school system in this District. It seems to me that the 
board of trustees or management are men of good standing in this 
community, with ability to look after its affairs; and I am sure the 
subordinate officers, Mr. Stuart and the others that I am acquainted 
with, are exceedingly competent men, and exceedingly capable of 
administering the affairs of their office. 
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And therefore when some one comes along, a mere individual or 
one or two individuals or half a dozen individuals, and seeks to uproot 
this entire system it seems to me, gentlemen of the committee, it would 
be very well that you should take the matter seriously into considera- 
tion before any action is taken. I want to indorse a good deal that 
Mr. Hendei"'son said, particularly the latter part of his remarks, in 
which he inferred to the fact that this system has been in good stand- 
ing so far as we know and that generally it seems to meet with the 
appi*i>val of the people. In reference to the various bills which have 
been introdui^ed here and which are before you, I would like to ask 
you who stand as advocates of them, I would like to ask you to look 
and see who are in favor of these new bills. What do these people^ 
repi'esent ; what interest have they in this District, what taxation do 
they pay, and what interest have they in the general welfare of the 
comnuinity ? I beg that you will contrast those bills with this bill of 
the Commissioners and take into account that this bill from the Com- 
missioners comes directly from the people, that it voices the sentiment 
of the people of this community. 

I want to indorse, too, what Mr. Henderson has very properly said 
about the length of time that the present school system has been in 
existence. He also alluded to the fact that there are evils in connec- 
tion with the present system. Let us correct them. I am heartily 
in favor of that, and if there is some suggestion made by which the 
present system can be improved, we want to take that up and try to 
make the improvement, and I am sure our association will be behind 
you in that. If there are changes that ought to be made, let us make 
them ; but it certainly would be unwise, it seems to our organization,, 
to enter into a system to take up a new process which will uproot 
the entire school system of the District of Columbia, which has been 
so long in force and so far as we are advised meets with the general 
approval of our people. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. WHITE. 

Mr. White. Mr. Chairman, I am of a committee appointed by a 
very old literary society. Bethel Literary and Historical Society of 
the District of Columbia. That organization saw fit to appoint a 
committee to represent its sentiment, being thoroughly identified with 
the educational interests of the District of Columbia and being com- 
posed very largely of some of the very best thinkers we have in the 
District. I take pleasure in presenting to you Professor Joiner, who 
is chairman of our committee and will read the paper embodying the 
views of the several members of this society. Professor Joiner was 
for a long time connected with the M Street High School in this city, 
and is now one of the professors in Howard University. I might also 
add that this committee represents taxpayers of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and we have therefore not only a general interest as to the 
welfare and in respect to the educational matters of our people here, 
but we have an interest by reason of the fact that we contribute for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Joiner will now present the views of the committee and Doctor 
Moore will follow him with a few remarks. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. WUIIAM A. TOINEB. 

Mr. Joiner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, Mr. White has stated 
very clearly the position that this association occupies in the District 
of Columbia. I think he has not overstated the importance of this 
particular association. I think the Bethel Literary and Historical 
Association is recognized as the leading one in the District of Colum- 
bia in it^ field and among the people who feel its influence, and also^ 
it is looked up to by their friends and acquaintances throughout the- 
country. 

Washington, D. C, March v5, 1905. 
The honorable Committee on the District of Columbia, 

United States House of Representatives: 

Bethel Literary and Historical Association, which for the past quarter of a 
century has been deeply interested in every movement affecting the status of 
the people whom it represents, particularly such movements as pertain to- 
intellectual and material advancement, can but be concerned in the present agi- 
tation relating to the public schools of the District. 

The surest guaranty of the perpetuity of a republic lies in an intellectual 
citizenship, and the public schools of America are the best, if not, indeed, the 
only adequate agency for producing such citizenship, for here, and here only, is 
equality of opportunity offered alike to high and low, to rich and poor. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, in an address delivered January 21, said: 
*' There shall be no artificial limitations set upon freedom of opportunity. This 
is a precious birthright, and one the retention of which should always be fought 
for by its possessors." This association accepts the judgment of the foremost 
mind of America, and through its committee most respectfully petitions the 
Honorable Congress of the United States to preserve this equality of opportunitj- 
in the contemplated legislation affecting the public school. The association 
asks : 

First The creation of a board of education composed of nine members. 

Second. That if separate schools are to be maintained, then let the schools for 
colored children be as complete in their autonomy as the schools for whites, 
under the same board of education. 

Third. To all matters respecting the executive workings of the system the- 
superintendent in charge of colored schools shall be a party either in person or 
by representative. 

Fourth. Equality of standards in all things under control of the board. 

Fifth. That merit and preparation, as well as longevity, receive consideration 
in determining promotion. 

Sixth. That all primary teachers be eligible for promotion to the maximum 
salary of the primary department, without regard to the grade taught, thus 
avoiding the necessity for the constant transfer of good primary teachers to 
highei; grades. 

Seventh. That the business courses of the colored schools be better equipped 
and organized as a distinct department. 

The necessity for some of the foregoing is too patent to require argument; 
other points may need a word of explanation. 

We suggest nine members of the board of education because such number can 
be most equitably divided. 

Second. Experience in the past, dating back to the first organization of the 
schools for colored children in the District, has tended to prove that thfe 
interests of these schools are most carefully guarded by those who are most 
deeply interested in the children who attend them. 

The failure of the law, reorganizing the schools in 1900, to define the powers 
and duties of the assistant superintendent in charge of the colored schools has 
led to many conflicts of authority and responsibility, while a divided aUegiance 
has worked havoc among the teaching force, for " It is hard to serve two 
masters " in schools, as elsewhere in life. 

Third. No matter that is of vital moment to the system should be settled 
without consultation with those most intimate with the conditions to be affected^ 
For this reason the superintendent in charge of colored schools should in every 
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<jas^ be a party to decisions that affect the colored schools. He alone is in 
possession of the knowledge and interest that will best serve those most deeply 
concerned. "^ 

Fourth. That under the board of education equality of standard should be 
maintained '* needs no argument, no other position is tenable." " We want no 
favor. We ask not to be carried forward with any of our imperfections. We 
feel ourselves under the same obligations and capable of the same moral arid 
intellectual responsibilities." 

Fifth. The large per cent of children who never pass beyond the primary 
grades makes it highly important that they should have the best, available 
teaching in those grades. And good teachers must be paid or they will seek 
promotions by moving up in the grades, though as a matter of fact the first 
and second grades require greater skill and tact than the fourth, sixth, or 
seventh. 

Sixth. Promotions based solely on longevity breeds stagnation. Once let 
the idea take root that " all things come to him that waits " and there will be 
produced a class of waiters among whom there will be but few workers. Merit 
and energy should have some value in school economy. 

Seventh. The meager opportunities for a practical business education for the 
colored youth point the necessitj^ for ample provisions in this line of his school 
work. The demand is in excess of the supply. This department in the colored 
schools should be fully equipped for its work and not made a mere incident td 
other work. 

In the public schools we place our hope of the future. 
We place in you our hope of the public schools. 

Therefore is this petition offered by our association and respectfully presented 
by: 

Geo. H. White, 
B. F. Davis, 
Shelby J. Davidson, 
Thos. H. Wright, 
Lewis B. Moore, 

Committee. 
Wm. a. Joiner, 

Chairman. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that that embodies the main sentiment as 
•expressed by that organization, an organization composed of those 
whose minds have led them into literary pursuits and those who have 
given attention to the best welfare and interest of their people. It 
may seem strange that this particular word " colored " or the idea of 
<;olored schools thrusts itseli into this argument. I would it were not 
so. Facts are stubborn things, and when we deal with facts we must 
deal with them as they exist and not as we would that they were; 
and so, Mr. Chairman, it becomes our province and our duty to do 
what we can to see that in the administration of school affairs i\^ that 
most precious birthright of equality of opportunity spoken of by 
President Eliot that there will not be the slightest divergence from 
the division, " unto him who needs, and most unto him who needs 
most." 

The pedagogical side of this question we have committed to Pro- 
fessor Moore, who is dean of our teaching corps here. 

STATEMENT OF PROF. LEWIS B. MOORE. 

Professor Moore. Mr. Chairman, those very sound pedagogical 
principles I do not rise to controvert, but simply to reenf orce. 

1. It is to be regretted that notwithstanding the importance of 
public education a low estimate has been placed upon the teaching 
profession by meager salaries paid for service. There has been in 
our system a lack of inspiration and enthusiasm growing out of this 
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low estimate placed upon such work. For those who wanted to 
study further in order to make themselves more competent, there 
was no money; to others there seemed no need to study — they had 
simply to wait till promotion came. Low salaries have led us to a 
system of inbreeding which sooner or later must mean stagnation and 
finally death to all the higher possibilities of the system. In physical 
life inbreeding is destructive to progress. Not even the Dakota 
farmer plants his own wheat, but imports new varieties, in order to 
produce a better crop. 

2. A board of examiners as- provided by the Goulden bill will do 
much toward correcting some of the ills of which the system now 
suffers. Higher salaries are to be paid, and consequently more 
rigid scholastic and professional requirements may be set "for the 
candidates. This board will correct the habit of appointing to high 
schools young and inexperienced college graduates without a knowl- 
edge of psychology and pedagogy and methods of teaching lo take 
charge of girls and boys in their adolescent period, when they are most 
susceptible to the influences of their teachers, when the flood gates of 
heredity as well as opportunity are wide open, and when their whole 
career in life is to be chosen and their future decided upon. 

At this time they need the direction of those wjio understand the 
development of mind, the regeneration of the body, and the charac- 
teristic contents of their psychical life with all its possibilities. This 
can only come by careful study of psychology and pedagogy, in- 
cluding mental and moral hygiene and methods of teaching. I ven- 
ture to say that many ills of which some of our high schools are 
now suffering might have been corrected had there not been placed 
upon them the burden of inexperienced teachers — a practice growing 
out of too meager salaries offered for the w^ork to be done. College 
graduates without pedagogic training are most apt to take up the 
work of teaching where they leave off the work of studying in 
college, and usually bring to their schoolrooms the same methods 
they have observed in college where they studied, unmindful of the 
fact that the children whom they teach have not the same mental 
development as those taught by their professor in the college; that 
the methods of teaching must be different; that the subject must be 
adapted to the child mind, then just developing; and that considera- 
tion must be had for the storm and stress period through which the 
high school pupil is just passing. 

3. It is to be regretted that neither in the reorganization scheme of 
1900 nor in the House bills mostly discussed is there any provision 
for the definite establishment of standards of attainment or powers 
and functions of a party or person having charge of colored schools. 
The present provisions, as well as those hinted at in the Goulden 
bill, say to the colored people in effect : Though you form one-third 
of the population you shall have no voice in the management of 
your schools, not in the course of study, nor appointment of teachers, 
nor location of school buildings. Equity alone would require that 
this should be corrected at once. 

It is provided that there shall be one assistant superintendent of 
the colored race, presumably in charge of colored schools. This, how- 
ever, is not stated, and indeed the provisions of the bill ratlier de- 
prive him of any such function, for page 11, section 7, states that 
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he shall perform such duties as the superintendent of schools ^hall 
direct. Page 18, section 14, lines 9 to 13, require that all principals 
shall be directly responsible to the sui>erintendent of schools. Page 
14, lines 4 to (3, make the same provision, and thus, by the provisions 
of the Goulden bill, principals of schools — elementary and high — 
and heads of departments are directly responsible to the superintend- 
ent and not to the assistant superintendent in charge of the colored 
schools, thus depriving him of any executive functions \vhMt*»ver. 

Though the bill provides for an assistant superintendent of the 
colored race, section 13 of the bill, page 12, does not provide for such 
an officer in the public schools for colored children for which provi- 
sion is made in the public schools for white children, section 12, page 
12, line 0. The (xoulden bill is thus in a position of discriminating 
somewhat, though possibly not intentionally, against the colored 
schools. Section 11, page 11, line 25, provides for one supply clerk 
in the office of superintendent of buildings and supplies, this supply 
clerk presumably to be white. We feel that the interests of the col- 
ored schools are vital enough to have a supply clerk to look especially 
after their needs. 
^ Page 24, section 24, lines 7 to 21, give no representation to the 
colored people and hence no voice in the location or consolidation of 
their schools. To the colored people the location of their schools is a 
vital matter. To the children who, because of poverty, are compelled 
to live in crowded streets and alleys, the locality of the schools ought 
to bring better physical environment. This is a matter vital in school 
hygiene. Let the children who must live in crowded alleys and un- 
sanitary conditions have the opportunity for five hours a day of liv- 
ing in a location and amid environment which will give them a better 
view of the world and healthier and more wholesome conditions. 

4. We desire to commend the section, page 7, lines 7 to 13, provid- 
ing for opportunities of visitation of other schools by the teachers of 
the District. This will broaden their vision and bring 'them in 
intimate touch with what is being done in other communities, and 
give them new ideas and inspiration for their own w^ork. 

5. It need hardly be said that the whole system is groaning under 
the burden of overadministration, resulting in an overlapping of 
supervision and a conflict of authority which, to an educational 
expert, would be ludicrous if not so serious. 

6. Good business administration would seem to dictate that the 
public school plants, into which has been put so large a sum, should 
be utilized more than five hours per day by the multiplication of night 
schools, public lectures, and summer schools. 

7. Let us close by adding that if your salary system is to be effective 
care must be had to base an increase of salary upon the improvement 
of the quality of work done from year to year. It is well known to 
educators that a large per cent of persons who intentionally or acci- 
dentally slip into or drop into the schoolroom as teachers get their 
full growth in about four years, and never render any better service 
thereafter. They simply hold their places and mark time, until very 
soon their services begin to depreciate. They thenceforth spend their 
test energies in trying to get their salaries increased, with a corre- 
sponding increase in the quality of their work. " They are the late 
comers and the early goers." They want short hours, bigger pay, and 
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I abundant holidays. For their faithful, but not highly efficient, serv- 

ice they ought to be equitably dealt with. But those who show 
marked signs of mental improvement by pursuing new lines of study, 
who are enlarging and multiplying their powers, who in consequence 
of their studies are bringing richer treasures to their work, these, I 
say, are the ones deserving of public recognition by a substantial 
increase of salary because of meritorious and successful teaching. A 
scale of salary based on this consideration is the only just and proper 
one, and the only one that will be productive of the best results. 

Doctor Fardon. I would like to ask one question, a short one, so 
that I may not convey a wrong impression. I agree with most every- 
thing you have said 

Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

Doctor Fardon. You speak about children, referring to your race, . 
although thej might live in Goat alley, that there should not be any 
school built m Goat alley. You know, of course, that there are not 
schoolhouses in Goat alley. But my question is this: Of all school- 
houses built in recent years — not way back when they were first built, 
thirty or forty years ago, but in the last ten years— has not the same 
<:are, has not the same style, and have not the same eflforts to get 
proper locations been made in reference to the colored schools as for 
the white schools; has there been any distinction between the white 
schools and colored schools, so far as trying to get proper schools for 
them is concerned ? 

Mr. Moore. I will avsk does my principle as a pedagogical principle 
hold good ; is it true that there ought to be great care and no careless- 

r ness because of children being crowded in certain sections of the city ? 

Doctor Fardon. As chairman of the committee on public schools 

of the board of trade, and as years ago secretary of the school 

board, I have given a good deal of attention to that. I merely wish 

the thing to be correctly stated, that the Commissioners of the District 

of Columbia, or the school board or the superintendent of the public 

schools, never asked for a cheaper building for the colored schools 

than they do for the white schools ; they always stand on an equality. 

Mr. MooRE. I should be glad to say that my remarks are largely 

constructive and not destructive, not for the purpose of criticism, 

but suggestive of what we believe to be sound pedagogical principles 

upon which any school system ought to be built. 

, Doctor Fardon. My idea was to bring out the fact that the same 

appropriations are made with respect to colored schools as they are 

wdth respect to white schools ; that there is no distinction. 

L Mr. GouLDEN. I would like to ask a few questions of the professor. 

\ You have said nothing in your statement about the superintendent 

I r of supplies and buildings. What is your opinion oir that subject ; 

do you think the creation of a department of that character would be 
beneficial to the schools and to their administration ? 

Mr. Moore. I think the creation of such a department would be 
beneficial to the schools, a separation in a way that is not wholly a 
separation, not an independent organization, not a separation that 
means autonomy in that ofiice away from the superintendent, but an 
establishment of such a business omce would be very good. I should 

y suggest, however, that if such be established some equity be had in 

/ mind for the distribution of supplies in colored schools ; that further- 
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more there be in the oflSce not only one supply clerk, but an assistant, 
who would have charge of the supplies of the colored schools. 

We are very sorry to force this colored question all the time, but we 
have, as Professor Joiner has said, to deal with conditions. Your 
bill, so admirable in many things, is deficient in a few things. You 
say in the white schools there shall be such officers, one superintendent 
and so forth; and, when it comes to the colored schools you begin 
" such teachers ; " you leave out the assistant superintendent. I don't 
know why. As you drew it you must have had some large study of 
pedagogical principles. 

Mr. GouLDEN. Let me say this, Professor, as I stated the other 
day in my remarks to this committee, that we in New York are ready 
to learn. • Sometimes I find in other places they are not so ready to 
- learn ; they seem to know it all. However, I stated my bill was a ten- 
tative one and open to suggestions, and I want to say that I have 
encouraged your people, as well as the white people, to come to me 
with their suggestions, and a great many of them have come, and 
these suggestions have been made, and I have entire confidence in this 
committee, that they will do just the right thing in the right place, 
and although we may be classified as meddlers and outsiders, people 
in the District of Columbia forget that we are the lawmaking power, 
and when they use that term I want to resent it; it is an absolute 
injustice. 

You spoke of the Free Lecture course and commended it. Do you 
think that it would be a benefit and advantage to the people of the 
District of Columbia, particularly to your people? 

Mr. Moore. Oh, yes. The majority of people can not go to school, 
they must be breadwinners, they ought to get some education. Free 
lectures are a splendid thing ; they ought to be multiplied. We have 
had a few of them. There ought to be a regularly organized system 
of free lectures with a supervisor, somebody to look after them. It 
is as important as any other part of the school system. They have 
had it in New York and they do a great service in educating the com- 
mon people, and after all the schools are for the common people, not 
for those who can go to school all the time, but for the common peo- 

pl® 

Mr. GouLDEN. I want to say amen in regard to what you say in re- 
gard to the schools in New York, and while perhaps we are a small 
city compared with Washington, we have learned a few things, and 
we try to learn, and I am ready to learn even from the city of Wash- 
ington. [Laughter.] 

Now, it you will pardon me a moment, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
emphasize what I said the other day in regard to the creation of those 
three departments, and principally I want to emphasize the' necessity 
for a board of examiners, to relieve the city superintendent of much 
of the arduous labors he is now obliged to undergo. 

Mr. Joiner. I do not wish to say anything mor^, but I have a reso- 
lution here adopted by a college^ club in the city, which I simply 
pass in. It asks that care be taken in the bills that are before yovi 
and your committee, in combining and summing up, that distinction 
be not made in the law on the basis of color, because the fear that that 
which is now meant for our good may prove a link in the chain that 
shall grow and grow and cover misdeeds and misconstructions in the 
States, where for forty or fifty or a hundred years a constant struggle 
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has gone on to wipe the black laws from the statutes. I know what 
that was. We had it in Illinois, and it was not easy to wipe out the 
words " white '' and " black," and if a limitation may be put for our 
good it may be put to our injury, and is there any question m the 
minds of the gentlemen present which of those two will receive the 
more attention ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Mr. Chairman, as a very humble District prop- 
erty owner and as a representative of the Public Education Asso-^ 
ciation, I would like to say two things. The association stands on 
record at the second session of your committee as having recom- 
mended to your very serious attention the' suggestion of having a 
superintendent of buildings and supplies, and therefore in justice 
to the association's stand on this j)omt I should like to call your 
attention to a fact which I think slipped Mr. Henderson's mind. I 
saw from several quotations he made that he. had not read the .second 
Goulden bill, or at least that he based some of his criticisms upon 
the bill which Congressman Goulden withdrew from consideration 
at the third meeting of your committee. However, both the former 
bill and the present bill, where they provide for the superintendent 
of buildings and supplies, present no danger, do not suggest any 
danger of graft, such as Mr. Henderson feared, but do point out the 
fact that that position shall be very carefully safeguarded. 

For example, the superintendent of buildings and supplies is to 
give a bond for at least $10,000 and such additional security for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his office as the board of educa- 
tion shall prescribe. Furthermore, he shall be an architect or a civil 
engineer. So with those safeguards, both financial and professional, 
the Public Education Association is satisfied. Furthermore, as a 
member of the Public Education Association I should like to sug- 
gest this: Mr. Henderson speaks with great authority — because, 
though he " came up here as an individual ''^one can not in the public 
mind divorce the suggestion of an individual from the dictum of the 
chairman of an important committee of a^i important association, and 
Mr. Henderson, if I am not misinformed, is the chairman of the public 
schools' committee of the North Capitol and Eckington Citizens'' 
Association 

Mr. Henderson. I have not the pleasure of being chairman, but 
simply a humble member of the association. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Well, I think he is vice-president. 

Mr. Henderso?^. I beg your pardon again ; I am simply a humble 
member of that association, and I have no office, unless you may call 
the chairmanship of the railway committee an office. 

Doctor Fardon. He is the orator of the association. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Wc quite understand that he is the orator of the 
association, and therefore we must grant his imagination the latitude 
allowed all poets and all orators, and therefore also we will not make 
any invidious counter criticism ; but I should like to state here, and 
I should like to state emphatically, with all the weight which possibly 
my years of living in this Community have given, as well as the 
weight which the Public Education Association itself has, that there 
has never been to my knowledge — ^and I am withholding absolutely 
nothing from the committee in saying this — ^that there has never been 
one lecture given, much less several, which in anywise whatsoever 
antagonized any portion of the hearers, and that no complaint, so' 
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far as I know or understand or believe to be true, no complaint has 
ever reached the board of education about any lecturer or the sub- 
ject of his lecture or what he said in presenting it to the public. 

On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, on the contrary, I have with me 
here originals of letters of appreciation and copies of letters of ap- 
preciation from such people, a great many of them from the people 
who work in the sweat of their brow, and in addition to that I have 
a letter here from Mr. Samuel Gompers, who you may know is the 
president of the American Federation of Labor ; and if there is any- 
one in the United States of America who can be supposed to speak 
for organized labor it is Mr. Samuel Gompers, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

I have letters here from professors, from other people, from one of 
the men who himself is a trustee of the public library. I have other 
letters here. I will not .take your time to read them, but I think if 
possibly you will allow me I will incorporate them into my remanrks 
by putting them into the notes. One of them is from a man whose 
patriotism stands above question and who unfortunately now has 
joined the great majority, who speaks of it as " a noble work " and 
who speaks of " the ^eat work in which you are engaged.-' 

(The letters relating to free public lectures, submitted by Mrs. 
Gitterman, are on file.) 

The fact that the people themselves have appreciated these lectures, 
the fact that the people have crowded these lectures to the doors to 
the number of 15,788, as well as the first fact that what never hap- 
pened can not be proved, these two facts dispose of the contention 
made by Mr. Henderson, I think. And third, the so-called auto- 
cratic powers in the bill are drawn from the New York City charter. 
I will read section 32 ; it is in this book. 

The proposed provisions for Washington are as follows : 

Sec. 6. That the supervision and direction of the dei)artuient of lectures shall 
be vested in a supervisor of lectures, who shall hold a master of arts degree 
obtained in course from an accredited college, certified to bj' the United States 
Commissioner of Education, and shall have control and direction of the free lec- 
tures to the people, and shall arrange for and direct the free lectures to be given 
In school buildings and other places of assembly, and shall prescribe the duties 
to be performed by all persons employed under this department of lectures, and 
shall select and assign lecturers, local superintendents, operators, and other per- 
sons whose services may be required in connection with the lectures. Said 
supervisor of lectures shall, until otherwise provided, serve without pay. 

I will say right here the differences in Mr. Goulden's bill are two- 
fold and in favor of Washington over New York. The fact that the 
supervisor of lectures must have certain educational qualifications, 
thus making the matter much stricter for the city of Washington, 
and, second, that the supervisor shall serve without pay. I may say 
here in further reply to Mr. Henderson, and I am sure Mr. Hender- 
son as a good citizen will be glad to hear this, that the Public Educa- 
tion Association never had a candidate for a paid position other than 
clerical. Congressman Goulden in his remarks the other day men- 
tioned that the reason he put into his bill the form which he did for 
the free lectures, among other requirements, that the supervisor 
should serve without pay, was to enable the association to continue 
this service to the community among the many public spirited serv- 
ices to the community which the Public Education Association ori§:- 
inated or rendered, and I should like to repeat again that the Public 
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Education Association of Washington has never had a candidate for 
a paid professional position which had anything to do with education, 
and, secondly — and this is very important, perhaps — the very tiny 
appropriation of $1,500 has never been sufficient to run the free lec- 
tures to the people, and the Public Education Association has dipped 
deeply into its treasury and has appealed to its friends and has spent 
over $900 in the administration expenses alone of the free lectures to 
the people. 

There was never enough money appropriated and there was never 
enough money asked for, because we believed we should help in bear- 
ing the burdens of citizenship, especially so long as the movement is 
in its infancy in this District. In fact, enough money was not appro- 
priated to provide for all the printing. And as it was impracticable 
m the present state of the public library appropriations to continue 
what we first had, sets of books put into boxes and loaned to the cen- 
ters as desk libraries, as is done in New York and in other cities, as It 
was impracticable to do that verv shortly after the beginning of the 
lecture system, we printed lists of books supplied by the lecturers, and 
these lists of books were carefully revised by us. It was found which 
of these books were accessible to the common people and which could 
be had without cost in the District of Columbia. Then the^e lists of 
books selected for us carefully by these lecturers and on the subjects 
of their lectures wefe properly classified and were printed, and these 
lists were each year distributed among the audiences. I submit one 
of these sample lists of books. 

Ftaefi Lectubes to Tttt Picople, Washington, D. C. 

SEdOND YBAB — ^FIBfeT TEBM. 

Books recoMmtfided for redding. 

AHitOTm "Wond&tKmd (li3t fttiffii^^ by tbe I6cttir<&r, Bev. Ul^l^i^efi G. B. 
Pierce) . — G. W. James, In the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. D. Billembangh, 
The Romance of the Colorado River. Powell, The Grand Canyon. G. W. 
James, In and Around the Grand Canyon. Magazines: Grand Canyon, Me- 
Clure's, September, 1905 ; other articles as {)er t*oole. 

Cruising in the Meddterrcmecm (list furnished by the lecturfer, Mrs. M. Landon 
Reed). — Richard Harding Davis, Thfe Rulers of the Mediterranean. De ABfiicis, 
Spain and the Spaniards. Washington Irving, The Alhambra. Stephen Bonsai, 
Morocco as It Is. Charles Dudley Warner, In the Levant. 

The Japanese side of the war (list furnished by the lectul*^r, Mr. William B. 
Curtis).— William B. CUrtis, The Yankees of the Ea^t. Mr. OhaxhbeWatin, 
Things Japanese. Miss Alice Bacon, A Japanese Interior. Miss Alice Bacon, 
Japanese Women and Girls. Miss Scidmore, Jinrichsa Days. 

Switzerland (list furnished by the lecturer, Hon. John Hitz, ex-consul). — 
J. Addington Symonds, Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. Boyd Winchester, 
The Swiss Republic. Hepworth Dixon, The Swiss and their Governmehts. 
Dr. William Beattie, Switzerland Illustrated (2 volumes). A. Thomas Story, 
Swiss Life in Town and Country* Adams & Cunningham, The Constitution of 
Switzerland and its (Government. 

Light (list of books furnished by the lecturer, Dr. Howai*d Lineolh Hodg- 
kins.)— Glazetbrook, Light. Hastings, Light Stokes, Light. Tait, Light. 
Thompson, Light. Wright, Light. Lommel, Nature of Light 

Newspaper making (list of books furnished by the lecturer^ Capt Gedrge 
Anson Van Smith). — Printing: Hansard, Typographla. De Vinne, The Inven- 
tiott of l^rinting; HistoHc Printing Types; Plain Types. Ringwalts, Eticyclo- 
p^ia of Printing. T^homas, HistdiJ Of Printing in Amei*iea. Hoe, History of 
Printing Press. Paper : Gross a^d Bevant, A Text-book of Paper Making; Bev- 
erage, Paper Makers' Podketbook. Watt, The Art of Paper Making. Tv^elft^ 
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Census United States, Section on Paper and Pulp, Vol. IX, Manufactures, 
Part III. 

Russia and Japan (list furnished by the lecturer, J. O. Spencer, Ph. D., 
president of Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. ) . — Wallace, Russia. Normann, 
All the Russians. Wright, Asiatic Russia. Breaulieu, The Extensioji of Russia. 
Clement, Hand Book of Modem Japan. Asakawa, The Russo-Japanese Conflict, 
Hoshino, The Mission of Japan. Bacon, Japanese Girls and Women. Rein, 
Japan. Rein, The Industries of Japan. Lawrence, Neutrality and the Far 
Eastern War. 

The value of good books can not be exaggerated. People who read trash are 
capable of enjoying better things, if they only knew it. The love of good 
reading, once acquired, is a constant influence, educating, refining, and inspiring. 
Reading increases our use and mastery of words, gives us keener interest in the 
events of the world in which we live, and broadens our entire mental horizon. 
In connection with these lectures let us, then, unite in cultivating by all means 
in our power this gracious afl!ection, which, in addition to enjoyment, brings so 
many real benefits in its train. 

A. S. GiTTEBMAN, A. M., 

Chairman Volunteer Committee, Free Lectures to the People, 
Room 18, 201 Second street NE. 

This work has been done by the Public Education Association as 
a small payment which it can make for the order of the community, 
for the intelligence of the community, and, again, as a small con- 
tribution to the order and intelligence of the community in the future. 

STATEMENT OF REV. D. E. WISEMAN. 

Mr. Wiseman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I simply want to say, 
as a member of the Civic Club, that there is a member here from that 
club with a communication. Doctor Lofton. Last evening the presi- 
dent of the club informed me that he could not be here to-day and y 
asked me to come up, inasmuch as Doctor Lofton would be on hand ' 
. in order to say something to you on this subiect. 

The Civic Club is a club made up of professional men and other 
men of the city, taxpayers of Washington, representing all parts of 
the District of Columbia, you may say. 

STATEMENT Of DR. W. S. LOFTON. 

Doctor Lofton. Mr. Chairman and members of this subcommittee, 
I have followed the hearing before this committee, as reported in the 
daily papers, with considerable interest, and have been impressed 
with the attitude of fairness as shown. I am not here to wash dirty 
linen or to occupy your time with a lot of generalities. I am not 
here in the interest of any particular coterie. I am here seeking a * j 

square deal for the great mass of my people. I believe that every r 

member of this committee believes in and intends, as far as in their . \ 

power, to give us a fair deal, and it is because of that firm faith in ; 

you gentlemen that I have come before you at the request of the presi- [ 

dent of the Civic Club. \ 

The present system is top heavy. The greater number is being 
neglected for the few. The underlying principles in* establishing 
public schools was to give to the great mass a common education and 
blot out illiteracy. The foundation, I fear, is being neglected, while 
the top is being adorned and beautified. Many of the lower grades, 
with poorly paid teachers, are forced in half -day schools, while there 
are four white and one colored high school, with a principal to each 
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drawing an annual salary of $1,800; also a director of high schools 
whose salary is about $2,500. There are also two manual training 
schools, one white and one colored, with a principal to each drawing 
a salary of $1,800, and a director of manual training schools whose 
salary is $2,000. 

1 venture the assertion that under the present system the high and 
manual training schools of this city are costing the taxpayers about 
$60 per capita. It is the consensus of opinion that the best interests 
of the community, as far as the schools are concerned, would best be 
served by placing the high and manual training schools under the 
direction of the superintendent or assistant superintendent of schools, 
especially as far as the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth divi- 
sions are concerned. 

I beg to call your attention to the fact that the charges which caused 
the enactment of the act of 1900 were made with reference principally 
to the first eight divisions, the schools at that time being under the 
management of a mixed board and two superintendents, one for the 
first eight, who was Mr. Powell, and the last three (there being 
eleven divisions at that time) being under the supervision of Mr. 
George F. T. Cook. It was asserted that Mr. Powell was introducing 
too much of what was termed " nature study," and getting away from 
the " three R's." 

I am persuaded to^ believe that your committee will find very little 
difference between the system at present in vogue and the system in 
use prior to 1900. 

' About all that can be seen as a result of the investigation of 1900 is 
the abolishment of the office of superintendent of colored schools, and 
iji its stead creating an assistant superintendent and makinff the 
directors of all the departments, viz, music, cooking, physical culture; 
sewing, and other special directors, assistants to the directors of the 
first ninie divisions, under the plea of putting everything under one 
head. 

This condition is not satisfactory to our people. We have a colored 
assistant superintendent, concerning whose auties the rules of the 
board of education say " his duties shall be such as the superintendent 
diall direct," which may mean anything or nothing. Therefore, it is 
the desire of our people that the organic act should specify explicitly 
the duties of the assistant superintendent. 

I know the statement has been made to your committee that the 

present system is necessarily expensive, because of the dual system. 

Why try to place this responsibility upon the colored citizens? Isn't 

I the dual system, or separate school system, the outgrowth of senti- 

^ ment and prejudice against the negro? The colored brother has not 

f - been asked whether he wanted it or whether he did not want it. 

■ From the inception of the school system in the District of Columbia 
up to 1900 there was a mixed board, white and colored superintend- 
ents, and white and colored schools, designated in legislation as the 
first eight and last three divisions. 
I The standard of work accomplished under that regime is best 

shown by the statement of Mr. Servens before your committee on 
March 1, 1906, in which he says : " The arithmetic papers of the 
students of the M Street High School had been relatively higher than 
the papers from any of the white high schools." He had been im- 
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pressed at that time with the fact that the showing of the various 
papers made a comparison very complimentary to the colored stu- 
dents. He was one of the examiners. The children in this examina- 
tion came up to the high school through the eight grades, under a 
colored superintendent and a corps of colored teachers. We might 
go a little further and ask, " How many scholars made a percentage 
of 100, or were perfect in that examination, and how many of that 
number were pupils of the M Street High School ? " 

I understand that the director of high schools has made the state- 
ment before this committee that the colored children were not capable 
of taking the same course of study as the whites, yet before the board 
of education at a recent investigation of the M Street High School he 
stated that in an examination of high school pupils for admission to 
the normal schools there were six perfect papers in biologj% four of 
which were in the M Street High School. I can but say to the di- 
rector that consistency is a jewel. 

I am here to state that it was the intent of the f ramers of the act of 
1900, while placing the schools under one head in the person of a 
superintendent, that one of the assistants was: to be a colored man 
who should be virtually in charge of the colored schools, but the act 
did not so state, because it was the desire to avoid class legislation. 
That act has not been carried out in its entirety. For instance, in the 
first nine divisions there are five high schools, viz. Central, Eastern, 
Western, Business, and Manual Training. In the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth we have two, the M Street and the Armstrong 
Manual Training schools. Where is the business high school of the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth^ and thirteenth divisions? It is crowded in 
a back room of the building of the Armstrong Manual Training 
School, a building taxed beyond its capacity, havmg an enrollment of 
about 475 pupils^ when it was built to accommodate 200. 

It is a fact that the equipment of the Colored Business High School 
has cost less than $2,000, and its maintenance is less than $2,500 per 
year. 

In the ratio of nine divisions to four divisions, how far have the 
colored citizens received their proportionate share of the school equip- 
ment and maintenance when you compare the business high school 
of the last four divisions as above cited with the first nine divisions, 
having a new building costing about $250,000, and I understand 
$60,000 additional is being ask^ of this Congress, approximating its 
maintenance at $25,000 per year ? , 

I cite this to show that the intent of the framers of the act of 1900 I 

to give the colored citizens the equivalent with regard to equipment 
and maintenance has not been carried out. ^ 

In conclusion, permit me to say that we indorse the recommenda- 
tions of the board of trade of this city for the appointment of a school 
board of nine (and I would suggest that three of them be colored), 
without compensation, a compulsory education law, and an incre^ise 
of teachers' salaries, especially the salaries of the graded teachers. 
I speak with special reference to them for the reason that the preA ail- 
ing salaries are so small that they are unable to lay by anything for 
self -improvement, simply eking out a mere existence. I am satined 
that your committee in its final decision will frame a bill which will 
incorporate the best features of all the many bills now before-you fot 
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your consideration, and I would respectfully ask that you definitely 
define the duties of all officers, especially with reference to the duties 
of the superintendents and assistant superintendents. If you decide 
to have one head, who shall be a white man, and assistants, one of 
whom shall be colored, let his duties be so clearly defined that he 
will virtually have charge of the colored schools, something on the 
following lines : 

(My suggestions have been based largely upon Mr. Goulden's bill. 
I shall not speak of it as an amendment.) 

Page 3, line 14, after the word " race " insert " who shall hold an 
academic degree obtained in course from an accredited college certi- 
fied to by the United States Commissioner of Education and have 
charge of the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth divisions ns 
hereafter provided." 

On page 12, section 7, after the word " shall," in line 9, insert " be 
^ follows ; He shall act as an executive officer of the board ; see that 
the ruleis are faithfully observed; give to teachers such counsel, in- 
struction, and assistance as may be necessary ; report to the superin- 
tendent with such suggestions as may appear proper, or teachers who 
ftre deficient, incompetent, absent from duty, or unwilling to heed his 
instructions, or obey the rules of the board : certify to the correctness 
of pay lists of said schools to the board of education, to be transmitted 
by them to the Commissioners, and shall call meetings of teachers for 
special instruction and improvement, when he may deem it advisable, 
but not more than two half days in four weeks; see that the supervis- 
ing principals, principals of the normal, high, and maimai training 
schools, and directors of special departments perform their lespective 
duties; that the teachers are furnished with the record books ond 
forms adopted by the board, and that they carefully use them. 

" In August of each year, or as soon thereafter as practicable — not 
later than September — ^he shall report to the superintendent the con- 
ditions and prospect of the schools, and, from time to time, shall rec- 
ojnmend such measures as may be deemed advisable for the norioal, 
high, and manual training schools, grades and special departments 
under his supervision. He shall make himself fully acquainted 
wiih the most approved plans of building, heating, and ventilating 
schoolhouses, the placing of pupils, desks, and benches or chairs in 
schoolrooms, particularly touching the matter of space between desk 
and chair, width, and location of aisles, and location of desks with 
referpiice to doors, windows, and heating apparatus, and shall obtain, 
when practicable, all the best publications on the subject, and with 
the best methods of instruction and organization for educational pur- 
poses. He shall be present at all meetings of the board, and may 
speak upon all subjects when requested by the board." 

On page 14, in lines 2, 3, and 4, strike out " 2 " and insert " 3." 

We would further respectfully recommend that 'some provision be 
made for the development of the Business High School of the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth divisions. If you decide to have two 
superintendents, one for the first nine and one for the last four, make 
the qualifications and duties the same, and the course of studies the 
same in all the schools. I would recommend emphatically the pas- 
sage of a compulsory education law. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DODGE. 

As a tax-paying citizen and former member of the board of school 
trustees, 1 desire to offer a few suggestions in reference to the seven 
pending bills. 

To come directly to the point, my view is that but few changes are 
necessary or advisable. 

The first change that I would suggest is to substitute for the pres- 
ent board a board of trustees composed of either one or two — prefer- 
ably one man and one woman — from each school division, of which 
there are now twelve or thirteen, I believe — they to be appointed by 
the Commissioners upon the recommendation of the citizens resid- 
ing in the respective divisions; these trustees to serve gratuitously, 
as was always the case until the establishment of the present board a 
few years ago. 

Under this plan the citizens in each division would agree upon 
parties who take an interest in the schools, and who would give iJiem 
their personal attention, which is a very important matter, as I 
know from experience. By that means the trustees become inti- 
mately acquainted with the teachers and their methods and habits 
in the schoolroom, also with the pupils, and such of the parents as 
visit the schools, which is not infrequent here. It often liappens 
also that at such times the trustees can make suggestions to both 
teachers and scholars that will be of benefit to all, and which in 
my experience I found created an interest and pleasant feeling all 
around. 

The trustees (or trustee), in connection with the superintendent, 
should have charge of the schools in each separate division, hear 
and settle all complaints of teachers, pupils, or parents, with an 
appeal to the full board in cases where a satisfactory settlement can 
not be made, or where the matter involved is a serious one. In my 
three years' experience there was never a case that, with the superin- 
tendent, we could not settle in a half hour's time to the satisfaction 
of those concerned, though, as is to be expected, we occasionally found 
an unruly pupil who objected to the enforcement of discipline, which 
is an absolute necessity in all schools. There is no corporal punish- 
ment allowed. 

Next to the family circle stands the public school, in the estima- 
tion of every intelligent and thoughtful parent, and the more inti- 
mate their connection the better it will be for all concerne<3. The 
parents know full well that upon the training, mental and moral, 
which their children receive in the schools, depends their success in 
life, for true it is that " as the twig is bent the tree is inclined," 
both mentally and morall}\ Hence the parents should have a pre- 
ponderating voice in the selection of those who are to have control 
of the schools, here as elsewhere. 

The plan having the board aj>pointed by the President strikes 
me as absured. The President, like Members and Senators, comes 
here practically a stranger, knowing but very few, if any, of the 
citizens, and little or nothing of the schools, or the condition of 
affairs. His time is necessarily occupied with matters of state, and 
he has no time to give to such minor affairs. He would have to 
depend entirely upon the advice of the very few who could reach his 
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ear. Such a plan would be to remove to the most extreme point from 
the citizens the power of selection, which in my opinion ought, as 
far as possible, to be exercised by the parents and taxpayers, who 
are most directly interested. 

If the appointment by the President could be limited as above 
suggested, so that he should appoint only such as were recommended 
by the citizens of the respective divisions, there would be no objec- 
tion to it, but that I presume could not, or would not, be done. 
And why should he be bothered with it, when all that is required 
can be as well or better accomplished without? I can see no reason 
in it. 

My second suggestion is, that the salaries of the teachers should 
be increased, not only as a matter of justice to them, but also to pre- 
vent our ablest teachers from leaving and going elsewhere, where 
they can get more. 

This it seems to me requires no argument, for surely the nation's 
capital should have, and is entitled to have, as good schools and 
teachers as other cities, if not better. That the salaries paid here 
are smaller than in other cities is shown beyond question, and I sub- 
mit that this is neither just nor best. 

These two changes are, in my opinion, all that are needed, with 
possibly the defining more clearly the jurisdiction of the superin- 
tendent, though I am not certain that even that is required. 

The idea suggested by some that there should be a separate super- 
intendent for the colored schools, in my opinion, would prove injuri- 
ous. Years ago Congress provided tnat there should oe the same 
amount per capita expended for the colored as for the whites, both 
as to the buildings and the schools ; and to carry out the full intent 
of the law, which was to rive to the colored the same advantages in 
all respects as the whites Tiave in securinff an education, the board 
established the same course of studies, witn the same text-books and 
the same standards of excellence in the colored as in the white schools. 
They were placed in an exact equality, as Congress clearly intended 
they should be. 

in order that the system shall be faithfully and effectively applied 
and carried out, it is absolutely essential that there should be one 
and the same controlling authority for both. I think what you have 
heard of the troubles in the colored, or M Street High School, will 
satisfy you on that point. Otherwise, the natural jealousies and the 
ambition of the one to excel the other in number of graduates, will 
inevitably result in the lowering of the standard and the graduation 
of pupils who are more or less defective in their studies ; and surely 
that is not desirable, and should not be permitted. An assistant 
superintendent for the colored schools, as at present, is necessary, 
because of the great number of the schools, white and colored; but 
the authority of the superintendent should be supreme, and should 
control in both the white and colored schools. 

Situated as we are, and limited as we are for means, our present 
system as applied, I think, is top heavy. Too much is spent on the 
high schools, and too little on the lower grades. I think you will 
agree with me, that a good primary education for each and every 
child is an absolute necessity, especially in a republican government. 
sary to make of them intelligent, citizens and voters, without which 
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It is necessary, first, for their success in life ; and, second, it is neces- 
a republican form of government can not be properly and honestly 
administered, if indeed it can exist for any great length of time, 

Last year there were 51,230 pupils on our school rolls, and there are 
7,000 more who do not attend school at all. In 1902 we had 360 half- 
day schools, of which 80 were in the third, fourth, and fifth ^ades; 
and as three-fourths of the children never go beyond the sixth or 
seventh grades, what chance have they, with but half -days in the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades, for an education ? 

It should be remembered also that the cost per capita in the high 
schools is about three times as much as in the primary or low^ 
grades. I do not by any means object to higher education. If we 
had the means, I would give to every child all the education it could 
or would take ; but I do insist that the few should not havp these bene- 
fits at the expense of the great mass of the children^' only that and 
noticing more." In this, as in all other matters, the maxim of " the 
greatest good to the gre3,test Dumber " should be applied. 

Besides, as a general rule the parents of those who attend the high 
schools possess the means to pay for their higher education, whereas 
the parents of those who leave in the sixth or seventh grade have not 
the meo^ns. They constitute the poorer class, and their children are 
taken from school and set to work to help earn a support for the 
family. 

Moreover, but a small portion of those who graduate from the high 
schools go to college. Here, as elsewhere, the m?is3 of them h^ve to 
work for a living m some capacity or other, i^nd much of the educa- 
tion acquired in the high schools is of but little or no advantage or 
benefit to them in the various pursuits in which they engage. No 
doubt the study of Latin and Greek is a good mental exercise, but it 
does not help them to act as clerks, etc, in which calling most of them 
sjubsequently engag:e. 

The manual training and the business high schools are, in my 
opinion, of vastly more benefit than the ordinary high schools as they 
qualify and materially assist, their pupils to secure good positions by 
which to earn an honest living. This is especially true oi the manual 
training schools, now that the labor unions prevent the great mass 
of boys from serving as apprentices and learning trades by which to 
earn an honest living. There are always many more boys than men 
in the world, and if they are not permitted to learn a trade by which 
to secure an honest living, what are they to do? AVliy, they can only 
loaf about the streets and saloons, where they acquire all sorts of 
vicious habits, and ultimately graduate as tramps and criminals, 
filling our jails, workhouses, penitentiaries, and asylums, to be sup- 
ported partially or wholly ar public expense. An examination of 
the records of the national capital in this respect would, I am con- 
fident, astonish the committee, and, if not, a visit to the police court 
any Monday morning, I am sure, would. 

. I see no reason for the provision in some of these bills that the 
superintendent and various other school officials shall have a certifi- 
cate* from a college, etc. As an old Vermont lawyer, himself a col- 
lege graduate, once said to me : " If a man has good common sense, it 
will not hTirt him to go to college ; but if he hasn't, it will be pretty 
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sure to make a fool of him." Whether our superintendent has been to 
college I do not know, but I do know that he has proved himself to 
be a most efficient superintendent. He has had experience as a 
teacher, a supervising principal, and superintendent, and in all these 
positions has given satisfaction. I should be very sorry to see a 
change. 

There are one or two practices in the schools that I think it would 
be well to change, but they are matters under the control of the board, 
' and therefore need not be specified here. 

Several of these bills, if passed, would largely increase the number 
of officials and greatly increase the expenses, while our greatest diffi- 
culty is want of means to provide buildings and teachers enough for 
all the children, and especially so if the pending bill for compulsory 
attendance becomes a law and is enforced. 

It may not be known to the committee, as it was not to at least 
three of the Commissioners until I called their attention to it, that 
we have had a compulsory school law ever since 1864, which still 
exists. (See U. S. Stats, relating to the District of Columbia, 1875, 
p. 31.) No attempt was ever made to enforce it for the simple reason 
that we had not sufficient school buildings nor means to provide them, 
the whole matter from 1878 being entirely under the control of Con- 
gress, so that we could not bulla a schoolhouse with our own taxes 
even, unless an appropriation was made by Congress, on the approval 
of the Commissioners, who invariably cut down the estimates of the 
school board, as the money is wanted for street extensions, etc., for 
the benefit of suburban speculators, of which the Sixteenth street 
extension to the Maryland line, some six or more miles, and where 
for miles there is not a house, at a cost of nearly a million dollars, is 
an illustration, and of which the Government pays no part. And a 
bill is now before Congress, approved by the Commissioners, to pro- 
hibit even those who helped to pay for it from erecting or occupying 
any building for business purposes on that street, or any building 
above a certain height, the avowed object being to preserve it as a 
" grand boulevard," along which, to use the words of Hon. W. L. 
Wilson, when chairman of the subcommittee having charge of the 
District bill in 1887, " the glittering equipages of the wealthy may 
bowl, so much more interesting to construct than the common high- 
ways, along which the plain people trudge afoot." But aside from 
this, there are good reasons why we have not the means. 

The act of June 23, 1836, for the distribution of some thirty-odd 
millions of the surplus in the Treasury among the several States, 
provided that the District should have its portion, but, while $28,101,- 
644.91 was given to the States, not one cent was given to the District. 

Again, September 4, 1841, an act was passed for the distribution of 
the proceeds of the public bonds among certain States and the District 
of Columbia. There was distributed to nine States $233,258.90, but 
to the District not a cent. 

Subsequent to the purchase of the Northwest Territory, through the 
efforts of Benjamin Rush, a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, together with Messrs. Carrington, King, Dane, Madison, and 
Benton, there was incorporated in the ordinance for the government 
of the Northwest Territory a provision that the sixteenth section of 
each township of the public lands should be donated for public schools. 
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which in 1849 was increased to two sections of each township. Under 
that and subsequent acts there have been given to the States : 

Acres. 

For common schools, near 100,000,000 

For State universities to each State, two townships, or 46,080 acres, 

in all, near 3, 000, 000 

For agricultural colleges 9,000,000 

and now $25,000 per annum from the proceeds of public lands, or 
$1,125,000 per annum in cash. 

Here are about 112,000,000 aeries of land, besides $1,125,000 per 
annum in money, ^iven to the States for educational purposes alone, 
while to the District it has never given an acre of land nor a dollar 
of money ! Xot only that, but down to 1878 the Government never 
contributed a dollar for the erection of a school building, or for the 
support of the schools, notwithstanding the fact that a large portion 
of the pupils were the children of Government employees, very few , 
of whom contributed anything to the revenues of the District, and 
that since the war oiie-third of the pupils are the children of the 
colored people, very few of whom add anything to the District rev- 
enues. It will thus be seen that the District has no school fund such 
as the States have, and that consequently our schools have to be sup- 
ported wholly from the annual revenues. Moreover, there are only 
about 35,000 taxpayers in the District, far less in proportion than 
in any other city in the country, if not in the world. 

Another reason why the schools have drawn so heavily on the 
revenues of the District of late years is the fact that the great bulk 
of the buildings have been erected and the sites bought since 1882. 
One reason why there were so few schools in the early days is, that 
this was slave territory, where, as in the South generally, the people 
did not favor public schools but depended on private schools or tutors 
for the education of their children. ^ 

The first public school established in the District was what is 
termed a " pauper " school — ^that is, one to which no one could send 
a child except those who were unable to pay for the tuition. 

These schools, of which at first there was but one, and later two, 
one in Washington and one in Georgetown, were supported by " a 
tax on slaves, dogs, carriages and hacks, ordinaries and taverns for 
retailing wines and liquors, billiard tables, theatrical and other public 
amusements, hawkers and peddlers, to be ^ippropriated as the trustees 
thought necessary, with the proviso that if the annual amount ex- 
ceeded $1,500 the surplus should be held by the city treasurer, subject 
to the disposition of the city council." See Report of Department of 
Education, Barnard, Commissioner, submitted m 1868, and published 
in 1871, page 50, section 2, ordinance of 1806. 

So strong was the prejudice against sending children to the public 
schools, that when Mayor Seaton proposed to the council in 1848 the 
introduction of what he termed " the New England system of free 
schools," it was only after a long struggle that it was accomplished ; 
and when in 1861 I sent my children to the public schools, some of 
my neighbors did not hesitate to tell me that it was a very improper 
thing to do. 

The law forbade the teaching of a slave to read as late as 1861, and 
one who did so was liable to arrest and punishment. 

It is proper to add that prior to the war there were very few 
wealthy residents here, and the taxes were needed for other purposes. 
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^ But e^j* offs late as 1882, when a few of us succeeded in inducing 

Congress^ to appropriate a fund which had been raised by a lottery 

authorized by Congress, for school purposes, and to add thereto a 

few thousand dollars for the erection of our first hi^h school building, 

is was opposed bj the then Commissioners, the president of the board 

arguing against it, saying that he thought it better to spend the money 

for street improvements. The improvements since made have been 

secured by the persistent efforts of those of our citizens who take an 

I interest in the schools; and if the committee cares to know more as 

' to the then condition of our school buildings it has only to read the 

'i^ Congressional Record of May 25, 1886, pages 5059 and 5060, and 

more especially the Record of February 5, 1887, page 1450. 

The report of the secretary of state for Minnesota, in 1864, says 
that the school lands of that State, when all sold at $5 per acre, will 
create an annual fund of half a million, equal to four times the annual 
expenditure of the State government; and the Sti^tes since admitted 
have been even more generously treated in respect to lands for schools. 
Why the District should be so differently treated, is due to the 
fact that we have no one in Congress to speak for us, as was the inten- 
tion in the early days of the Government, as shown by, the debates in 
Congress. 

It must also be borne in mind that a schoolhouse built now costs 
fully 50 per cent more than in 1882, owing to higher price of labor 
and material. I am aware that much of this has little bearing on the 
various bills, but it occurs.to me that^ the committee ought to have 
this information, and I can but believe that if it was put fairly and 
f squarely before Congress that body would do something to provide 

j a permanent school fund, and thus relieve the annual revenues from 

so heavy a charge for the schools. 

Mr. Moore. May I have just a word ? I am a member of that 
Civic Club which Doctor Lofton represents. I want to say in refer- 
ence to the defining of the duties of the assistant superintendent in 
charge of colored schools; any bill that fails to do that is simply a 
bill which will invite the annual convulsions of the community such 
as we have been having in the last few years. It is my firm convic- 
tion as a citizen, as a professional educator, that a great deal of 
trouble which we have had in the schools in the last two or three 
years could have been easily avoided, and I can say that in my opin- 
^ ion it could have been avoided very easily. The M Street High 

School has been referred to. There should have been no trouble in 
the settlement of what was at first a very small pedagogical ques- 
; tion. Give us what is being asked for here by the colored citizens, 

^ give us that, and we shall conduct under the guidance of the lioard of 

education the colored schools of the District of Columbia in such a 
way as to produce just as good results as are produced anywhere else 
in this country. 

STATEMENT OF OEN. WILLIAM BIBNET. 

Mr. BiRNEY. Mr. Chairman, my remarks will be a little desultory, 
as I have not prepared them. 
The discussions have turned chiefly here upon the interests of the 
-3 colored schools. While I am in sympathy, sir, with all the legiti- 

mate demands made in behalf of the colored schools, I think it is 
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bad statesmanship and bad policy to legislate for hyphenjfq. /lasses ; 
I don't believe any proper ana just laws are made f or "uerman- 
Americans or Swedish- Americans or colored- Americans; I would 
rather have legislation for Americans. I think the reiuarks of Mr. 
Moore are in that sense. 

I believe that one of the bills before you recommends that the 
nominations of the board be made by the President of the United 
States. I think that would be extremely unwise. It would intro- 
duce politics at once into the schools. I served for several years 
in the board of trustees, was president for a while, and we had 
during that whole time but one interference by politicians, and that 
was unfortunate. 

It was in the case of the principalship of one of the schools. A 
lady had been teacher of the school, and very acceptably, indeed. 
She got married, and under the rules she tendered her resignation, 
which was accepted and another teacher put in. In a short while 
the married woman wanted to get back her situation as principal, 
and a Senator of the United States demanded, as a sort or political 
right, I suppose, that the incumbent should be turned out and the 
former teacher be put in. We could not do that; we opposed him; 
but the effort made quite an eruption in the schools for a while, and 
I think it was very unfortunate, the influence upon the board was 
unfortunate, and all around it was unfortunate. But I have never 
known another case of that kind. 

An increase in the members of the boaxd is called for, an increase 
to nine. I see no special necessity for that. I found that it was 
very difficult to get the members of the board to attend to the busi- 
ness and to visit the schools as they should. I was a member of 
one board, I think, in which there were 25 meml^ers and another 
in which there were 9, and I think the visits by the trustees to the 
different schools were very few in number, indeed. I think each 
member of the board should be paid enough to cover his expenses, 
because there are expenses incident to the visiting of the schools and 
to the place of trustee, and besides it takes a great deal of time which 
might be given to other matters. I think the present board of seven 
should be sufficient in number. 

As to having special legislation for colored schools or for white 
schools, I don't think that would be wise. I don't think the word 
" colored " or the word " white " should be used in the statutes at all. 

The great difficulty in the schools now and the great objection to the 
present system of schools is that most of the weight is at the top, and 
the better class of teachers should be given to the lower grades. The 
schools are made primarily for the young children, and under the 
present system a great deal of money is spent on the higher grades, 
and very little, comparatively, on the lower grades. The majority of 
the pupils leave the schools along about the fifth grade. Before that 
the schools are pretty well filled, but after that tne children leave — 
most of them before they get to the high school. 

We have a system now by which books are bought and lent to 
the pupils. It strikes me that that is legislation in the wrong direc- 
tion. I don't see any reason that applies to the furnishing of books 
that would not apply to the furnishing of shoes and would not apply 
to the furnishing of lunches. There is a great deal of sentiment now 
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ill Mj/or of the poor and in favor of children, but it seems to me that 
that may be pushed too far, and that the legislation is in the wrong 
direction. That system did not prevail when I was trustee; and I 
examined particularly into the cases of the indigent who could not 
buy books, and there were very few such cases, and we raised it pri- 
vate purse for them and furnished them in that way ; and I think the 
more you furnish books and facilities of that kind the more demand 
there is for them. 

Mr. Greene. Have you known of experiences elsewhere in regard 
to the furnishing of text-books? 

General Birnet. I am not sufficiently well informed to speak in 
detail upon the subject; but 1 know what the tendency of this is — 
it is the pauperization of classes. I was informed by a French 
officer who has served in Algiers that when the French troops iirst 
went there there was not a pauper there; but immediately the ladies 
of the army began to form sewing clubs for the benefit of the poor 
in Algiers, and he said in two or three years the number of actual 
paupers had increased to 24,000. 

Mr. Greene. For your information, I would say that T reside in 
Fall River, Mass. It was the first city in Massachusetts that pro- 
vided free text-books, and we tried it a number of years, and it was 
afterwards adopted after our experience by a vote of the legislature 
of Massachusetts, and every town and city in the Commonwealth pro- 
vides free text-books now. It has spreaa froln there to a large part 
of the country, in the Northern States, at least; I don't know how 
far it goes in the Southern States. 1 said that Fall River tried it 
for a number of years, and it was found a very good idea. I recol- 
lect in my own days, when I was a boy at school, when we had to buy 
fa%)oks, it was quite an eitpense; indeed, it was quite a serious bur- 
den, owing to the changes that were made ih the books, and of 
course the changes are more nuitxierous now than they were in those 
days. I think the light of experience certainly proves that the pur- 
chase ©f text-books by communities for the public schools is one of 
the most efficient aids to education. 

General Bihney. The example of Massachusetts is generally very 
hiffhly to be respected. 

Mr. Greene. I am very proud of what Massachusetts has accom- 
plished, and also of the fact that my city. Fall River, was the first 
city in the State, and probably the first city in the country, to fur- 
nish text-books free to the pupils. 

Mrs. Curtis. That method is carried on in my home, in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is quite the general practice now, I think. 

General Birnby. I know the tendency is in that way. 

Mr. Greene. There is no division of sentiment about it. You 
could not take that out of the public schools of Massachusetts if you 
used all the automobiles in the country. 

General Birney. At the same time, if you were to pass a law to 
furnish them lunches, of course, they would like that; but that 
would be a step in the direction of pauperizing them. 

Mr. Greene. I know Massachusetts is quite a paternal State, but 
it sets a pretty good example. 
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General Birney. I am simply making my suggestions. The gce^at 
danger that menaces, it seems to me, is in the introduction of a sec- 
tarian wall here over the school, and if the school board could be 
chosen 

Mr.. Greene. Do you mean sectarian in a religious sense ? 

General Birney. Yes, sir; I mean that the present board is chosen 
I think principally from persons of one strain of thought in matters 
of that kind. 

Mr. Greene. You mean of one religious view ? 

Mr. Birney. Yes; as a general thing, that is to say, evangelical. 
Now, if the peculiar views of any sectarian denomination or any 
number of them is to be acted on in the board we shall have it as a per- 
manent thing that will be a precedent. It is said that a good many 
persons are very anxious for it; in fact we had quite an excitement 
produced here the last year by an Episcopal minister who wanted to 
introduce the teaching of theology in the public schools. That was 
discussed very freely by the population here, and I think it was de- 
clared against by every influential current of thought, and finally the 
board of education rejected it altogether. 

Mr. Greene. If I can quote my own State once more, I would say 
that my own State is very strongly foreign, that it is of foreign birtn 
and the children of foreign parents, the majority of the population 
Roman Catholics ; and there has not been a Roman Cathonc member 
of the school committee for fifteen years — all Protestants, and not a 
particle of complaint of any religious discrimination on the part 
of a single soul on the committee. 

.General Birney. Well, sir; we have had a good deal of complaint 
here. . We have adopted in the high school here — I speak now from 
knowledge — what they .call a hynuial. It contains a good many 
Protestant hymns; we have a good many Jewish pupils in the school. 
Now, I think the rights of the. Jew should be respected as well as any 
other class of pupils. They go there to get an education furnished 
by the public and from tl^e public funds, and all ought to be treated 
alike. We have in that hymnal, or it was there when I examined it 
last: — in talking with the Commissioner he says that some of the 
hymns have been expunged ; I don't think so, however, and if accept- 
able to you I will send you a copy of that hymnal and leave it to your 
good judgment to say whether it ought to be used in the high 
schools 

Mr. Davidson. I would like to know what the complexion of the 
board is as to the sectarian question. 

General Birney. I don't think there is a Jew or a Roman Catholic 
on the board. 

Mr. Davidson. But what is the complexion of the board? 

General Birney. They ai*e evangelical — ^they belong to that strain 
of thought ; and I think it is a very wrong thing to do, because it sets 
the example for the Roman Catholics when they get in to use their 
peculiar books, and then will come the war. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think that is getting rather off the questions under 
discussion. 

General Birney. At present everything looks peaceable, but that 
does not insure the future at all. It .strikes me that the schools 
should be conducted without any sectarianism or anything that tends 
in that way. 
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Mr. Davidson. I would like to ask you whether or not you think 
that the song which you mentioned is not applicable to the Jew 
would constitute a sectarian bias ? 

General Birney. There might be some refined logic used on that 
question. 

Mr. Davidson. What is your view? 

General Birney. I am talking about its eflfect upon the public 
school system. 

Mr. Davidson. We are trying to get whether or not there is a sec- 
tarian view entertained by our board. 

General Birney. I only give the facts. I have stated that I have 
examined that hymn book, and it seems to me that there are quite a 
number of hymns that ought not to be there. 

Mr. Davidson. Would mat hymn that you have mentioned being 
there indicate a sectarian bias in our school board ? 

General Birney. Undoubtedly it would. I think it is unfortunate 
and that it will lead finally to a clash here between the different 
sects, which I think would be very unfortunate. That is my view 
of it. 

Mr. Moore. In that connection I might state that I went to college 
where there were a good many Quakers, who do not believe in any 
song service. I just wanted to ask if the absence of singing, to 
please the Quaker element, would constitute a sectarian bias? 

General Birney. I can not answer all the questions that may be 
asked ; some of them may contain suggestions of truth, but it would 
take a good deal of time to discuss them. I am fully in favor of the 
increase of pay of the teachers. They get less in some cases than the 
janitors, and they don't get enough to support themselves in a respect- 
able way, and it seems to me that a large percentage could be added 
to the salaries. 

I think there is one evil which ought to be provided for in the 
school system, and that is the retention of teachers who have passed 
their time of usefulness. When I was trustee I supposed the schools 
were, and I acted upon the principle that the schools were, for the 
benefit of the children and not for the benefit of the teachers. I 
found some teachers there that I considered very incompetent — 
grossly so. 

One of them had been there twenty-two years, and some of them 
were teaching things that ought not to be taught. I found that the 
sympathy of the public immediately went out to those teachers if 
any suggestion was made that they ought not to be there. I did not 
reconmiend them to reappointment, and immediately they went 
around among the friends of the schools and they got everybody to 
sign in their favor, because the persons who signed had had children 
at the schools who had gone through the schools and they had no 
further use for those teachers; and so it seems to me the old teachers 
ought to be provided for in some way in any bill we might pass. 

While on the subject of teachers I would say that I quite agree with 
one of the speakers here who spoke of the want of qualifications of 
the high school teachers. I speak now principally of the white high 
schools. I was on the committee which had those in charge, and I 
found that the teachers in the high schools were not really equal to 
the teachers in the graded schools; that the teaching was inferior. I 
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have heard the most admirable analyses given by teachers in the 
graded schools who had passed through the normal school, and I 
never heard anything equal to it in the high school. It seems to me 
there ought to be some provision in regard to that — in regard to the 
qualifications of persons appointed as teachers in the high school. It 
seems to me that a much safer plan than taking them from colleges 
would be to take them from the most successful teachers in the grades 
and promote them to high schools. 

Mr. Joiner. May I ask if the gentleman thinks that teachers who 
have qualified merely for grade work would be competent to deal with 
secondary ' education in the high schools without an intermediate 
period of preparation ? 

General Birney. I think some of them are. 

Mr. Joiner. Are not most of them products of the high schools here 
plus the normal education ? 

General Birney. Yes. 

Mr. Joiner. And do you think those teachers would be qualified to 
teach secondary education without any intermediate preparation? 

General Birney. There are some that would be competent to teach. 

Mr. Joiner. Would not that be a question of simply an individual 
case, and could that be applied as a rule? 

General Birney. I think you could get a great many teachers in 
the grades here more competent to teach the high schools than mAtiy 
teachers now in the high schools. 

Mr. Joiner. I don't doubt that. 

General Birney. I know that from constant contact with them. 

A compulsory idea has been introduced, and I think it is condid^^^ 
in the Senate bill. Thev passed a bill th^re providing for compul- 
sory education. With all due respect to the opinion of those gentle- 
men, I don't think that is in the right direction. The comptllsory 
education would bfe in some respectis good, in other respects very bad. 
It would tend directly to the corruption of our policie force* We 
have now a very good police force, comparatively free from graft, 
but if that were introduced and the policemen were entitled to look 
after these vagrant children it seems to me it would have a very bad 
effect. 

Mr. Greene. Again, our experience in Massachusetts has been the 
opposite, where we carry out compulsory education to a great extent, 
and believe in it. We have truant oflScers to enforce it, appointed 
especially to enforce that law. 

Mr. Clark. General, may I ask you whether you know what the 
law is in Switzerland in regard to compulsory education, whether 
they have a compulsory law there? 

General Birney. I am not informed of that sufficiently to answer. 
I know we had a compulsory law here for a great many years, but it 
was never enforced. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is the trouble; I suppose it is not enforced. 

Mr. Clark. Switzerland is generally credited with having the finest 
school system in the world, and there is only one in ten thousand that 
. can not read or write. They have a compulsory law, 

Mr* MomcEiJi. And it is so in G^ermany. 

General Bihney. You do not consider the effects of it upon the 
labc^rin^ r'lasses generally, perhaps- 
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Mr. Greene. We find bjr experience in Massachusetts that it helps 
the laboring man. That is our conclusion after a long experience 
with it. • 

General Birney. I would refer to the teachings of Herbert Spencer 
on that subject, who takes precisely the opposite ground. 

I don't know that I Jiave anything more to say. 

Doctor Lofton. The speaker before me referred to class legislation, 
or introducing "white" and "colored." It is not my purpose to 
advocate that distinction. I think a provision can be made by which 
we can get everything due us, as was done prior to 1900, when they 
designated the different divisions. It is well known that the tenth, the 
eleventh, the twelfth, and thirteenth divisions are the divisions 
where the colored children attend, and the first nine divisions are 
the white divisions, and by so designating in the legislation it would 
eliminate the word " white " or " colored," and that is our position. 
We are not seeking anything that looks to class legislation. 

Mr. Moore. May I state one or two facts? The way to obviate 
the difficulty in high school appointments is to do as has been done 
in New York and other places — to require that college graduates shall 
have had either three years' experience in teaching or shall have 
spent at least one year in some good school of pedagogy or teachers' 
college, where he has mastered to some extent the principles of psy- 
chology and pedagogy and have had some practice in teaching before 
being appointed to a high school position. That course has been pur- 
sued in a good many places, and it has worked great good in New 
York City and in many other places. 

One other point as to compulsory education. Experience proves 
that those countries and those cities which have a compulsory edu- 
cation law properly enforced have the smallest percentage of illit- 
erates and the greatest percentage of material prosperity, and it lias 
worked good in every country and every city on the face of the earth 
where a compulsory law has been properly administered. It thus 
gives to the police force less work to do in cracking the heads of 
children, because the children will be in the school. 

Mr. Clark. One question. I would like to ask whether the col- 
leges and universities have not left educational matters entirely, or 
almost entirely, and whether they are not devoting all their energies 
to football and baseball? ^ 

Mr. Moore. They are doing a good deal of that, but since 1884 they 
have been doing a good deal of the training of teachers, and now there 
has been introduced in the schools a course in pedagogy and psy- 
chology looking to the training of the teachers. So, while football 
has increased, some other things have also increased. 

Mr. Clark. I read the papers a good deal, and I never see anything 
in them in connection with our large colleges and universities < xcept 
along the line of athletics. 

Mrs. Curtis. I would like to ask if Mr. Davidson would not say a 
word as to how our colored people regard the lecture system and the 
colored night school and the normal school. 

STATEMENT OF MR. SHELBY J. DAVIDSON. 

Mr. DAvmsoN. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Civic Club I 
have been interested and connected with the school question. The 
s D c— 06 15 
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interest possibly centered in and about the agitation we have just 
had, which probably had a storm center in our M-street high school. 
When the matter was first taken up. the board of education reported, 
and its report brought out the director's report. The year prior to 
the a^tation in chief I had the pleasure to write to the board of 
education and ask them whether or not the quotation from the board 
of education as made by Director Hughes as to the changes which 
were to be made in the M-street high school were looking forward to 
changes lowering the standard of the M-street high school. I 
received a reply stating that there was no intention of lowering the 
standard, but on the contrary everything was looking to an equali- 
zation and improving, making better the grades. 

I rested on that. But on the next appearanccf of the board of 
education's report there was a whole page or more devoted to the 
M-street high school. To show you how greatly impressed the board 
of education was with it, it had hardly gained currency before 
they had it expunged from the whole record, and rightly so. . In that 
we were brought to believe that so far as the M-street high school 
was concerned (and this touches on the class of education as well as 
class legislation) the question there confronted us, as by the director 
of high schools, that it did not matter whether or not those pupils of 
the M-street school were 150 or 180 pages behind the rest oi them, it 
didn't matter at all — go right ahead. So the question brings itself 
to us, not being raised by us as to color or class, but it is thrown 
up to us, and we must meet the issue as it is. Now, then, we have 
often heard of persons being brought up to standards, but in our 
public schools here we have the first instance of having a standard 
brought back to the pupils. 

That seems to have been the inclination, if not the desire, so far 
as the M-street school is concerned, and there have been numerous 
instances, so far as Congress is concerned, which might be cited, 
where, instead of encouraging the efforts to heighten, give them that 
broad scope necessary, there has been that bringing together, that 
congealing, that influence which might, instead of raising their as- 
pirations, be a blighting and chilling influence. So we stand, and I 
believe the community generally stands, for the maintenance of the 
curriculum of the M-street high school on a parity with the other 
high scl^ools of the District, and we don't care whether or not we 
have ten graduates or one graduate; quantity is not the question 
Avith us, but quality. We are willing to do the very same work, and 
all we ask is the very same interest on the part of the persons in 
control, and the same advantages be given us as are given the white 
schools. 

It possibly might be much better that the words " white " and 
" colored " should be absent from any legislation affecting the schools, 
and I would desire it myself, but as long as the question of " white " 
enters into your bills affecting these schools then just so long must 
appear the word " colored " as a protection to us, for I see, Mr. 
Chairman, that in the far distant it might not be a thing impossible, 
although it might seem unreasonable, that at some future time in the 
colored schools here with the word " colored " left out of any legisla- 
tion and the word " white " being there interjected, that white 
leachers might be placed over our colored schools, and there would 
l)e no reason for it whatever. The same thing as to conflict of 
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authority with the assistant superintendent, no line of action being 
prescribed by him, though the organic act states that he shall have 
charge of the colored schools, that sfllme coniBiict might come when 
it came to appointing teachers in the schools — ^that is, having the 
whites designated and no colored. If we are not to have the word 
" colored " then leave the word " white " out, and have the schools 
designated by divisions to eliminate that anomaly. 

We are here at the capital of the nation, and the schools here are 
as a model for other cities. It does seem to me that the greatest 
harmony might prevail in the arrangement of our schools; ftiat the 
harmony of the two races here together might be so great as to need 
no question being raised on the score of the schools for the one or for 
the other. 

And in that connection, the question of free lecture courses. We 
need the free lecture course, possibly more so than any other class 
of people here in the District of Columbia. Our people, so far as 
educational advantages are concerned, are possibly considerably be- 
hind. Most of them are breadwinners, most of them are toilers by 
day, most of them have come up through conditions which have 
made it impossible for them to gam the elementary education which 
is to fit them for the struggle of life; so that you can see that the 
free lecture courses, giving them* the advantages of those learned 
lecturers, those persons who are in their lines experts, will broaden 
their minds — it will ^ve them advantages to carry to their children, 
and that is the principal point after all. We believe that an exten- 
sion of the free lecture courses, especially in and among the colored 
people — an extension of the night school courses if it can not be done 
by day — ^will be a blessinff to us; it will lessen the great charge of 
criminality among the colored people and give them something to 
think of and act upon, and we will rid you of your fighters and crimi- 
nals and that class that makes the District possibly objectionable on 
account of its negro element, so called. 

But when restrictions are brought to us, when our high schools are 
hampered and honeycombed and surrounded by influences that are 
deleterious, to say the least, when the teachers there have no scope 
except so circumscribed that they dare not move without coming into 
conflict with some one, when disloyalty is bred and propagated and 
disseminated from one to the other, and no check placed upon it by 
those who have charge of it, we, sir, are in a condition that is pitiable 
and deplorable. Do you wonder, then, we come and ask of you that 
in y/our legislation the colored schools should be taken special care of? 
Do you wonder, then, that we ask that in the proportionment of the 
work we be allowed an assistant superintendent, and that the assistant 
superintendent have charge of the colored schools and shall have his 
powers defined? 

Then, with all due respect to the superintendent, even though he be 
an angel in disguise, we trust no man ; we want the law to define his 
duties and we want it plain and written, so that even a wayfaring 
man, a fool, may not err. That, sir, has been, the condition exactly 
which we have been contending for in the last two years. And yet we 
have committees'j self -constituted, from the taxpayers, coming up here, 
telling of conditions that don't exist. Not one of the taxpayers' com- 
mittee has been inside a school to investigate, to see what the real 
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conditions are. They come tx) you, gentlemen, bringing you what is 
the fulmination of an imagination — ^the fulmination of a disordered 
brain. 

Doctor Fakdon. What do you mean by the taxpayers' associations? 

Mr. Davidson. I mean, sir, that you have had here representatives 
claiming to be a committee from the taxpayers. I am a taxpayer, but 
I am not a committee. 

Doctor Fardon. I am a taxpayer, and I have been in every school- 
house almost 

Mr. Stuart. I stated the other day in answer to the question of the 
Chairman that all the matters brought up the other day by this tax- 
payers' committee had been under investigation and reported upon by 
the board, and the report was contrary to the statements made. 

Mr. Greene. That the board of education have reported on it ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. Davidson. I wish I had been here to have heard it. I thank 
you for the knowledge. 

Now then, Mr. Chairman, the contention, then, in chief, when we 
refer to our normal school — I don't believe that has been brought to 
your attention — ^we have that under consideration and are interested 
in that. I believe with Mr. Stuart, the superintendent of the schools, 
that so far as our public schools are concerned they are the people's 
university. I believe that it has been said, and we rely upon that con- 
tention, that so far as the majority of our people are concerned they 
only ffo as far as the grade schools, a sprinkling of them into the high 
school, and then they finish. They don't go further, or at least a 
large majority, and that is especially true of a large majority of the 
negroes. Then why not give us in that high school as much as any 
other high school confers, no matter whether it fits them for college 
or not ? There need be no back door about the high school becoming 
a preparatory school, but that chatter threw itself across our way 
some time since merely because in the broadening of the scope there 
seemed to be a covering of those who desire to take advanced courses, 
and they were prepared for them. 

In reference to the night schools, I have spoken in reference to the 
free-lecture course on that subject. The- question of the normal 
school — ^that question comes up every year, from the fact that so far 
as our graduates are concerned there has been considerable trouble 
about the lists being exhausted. The number of graduates from the 
white schools are generally supplied, so far as places are concerned, 
and we have a surplus every year. That condition, it seems to me, 
might be remedied in some way, how I don't know, but it is left to the 
committee in charge of the District of Columbia and in charge of the 
school bills to pick out some way, and whatever is done we pledge you 
as colored citizens, bearing our proportion of the taxes, having our 
interest in the schools for our children, that whatever you do we shall 
accept as being the very best for us and shall work under it as har- 
moniously as possible, but for God's sake relieve us of this convulsion 
that is coming periodically, that is destructive to any system, destruc- 
tive to schools, whereby their minds are dissipated and they are un- 
fitted for the task which they have before them. 

In the high schools, so far as appointments are concerned, I want to 
refer to Professor Moore's claim for placing in the high schools 
teachers who have had some training in pedagogy, and so on. I am 
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in favor of the young man and all that he represents, but I am 
Opposed to his being placed in the high schools to practice on our 
sons and daughters. There have been conditions investigated by me 
personally, that had I had charge personally, I should have given 
walking papers to more than one young man appointed from colle^ 
to teach in the high schools. They mean well; they have their 
diplomas, and they have some ability, but they lack experience, and, 
as a rule, they come into our schools, and the only question is the 
question of social contact. Thev forget what they are to teach. 

They come from college, and instead of bringing educational meth- 
ods and matters they bring the social side— where they were last night, 
what dance they attended, what social function — and more than one 
or two have married out of our schools. That is all well and good ; 
but let us have persons who are settled, who are centered in their 
work, who do hot have these outside social affairs to attend to ; whose 
chief business is not the attending of parties and the pursuing of the 
social game, but rather persons who can devote their time and 
energy to the teaching of our children. I do not believe that is an 
unjust claim; I believe it is perfectlv just. We want people to teach 
our young girls, teachers who set tliem a good example, whom our 
young men and women can look up to, especially at the age many of 
our girls are, when they are so easily impressed ; let them look up to 
and see a good example instead of some dilettante young man from 
college with possibly his hair flaxened and his moustache twisted. 

We present these suggestions for your consideration, and I thank 
you for your attention. 



Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday, March 9, 1906. 
The subcommittee met at 9.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Edward de V. 
Morrell in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF HAJ. JOHN BIDDLE, EN&INEEE COMMISSIONER 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Morrell (chairman). Colonel Biddle, in the course of this 
hearing some testimony was given in relation to the sanitary condi- 
tion of the school buil^ing^, and a document was referred to. Public 
Document No. 65, of the Fifty-fifth Congress, in which there appears 
some criticisms upon the sanitary condition of the schoolrooms, and 
of the play rooms, and of the cloakrooms, and so forth. The commit- 
tee would be very much obliged to you if you will kindly inform them 
in regard to what you consider the present sanitary conditions of the 
schools. 

Major Biddle. In the new schoolhouse with which I am especially 
familiar, and have been through a number of times, I think the 
sanitary condition is most excellent. The plumbing is all of the most 
modern type, and really very expensive ; if any thing, it would seem 
to be almost too good, too expensive. We always get the very best 
plumbing that we can. The play rooms are always doAvnstairs, and 
usually with a concrete floor, and often covered over with plank on 
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the concrete, but as far as I have seen them they have always been in 
good condition. That is as to the new schools. The cloafarooms are 
usually on the same floor as the class rooms, and right outside of them, 
with a very good connection, both with the schocuroom and the gen- 
eral hall, so that their sanitary condition must be as good as it is in 
the schoolrooms themselves. In the matter of heating apparatus 
throughout we have always adopted the most modem system we 
know of, supplying large quantities of fresh air, heated to the proper 
degree, and with excellent means of regulating the heat 

Mr. Greene. I thought it was testified to here the other day that a 
large number of schoms are heated with hot air instead of steam or 
hot water. Is that so? 

Major BiDDLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Greene. That is, the older buildings? 

Major BiDDLE. Some of the new ones also. The air is brought in 
fresh from the outside and passed over coils, which coils are heated 
by steam, and then that air goes into the schoolrooms heated. 

Mr. Greene. Have you round the system of hot air more satis- 
factory than steam or hot water? 

Major BiDDLE. I believe the system of heating the air over coils, 
which are themselves heated by steam or hot water, is better in theory 
than to have simply the steam coils in the rooms. In the latter case 
you are not so apt to have good ventilation. 

Mr. Greene. I thought the great trouble with hot-air heating in 
large schoolrooms is to get sufficient heat? 

Major BiDDLE. We have no trouble, I think. Of course, the heating 
apparatus is always guaranteed and it has to be up to the standard 
before it is accepted. I have not heard of any trouble. You know 
the air is brought in fresh from outside and is then heated and goes 
into the schoolrooms. 

Mr. Greene. Do you find with hot air that the apparatus continues 
available to use for a long number of years? 

Major BiDDLE. We have no reason to doubt that; I have heard of 
no cases reported where it was not satisfactory. 

Mr. Greene. My experience is that hot air is not a very satisfactory 
way to heat school buildings ; that is, I mean furnace heat. 

Major BiDDLE. Those old furnaces are different, you understand, 
from our methods. This is simply a continuous supply of air, which 
is forced into the rooms by fans. The air does not go directly into 
the schoolroom from outside, but ^oes over these coils, and is heated 
by the coils and then is forced into the rooms by fans. That in 
theory would certainly be the best idea. We have had no report of 
insufficiency of good, pure air or inefficiency of heating with the 
system we are using. 

Mrs. Curtis. May I ask you one question ? Do you know anything 
of the condition of the Mott School ? 

Major BiDDLE. I don't especially know about the Mott School. I 
would not be able to answer as to the conditions of any individual 
schools, because I only go to them when my attention is called to any- 
thing serious needing attention. 

Mrs. Curtis. It is recommended for a new school, and has been 
several times. 

Major BiDDLE. Which one is it? 
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Mrs. Curtis. It is right by Freedmen's Hospital, at the bottom of 
Howard Hill. They have recommended that a new building be 
erected there. 

Major Bn>DLE. Of course, some of the old school buildings are not 
as satisfactory as the new ones. That stands to reason. But we 
have especial appliances for the purpose of renewing the' plumbing 
in the old schools, and each year we are replacing some, and in the 
same way we are putting in new heating systems in the old schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Let me ask you what system of supervision of the 
sanitary conditions of the schools you have now. 1 believe that 
comes in imder the general care of buildings, does it not ? 

Major BiDDiiE. Yes, sir. 
^ Mr. MoRRELL. Which is under the control of the Engineer Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia? 

Major BiDDLE. Yes, sir. We have a special man who is in charge, 
called the superintendent of repairs. He has in charge the repairs 
of all buildings in the District — all public District buildings. We rely 
a good deal, of course, on the statements of the principals of schools 
for information when anything goes wrong; they are there all the 
time and can give us that information, and if something appears to 
be very much out of order the repairs are made at once. In addition 
to that, every spring there is sent out to all the schools a blank having 
printed all the different things that we think might be needed to 
be done, a blank which is a foot and a half square, and that blank 
is filled up by the principal of the school, or by anjrone else the school 
authorities see fit to designate to do it, and then it goes to the sup- 
erintendent of repairs. He takes that up and goes to every school- 
house in the District in the spring 

Mr. MoRRELL. Is that the only time when the schools are visited 
by the superintendent of repairs? 

Major BrooLE. No, sir; he is going to certain schools all the time. 
He goes to schools every day. But the systematic inspection, to in- 
clude every one, is done at that time — in the spring of the year. 
Then, I would also say that in new schoolhouses for the first year 
they are under a guarantee of the contractor, and the inspector of 
buildings has inspected to see that there is no fault in the origi- 
nal construction. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That only lasts during the first year ? 

Major BiDDLE. Yes; that is to say, if there is any fault in the orig- 
inal construction ; and then they are gone over, as I have stated, and 
then there are the medical inspectors — I believe, Mr. Stuart, the 
medical inspectors are always at the schools to inspect the children, 
are they not? 

Mr. Stuart. They are there constantly. 

Major BiDDLE. And we rely, of course, a great deal on the people 
who are there constantly to discover any lack of heating facilities 
or sufficient air or sanitary conditions. Once in a while water gets 
into the cellar, but that is reported to us at once and we correct it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then that comprises the character of inspection that 
you make ; that there is only one definite inspection made, and that is 
in the spring. Is that before or after these blanks have been sent out ? 

Major BiDDLE. After. 

Mr. MoRRELL. More to verify the blanks than anything else? 
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Mai or Biddle. Not entirely that. When a man is inspecting the 
schools, of course he can see better what is to be done and when he 
has his attention called by people in charge there, but not only that, 
he makes a thorough inspection of schools every year. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But he does not during the course of the school year 
inspect the schoolhouses ? 

Major Biddle. Oh, yes, sir; he is visiting them all the time. He 
visits five or six schoolhouses a day right through the year. But 
in order to insure that there is nothing left out the inspector delib- 
erately takes all of them in order once a year; he visits them all to 
see if there is anything needing attention. During the rest of the 
year he goes to schools of which he feels any doubt as to their being 
m a proper sanitary condition. But I wish to repeat, of course, that 
we rely greatly upon the people who are constantly in the school- 
houses for information as to any unsatisfactory condition. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Are the duties of this superintendent of repairs con- 
fined entirely to schoolhouses? 

Major Biddle. No, sir; he has the other public buildings under his 
inspection; he has the fire houses and engine houses, but of course 
the schoolhouses are very much more numerous. I do not believe that 
the new school buildings can be improved upon so for as their sani- 
tary arrangements are concerned. We are very particular about 
them, and we have sufficient money usually to build what we consider 
the very best type of schoolhouse so far as its sanitary arrangements 
are concerned. We have a certain plan we call the cart-wheel plan. 
Then, as I say, we are continually replacing the old plumbing appa- 
ratus in the buildings with modern up-to-date plumbing: 

Mr. Morrell. A statement was made, I think it was in regard to 
the Mott School, in relation to the fact that there was a large quan- 
tity of water that remained there in the cellar of the school all the 
time. 

Major Biddle. Of course, I am unable to state with reference to 
any one particular school. My idea 

Mr. Morrell. In a case of that kind what would this superintend- 
ent of repairs do? 

Major Biddle. There has been one case come up like that — the case 
of the Henry T. Blow School. There was water in the cellar. The 
principal notified us through the school authorities that there was 
water in the cellar. We immediately sent some one to correct that. 
We would expect, of course, in a case as flagrant as water in the 
cellar that the janitor would inform the principal and the principal 
would inform us and we would immediately have it fixed. That was 
a case of extreme emergency. They would telephone to the superin- 
tendent of repairs and such a thing as that would be attended to im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Morrell. I understand that so far as the Mott School is con- 
cerned it was a point where it was decided to put up a new school, 
and that since that decision was arrived at it has been decided not to 
put up a new school at that point, in spite of the fact that it is prac- 
tically impossible to keep the water out of the cellar of the school- 
house. 

Major Biddle. I would like to find out especially about the phys- 
ical condition before making a statement, because it has not been 
brought to my special attention, that I recollect of. Of course the 
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question of new schoolhouses depends upon the amount of appropri- 
ation we have, and we have to accommodate the children we have, 
and of course sometimes when we recommiended a schoolhouse for 
one particular location and we were allowed enough money to build 
such a school, necessity obliged us to change our plans and put it up 
somewhere else. Of course it is self-evident we would not leave water 
in the cellar of any school building if there was any possible way to 
keep it out, and we would keep at it until we did find out a way of 
keeping it out. For instance, take the other case that I had in mind, 
where there was water in the cellar. That was reported two or three 
times. About a week ago I inspected it myself and found it clear of 
water. So I keej) a run of the schools myself when I can, when there 
is anything especial that has been brought to my attention. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How long is it that this condition has existed ? 

Mrs. Curtis. This building was built forty-seven years ago ; it is a 
wooden building at the foot of Howard Hill. The water from How- 
ard Hill comes down in the basement. The school is built on wooden 
pillars, and, of course, the continual drain from Howard Hill, which 
didn't have a sewerage at the time the school was erected, allows the 
water to settle there. It is late in summer before this water disap- 
l-)ears. Three times it has been recommended by the board of educa- 
tion for a new building, but they found it necessary to cut it out. I 
called myself on Mr. Macfarland with a committee lately and he said 
that the board had recommended a new building and that it would be 
put up next year ; that they had to use that money to put up a school 
in Deanwood this year, as there wasn't any school near at hand for 
the children in Deanwood. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I understood the Avater was in the cellar of the 
school ; now it seems that the school has no cellar. 

Mrs. Curtis. The water accumulates under the building ; it has no 
cellar; no, sir. 

Mr. Morrell. It collects under the building? 

Mrs. Curtis. Yes. 

Major BiDDLE. I can not say about that, but I can find out and let 
you know about it. 

Mrs. Curtis. My husband is a physician who was surgeon in chief 
of the Freedmen's Hospital, and he has twice referred in a report to 
the insanitary condition of the Mott School. 

Doctor Fardon. May I ask you how many rooms there are in that 
building? 

Mrs. Curtis. I think there are eight or nine rooms, two of which 
the board thinks should not be used; they are the rooms occupied 
by the sixth and fifth grades, situated on the second floor, and those 
rooms are so dark that gas has to be burned continually in them 
during school hours. 

Major BiDDLE. There is no question that some of the old buildings 
are insufficiently lighted and, perhaps, not what we would like them 
to be, but the new ones are all right, and as far as we can replace the 
old ones we are doing so. 

Doctor Fardon. Will you mention that, too, and also let it be stated 
tha;t the buildings that are being erected are fireproof, if they are 
fireproof? 

Major BiDDLE. They are not what we call fireproof buildings. The 
feeling of the Commissioners is we haven't the money to make them 
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fireproof, but they all have two sets of stairways and three exits, 
and they are only occupied in the daytime. They are buildings only 
two stories high, you understand. We think it is more important 
to have these other things than to have them absolutely fireproof. 

Doctor Faedon. Those are iron stairways? 

Major BiDDLE. Yes; they are iron stairs, and we have two flights 
in each building and three exits. That is the way we provide for in 
case of fire. 

Mrs. Curtis. In this school I was speaking of, it is heated by two 
stoves, one at one end and the other at the other end of the room, 
and there is no other heating apparatus in the building. 

Mafor BiDDLE. I think there is no question that this is one of the 
old schools and should be replaced by a more modem building. 

Mr. MoRRELL. It has been proposed, Colonel, that there should be 
a superintendent of school buildings in connection with the superin- 
tendent of schools. Do you think that such an officer would be of 
assistance in the management of the school buildings? 

Major BmoLE. Do you mean for construction or for repairs ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. For repairs, and general supervision of the build- 
ings. 

Major BiDDLE. Of course, the more employees you have the more 
you can inspect the buildings, but even the temporary condition of 
an insanitary condition, you would have to inspect every day to do 
that. I can not see that any such special functionary would be any 
good except that he would inspect the schools more often. But I 
have a strong feeling that people who are in the schools all the time 
can themselves find out if there is any water in them or any leak, 
and they do see such things and report it to us. Xow, the general 
question of santitation, the questions of light and air and heat, they 
are gone into carefully. 

Mr. MoRRELL. It was also suggested that this officer should have 
charge of the heating apparatus which is now simply in the hands of 
the janitors of the schools, and not often the best results are obtained 
through the ignorance of the janitors or because of the fact that they 
were not properly instructed in regard to the furnaces. 

Major BiDDLE. They have a superintendent of janitors who does 
try to instruct them. I believe that the school authorities have com- 
plained that on account of insufficient salaries they have been unable 
to get the best class of men, but we have asked for an inspector of 
heating apparatus, a general one for the District of Columbia, and 
if we obtain him he would do that very work. That is part of the 
work which he would be instructed to do, to keep general nm of the 
heating apparatus of all public buildings in the District of Columbia, 
all the District buildings. 

Mr. MoRRELL. He would not be confined to the schools, but would 
have under him all the public buildings of the District in Wash- 
ington ? 

Major BiDDELL. All public buildings, or District buildings; he 
would also be available to advise us in the construction of new build- 
ings. We intended to get a man of that quality, who could give us 
his opinion and advice on the heating of the new buildings, as well as 
on the keeping up of the old. We have asked for a man of that kind, 
who would be assigned to the inspector of buildings' office, and would 
keep in touch with the others. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. Then you think such an officer as suggested would be 
superfluous? 

Major BiDDLE. I think if they give us this new one that he would 
be superfluous. 

Doctor Fardon. I would like to ask Major Biddle this: As there 
are 142 school buildings in this city, don't you think, sir, that that 
would keep one man busy-^don't you think one inspector or superin- 
tendent, or whatever he might be called, would have as much as he 
could do to look after those buildings? In one of the bills here it is 
also provided that he shall have diarge of the supplies and issue 
them. The inspection goes further than the schools. It goes to the 
inspection of the roofs of the buildings. Tin roofs, I suppose, as 
you well know, ought to be well looked after and should be repainted 
every two or three years. Do you not think, sir, that if you had the 
general inspector oi all the steam apparatus in the District, the heat- 
ing, that he could give very little attention to the 142 school buildings 
that are scattered all over the District, from the southeast line to the 
northern line? Don't you think that an officer who had charge of 
all those matters and, in addition, the supplies would have as much 
work as he could do, and that he could be kept busy all the time? 

Major BiDDLE. There is no question 

Doctor Fardon. Don't you think he would have enough to do with- 
out inspecting the school buildings? 

Major Biddle. There is no question about that, but I do not believe 
in that subdivision. To begin with, I don't think a man who has 
charge of supplies should be the man who has charge of heating appa- 
ratus, because the man is a mechanic and not a clerk, and the one in 
charge of supplies should be a clerk and not a mechanic. Besides, 
for the man who was in charge of heating, we would want a specialist, 
a man whose specialty was along that line, and not looking out for tin 
roofs. My idea would be much more, Doctor, that it would be best 
to have this general functionary in the District, and give him assist- 
ants if he could not carry out the work, rather than have anyone 
especially assigned for the schools, because in that way we can make 
a more economical use of his time. If he has general work he could 
do that instead of the other. As far as the painting of the school 
buildings and any repairs of that kind are concerned, that is amply 
provided for by a yearly inspection, because they don't have to be 
painted except every two or three years, as Doctor JFardon has himself 
suggested. 

Doctor Fardon. I mean if you had an architect, skilled as ao 
engineer, so far as relating to heating apparatus is concerned. In 
the matter of this inspection of roofs once a year, a very little leak 
that may occur there will damage a building to the extent of a 
month's salary of such an official, leaving out the supplies altogether. 

Major Biddle. Unless you had a man there all the time he could 
not detect the leak. As I said before, our idea is that the janitor who 
goes all around the building every day, the roof and everywhere, and 
the teachers, who would detect any leak, would report that to us at 
once, and I think they do, don't they, Mr. Stuart? 

Mr. Stuart. Oh, yes. 

Doctor Fardon. When Captain Beach was Commissioner he re- 
quested me to go and examine a few schools where the janitors had 
reported certain things. I examined a school at Chevy Chase where 
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there were leaks, and going up on the roof I discovered that the scut- 
tle was blown off. I called the janitor up and asked him if he had 
knowledge of that and he said yes, that he had knowledge of it, but 
that he had no hinge to put on it. It had been off for six months and 
leaking there. It is not necessary for them to examine these roofs 
every da}\ but to keep a general oversight on them, to have one person 
who is held responsible outside of the janitors for all that work. 

Major BiDDLE. I think the increase of the force would of course assist 
in that, but I still rather believe that an inspection of all the buildings 
is better than to have it confined to one, and I would simply have an 
additional force if necessary rather than an additional one man for 
the schools alone. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And you would think it would be impracticable to 
find a man who would combine ability to act as superintendent of 
school buildings and also have the ability in the line of purchasing 
j^upplies — ^the two things not being at all related ? 

Major BrooLE. I can not see any economy in it; it is not the same 
general trend. The man for looking after heating apparatus is the 
peculiar kind of man who is a mechanic. Doctor Fardon made some 
remarks about architects, and so I would like to state generally what 
our process is about the erection of new buildings. When the money 
i? appropriated by Congress for a building in a certain division we 
ask the school authorities to indicate within general limits where they 
wish the school to be, and then we advertise for land within those 
limits, and as carefully as we can and as economicallv as we can we 
buy the land, and then we usually appoint some architect in the city 
to draw up the plans. 

The general plan of the school building is pretty well determined ; 
what we call the cart-wheel plan has proven most satisfactory — ^an 
eight-room school building. The idea is to get some variety of 
design and to add to the pleasing appearance of the building, and of 
course if the architect didn't do it the employees in the office would 
have to do it, and so no money is lost in that way. The desi^s are 
very carefully gone over by the inspector of buildings to see if they 
are correct and also to see if they come within the limit of cost, and 
then they are advertised, and the building is given to the lowest 
bidder. This building is carefully superintended by the superintend- 
ent of buildings. We have an inspector there at all times, and Cap- 
tain Hardy and myself also make inspections, and then finally the 
Commissioners make an inspection. Of course that is more for the 
general arrangement and the light than it is for the general plan, 
which has been gone over before ; and I think that is as good a way, 
and I think the school buildings will show up as well here as if we 
had a special architect for the purpose. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you any questions, Mr. Greene? 

Mr. Greene. No. 

Doctor Fardon. I want to say, Major Biddle, that this architect 
that I speak about, for the examination of the schoolhouses, the con- 
struction would have nothing to do with him. I know your organiza- 
tion is such that everything is done fairly and honestly in regard to 
the erection of buildings, because you have different architects to 
submit plans. 

Major BiDDLE. In the principal buildings, like the Business High 
School, we have competition. 
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Mr. MoRRELL. But I understand from Major Biddle that the super- 
intendent of repairs is called upon when any repairs are necessary 
for the buildings, and I think before you came in he stated that once 
every year a blank was sent out to the superintendent of each school, 
and was filled out, showing the necessary repairs needed in the build- 
ing, and that was confirmed by a personal visit on the part of the 
superintendent of repairs himself, but that the visits of the superin- 
tendent of repairs were not confined to that one visit after these 
blanks had been returned, but that he visited from five to six schools 
every day during the year. 

Doctor Fardon. I would like to ask Major Biddle one more ques- 
tion for information. Does this superintendent you have at the pres- 
ent time have certain repairs — does he not employ people to repair 
and have to be present quite a good deal while those repairs are made ? 

Major Biddle. I hope he is present, and he always inspects them 
afterwards. Of course he is working under a good many disadvan- 
tages, I will have to admit, because we have been trying for two or 
three years to get him a proper place to work. He has a repair shop 
down there. It is very insufficient. It is a rented building and very 
contracted. That, of course, does not affect the general theory of the 
work. In other words, Mr. Chairman, my idea would be that that is 
not sufficient — ^the inspection — ^that it should be done by increasing 
the general force, rather than by applying any special man to the 
schoolhouses themselves, because there ^is no condition, no variation of 
conditions between the school buildings and the other buildings be- 
longing to the District — like the police court, the fire-engine house, 
and all that — and when a man has general charge of all tnese build- 
ings it seems to me he would be more efficient and have better ideas 
than if he were confined to one special class of buildings. 

Mr. Greene. And, besides, when he is doing work he could take 
a school building here and a firevengine house there and accomplish 
more work? 

Major Biddle. Yes; most of the school-building work is done 
during vacation. Of course, we naturally do the work on the school 
buildings during the summer time — during the vacation of the 
schools. The consequence is that during the winter a relatively small 
amount of work is done on the school buildings; but so far as the 
fire-engine houses and other buildings in the District are concerned, 
we can work quite as well, and perhaps better. On them in the winter 
than we can in the summer. For instance, we could not replace the 
heating apparatus in a school building except in the summer time ; of 
course we would do that work in the summer time. I think there is 
more economy by increasing the force, as I have said before, rather 
than making a special position for this man — ^rather than having a 
man who would do nothing but look after the school buildings. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. My chief interest, of course, is on the educational 
side ; but if the efficiency of the teaching force and of the children is 
so conditioned by the poor physical environment in which they work 
as to make that environment important, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion in that connection : Is there any place in which a general view 
or knowledge of the present condition of the school buildings can be 
obtained ? Is any report made of the school buildings as school build- 
ings ? Is there an annual report on the school buildings of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 
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Major BiDDLE. I think I could get up a report as to the general 
condition of every school building without inspection. . 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There is no such annual printed report now ? 

Major BiDDLE. No report generally that I know of; but the records 
I have will show the conditions. We have each school building some- 
what tabulated, where we can tell what has been done. I don't think 
we have made any report because we have not been called upon to 
make a report ; but, as I have said, the conditions are known. . 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. If a building is so insanitary as to cause blind- 
ness, as in the case of a building which was referred to here in the 
testimony, who would condemn it as insanitary? And don't you lose 
a great deal by not having public opinion back of you, as it would be 
if a yearly printed report were issued as part of the school report? 
By not having it so that the public can know the condition of 
schools, don't you lose the helpfulness of intelligent public opinion? 
Because for three years children have been using this building after 
the board of education has made its recommendation that it should 
be replaced by another building ; but without the public knowing of 
these awful conditions the money has been ^ven to other schools. 

Major BiDDLE. I don't quite see your point. Of course, from a 
sanitary point of view or dangerous point of view the school could 
be condemned. 

Mrs, GiTTERMAN. But who would report it? This gentleman in 
charge of repairs must be cognizant of it, but who would he report to? 

Major BiDDLE. To me and the Commissioners. They have had it 
up several times, as has been stated; there has been up for some time 
the question of a new school there. The question of having a special 
man would not affect the question in any way, because, as has been 
stated, the Commissioners know the condition and have acted upon it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you any knowledge as to whether an effort has 
been made to remove the water that lies under that school referred to ? 

Major BiDDLE. I would not like to state, but will find out as soon as 
I get back to the office and let you know. 

Doctor Fardon. I would like to ask you one other question. You 
make up a budget and ask Congress so much for repairs of school- 
houses during the year. Suppose you ask for $50,000 and you get 
$30,000 and expend it^ and that is not enough to complete the repairs 
on the building, where are you ? 

Major BiDDLE. We could not do anything; but the question of the 
special man does not affect that. 

Doctor Fardon. I understand that. You have no right, imder the 
law, to exceed any appropriation for repairs, and you would be sub- 
ject to fine and imprisonment if you did expend money beyond that, 
if you exceeded the appropriation. 

Major BiDDLE. If we had no money we could make no repairs, but, 
I think, without being extravagant, we have got a fair amount for 
repairs. 

Mrs. Curtis. May I ask Mr. Stuart what has been the recom- 
mendation to him by both of the supervising principals that have 
been at that Mott School, because I would not Tike to make that state- 
ment unless I am sure that it is correct? 

Mr. Stuart. I think it was clearly brought out by Commissioner 
Biddle that the board of education had recommended a new school 
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building. That is all I can say. That recommendation has been 
made more than once. 

Mrs. Curtis. The insanitary Smeed system of closets were ordered 
removed from the schools and appropriations were made for this 
purpose. Modem plants have been put into many of the white ^ 
schools. The M street school has not been touched to date. A gym- 
nasium, equipped with baths, also improved closets and sanitary 
lockers are very much needed. The same school building is poorly 
heated. The superintendent of janitors says that about half the 
radiation needed is prodded. On cold days it is impossible to bring 
the assembly hall and certain rooms on the north side up to 60°. 
As this is the only secondary school for colored children, its pupils 
come great distances and from all parts of the District. On bad 
days many girls are drenched on reaching the building and there 
is no means of drying their skirts or avoiding taking cold. The 
medical inspector has for two years urged placing pipes around the 
armory for this purpose, but nothing has been done. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I believe we have with us this morning Mr. James 
F. Oyster, president of the Business Men's Association, and we would 
be glad to hear from him, if he has anything to say. 

STATEMENT OF ME. JAMES F. OYSTEE, PEESIDENT OF THE BUSI- 
NESS MEN'S ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON. 

Mr. Oyster. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I represent, with Mr. 
Coldren, who sits at my left, the Business Men's Association of Wash- 
ington, composed of about 500 members, who are all interested in our 
schools. They, in turn, have their many friends. The subject has 
been of such importance that it was referred to our board of directors 
to investigate or inqfuire into. By direction of the board I selected 
Mr. Coldren as chairman of that committee, with seventeen or nine- 
teen members, with the request that they give the matter thorough 
consideration, invite everyone interested in our affairs, our school 
aflFairs particularly, and make up such a report that should or would 
appeal to you gentlemen representing the object we do. Mr. Coldren 
is present with this report, approved by our board of directors last 
night, and he would be very glad to present it, gentlemen, and answer 
any questions that may be asked of him by members of the committee. 

STATEMENT OF ME. FEANK G. COLDEEN. 

Mr. Coldren. Mr. Chairman, the committee appointed by the 
Business Men's Association has given a good deal of time to this ques- 
tion. We begun our meetings the latter part of January, and con- 
tinued them until the last two or three days. We had generally two 
meetings a week, and our meeting lasted often until 11 and 12 o'clock 
at night. We had a very considerable number of witnesses before 
us. We invited every person that we got trace of as likely to give 
us any practical information on the various points before us. We 
view the investigation in this way: We did not take it that the 
present board of education was on trial. Our view was that we were 
to take up the proposed legislation — that is, the matters contained in 
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the large number of bills that have been introduced in this session of 
Congress 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is what we want it confined to — to the subject- 
matters of the bill. 

Mr. CoLDREX. Precisely. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And any comment you may see fit to make on tho^e 
bills 

Mr, CoLDREN. That is exactly what we have confined our investiga- 
tions to, and the conclusions reached by the committee are as follows : 

This committee is stronglv and unqualifiedly in favor of one fea- 
ture of the pending legislation, namely, better salaries for our 
teachers. 

We think it is so, beyond any question in the world, that there is 
demand here for a decided increase of salaries of the teachers, and 
especially for the high school teachers. The figures, which probably 
have been presented before you time and time again, are these: As 
comparing this city with other cities the average salary paid the 
principals and teachers combined of high schools in the cities having 
a population from 200,000 to 1,000,000 it is $1,287. That is the 
average in all cities of that class. In Washington it is $894. That 
relates to the principals and teachers of high schools. The average 
salary of principals and teachers of elementary schools in the same 
cities is $732. In Washington it is $606. That statement shows 
what we are paying as compared with other cities. Now, in addition 
to that, it is a fact that a ver}'^ considerable number of exceptionally 
valuable teachers have been taken away from Washington simply by 
reason of higher salaries in other places. 

That has occurred time and time again for a long series of years, 
and particularly during the last two or three years. We have lost a 
large number of valuable teachers during the present session of the 
school year. 

All the bills introduced seem to indorse and make provision for 
increased salaries. Speaking for business men and taxpayers of 
Washington, we unhesitatingly assert that they want such increase 
of appropriation for salaries of teachers of our public schools as will 
enable the board of education to secure and retain teachers of the 
highest standard, and to compete with any city in securing and re- 
taaning such teachers. Fully realizing that the proposed increase in 
salaries involves a large additional appropriation, and appreciating 
the difficulty in apportioning the revenues of the District to the 
various needs, we place education as the foremost of our necessities. 

The bill introduced at the request of the Commissioners (H. R. 
8472) contains a salary schedule, with provision for an automatic 
increase for a limited period, which is approved by the board of edu- 
cation. It is possible that if we had devoted long enough time to 
study out the provisions of these bills and the workings of these bills 
we might have reached the conclusion that in some minor particulars 
justice would be done certain teachers by some changes in that sched- 
ule, but we are satisfied if we put in six months at it some one would 
be dissatisfied when we got through, and we think as a whole, as a 
general proposition, that it is a fair bill and the proper bill, and we 
indorse it. 

Now, as to the other propositions presented in these bills, our posi- 
tion is this, that not a single proposition presented in any bill that we 
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have read (and we think that we have had every one that has been 
introduced this session) compares in importance with this question 
of increase in the salaries of the teachers; that is our judgment, and 
therefore we think it most decidedly advisable that any of those addi- 
tional propositions if considered at all should be considered in bills 
independent of the salary bills, for the simple reason by that course 
they would avoid embarrassing the salary proposition. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I do not think, certainly as far as the committe is 
concerned, there will be any opposition to the increase of salaries, and 
I doubt very much whether there would be before the general com- 
mittee or even on the floor of the House ; I don't exactly catch your 
point in regard to any other matter being included in the bill jeopar- 
dizing the matter of increase of salaries. 

Mr. CoLDREN. That would be our view of it. Our idea would be 
that any other proposition might give rise to difference of opinion, 
quite serious difference of opinion, perhaps, in the committee and on 
the floor of the House, in the Senate committee and in the Senate 
itself, perhaps, and that when serious differences of opinion arise as to 
propositions the natural result will be a delay and hindrance and en- 
dangering of the general proposition of increase of salaries of 
teachers. 

So it seems to us it would be just as practicable to take up those 
other questions, a dozen of them or half a dozen, or whatever number 
may be favored by this subcommittee, in an independent bill and let 
each of those propositions come before the different House committees 
on their merits and to stand or fall on their merits, each of those 
propositions; but in so doing avoid the danger that, if embodied in 
the salary bill, they will destroy that measure and prevent it becoming 
a law. We think that there is so much difference between that prop- 
osition and any other that that would be our view of handling the 
situation. Of course, it is possible we are going beyond our province 
in suggesting a method of handling the question in Congress, but we 
feel very strongly in favor of that proposition and we feel like making 
that suggestion. 

Now, as to these different features that are represented in the other 
bills, several of the bills provide for changing the appointment of the 
board of education from the Commissioners to the President. We are 
very strongly opposed to that proposition. In our view the President 
is not accessible. It would be a physical impossibility for him to be 
accessible to the citizens of the District of Columbia for proper con- 
sultation as to the selection of seven members of the board of educa- 
tion for this District. No matter how much interest he may take in 
the matter, no matter what his desires may be in the matter, but very 
few citizens of the District of Columbia can see him, or could see him 
in regard to the practical question of the appointment of the board, 
or could see him in regard to the conduct of the board of educa- 
tion after it was appointed. The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are accessible at all times to our citizens- 

Mr. MoRRELL. Pardon me, the President appoints quite a number 
of other officers, does he not, in connection with the District of 
Columbia ? 

Mr. CoLDREX. He appoints the board of charities, which, of course, 
handles funds. I myself think that is a disadvantage ; I think really 
the Commissioners of the District are required — as has been brought 
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out in this hearing to-day, and no doubt before, and, of course, it is 
perfectly well understood — are required to get up a budget for the 
District of Columbia, to lay before Congress their estimates and their 
recommendations, as to how funds shall be expended for all the pur- 
poses in this District, and it seems to me that they should have the 
appointment of the men who are to control the disbursement of those 
funds. That is the way it seems to us, and that any departure from 
that principle is a disadvantage to the best interests of the District of 
Columbia. We think that as to the board of charities and as to the 
board of education appointments should certainly be made by our 
local officials. They know our people to begin with ; they know them 
personally. Aside from that, they have far more ample opportunity 
of learning all about them or any particular one than the President 
can be expected to have, simply because the President has altogether 
y too large a field to cover. 

^Hr. SfoRRELL. It has been suggested here that the appointment of 
the bo|ird of education should rest in the hands of the justices of the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, as is done in certain 
States. Have you considered that proposition? 

Mr. CoLDREN. We have, and as between the appointment of the 
board of education by the President and the appointment by the jus- 
tices of the supreme court, I should most emphatically prefer appoijit- 
ment by the justices of the supreme court. I can not speak for our 
committee or association on that point, but my personal opinion and 
the opinion of some others who have expressed themselves to me is 
most emphatically in favor of that form of appointment as against 
appointment by the President. But that would be introducing still 
another feature of appointment. That would be designating some 
third power as the appointive power in this District, and it seems to 
us that concentration of responsibility will generally result in the 
^ best government. That is our view o f it^ 

Now, as to^ the change of terins in ihe board of education, if pre- 
sented as an independent proposition, we favor a change in the term 
of the members of the board from seven years to three years, vacan- 
cies at the expiration of the terms of tte members of the present 
board to be filled by three-year appointments. This change, how- 
ever, should be provided for in a bill independent of the salary bill. 
It is of so little importance, as compared with the salary question, 
that it should not embarrass the salary bill in any way, shape, or 
manner. We see no advantage in changing the number of the board 
from seven to nine. The modern tendency in business as well as 
school organizations is toward smaller managing boards. 

Mr. MoRRELL. If the appointment was to be made for three years, 
would it not be better that there should be three changed each year, 
the number being nine? 

Mr. CoLDREN. ,The only difficulty about that would be that for two 
years in succession there would be two appointed and then there 
would be three appointed. That would not present a difficulty, it 
seems to us. It does not seem to us that it would be advisable to 
change to nine as an adjunct of changing the term from seven to three 
years. 

We favor the proposition that all the meetings of the board of 
education except committee meetings dealing with the appointment or 
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character of teachers shall be public; this, however, to be provided 
for in a bill independent of the salary bill. We think there would 
be a difference of opinion on that question. There was a very decided 
difference of opinion in our committee, it being the feeling of many 
that that should be left to the discretion of the board of education, 
that there were occasions without a doubt when there was necessity 
and propriety of executive meetings of the board of education, as are 
held in all business organizations everywhere of every description. 
But with this exception we have no objection to and we favor the 
publicity of meetings, except committee meetings dealing with the 
appointment or character of teachers. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Do you mean by that the meetings of the general 
board or also including the committee meeting, because it has been 
suggested here that most of the work is done in the committee meet- 
ings, that unless the committee meetings are also open that the mere 
fact of the general meetings of the board being open would not ac- 
complish much result as far as publicity is concerned ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. Our idea, though not specifically expressed in this 
draft as to that point, is that the committee meetings, except the com- 
mittee meetings for considering the appointment and character of 
teachers, should be open as well as the general meetings of the board ; 
that is our idea. But those matters to be provided for in a bill inde- 
pendent of the salary bill. 

Then, as to the question of the appointment of a superintendent of 
buildings and supplies, as the bills read they provide for this superin- 
tendent of buildings and supplies to submit plans, award contracts, 
and supervise the construction of new buildings, purchase and dis- 
tribute books and other supplies. This would in some respects be ad- 
vantageous, especially in bringing those matters more directly under 
the control of the board of education. The establishment of such an 
office would, however, require a considerable expenditure, including 
the salary of superintendent, his office equipment and clerical force. 
We are advised that our later school buildings, constructed by the 
building department of the District government, although less attract- 
ive architecturally than we might wish, owing to insufficiency of ap- 
propriation, are excellently adapted to their practical uses. The sub- 
mission of all detailed plans to the school officials would, we are sure, 
avoid the very few criticisms they now offer, as to the arrangement 
and equipment of buildings. 

The school officials in their testiuiony before us were asked a prac- 
tical question, whether these buildings were satisfactory, "Are the 
school buildings satisfactory? What criticism have you to offer as 
to the school buildings ? " Their answer was that as a w^hole they 
are eminently satisfactory. We can not say anything else. 

Mr. MoRRELL. These new schools? 

Mr. CoLDREN. The newer school buildings, particularly ; yes. That 
is from a practical standpoint. In speaking architecturally there is 
no doubt but what there could be some improvement. Some cities 
have erected very much handsomer buildings ; in the West especially, 
at Denver and other cities, they have erected handsomer buildings, 
but they have spent more money to do it, and it is a q[uestion whether 
we can afford to pay out the money for more attractive designs. So 
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far as practical use is concerned the testimony presented before us 
shows that the buildings constructed in the last fifteen years are ex- 
ceptionally good. That is what was laid before us. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then you think that there would be no necessity of 
this new officer proposed, or if he was to be created that there would 
be no necessity of putting in his hands the construction of new school 
buildings ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. That is quite an involved question that we do not 
pass on specifically here. Some bills provide for a commission, one 
member of which would be the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, 
and that the Supervising Architect of the Treasury should finally 
pass on the plans submitted. 

Doctor Fardon. Which bill is that; do you remember ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. I can not at this moment remember which bill that 
is. I have not undertaken to learn the bills by their numbers or as 
bills, but we have taken up these things as requirements, no matter 
what bills they appear in. 

I have taken up the idea right along. The Supervising Architect 
of the Treasury Department has a rough estimate — I could not tell 
exactly, but I should say in the neighborhood of 180,000 or 190,000 
public buildings under his supervision, located in every part of the 
United States. I am not advised during the last few months, but it 
certainly has been a fact up to very recently that that office has been 
very badly in arrears with its work, owing to the fact that they had 
such an enormous mass of work that they were unable to keep up with 
it. Now, to expect that the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
being placed on this commission to supervise the question of school 
buildings in the District of Columbia would add a very great ad- 
vantage to us here it seems to me would be very doubtful. He has 
enough on his hands at present. As a whole, considering the general 
effect that we get now from the present method of constructing a 
new building, through the district engineer's department, we have 
very serious doubts as to the advisability of the establishment of a 
new office that, if established, would develop into a large one in a 
short time. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Concerning the supervision of school buildings did 
your committee give that any consideration ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. Not so much as we did a good many other questions. 
We heard no criticisms on that point. In connection with the inquiry 
as to the condition of the buildings, that question was mentioned in 
the questions asked witnesses, and w^e heard no complaint whatever as 
to the buildings not being kept in a sanitary condition. We did not 
make a special study of the question of the supervision of repairs. 

As to the question of the establishment of an office of supervisor 
of lectures, to be appointed for a term of six years, removable only 
for cause on written charges by a vote of two-thirds of the board, and 
to have full control of lectures for the people, we would consider that 
unnecessary and unwise. Such lectures should unquestionably be 
controlled by the board of education, and can readily be conducted 
through the director of night schools or other agencies of the board, 
either with an advisory committee of citizens, as at present, or other- 
wise as may be desirable. The use of the school buildings, light, heat, 
and apparatus should under no circumstances be intrusted to anyone 
not subject to the control of the board of education. It seems to us 
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unwise to place anyone in control of the question of public lectures 
and thereby turn over the use of the s(;hool property during the even- 
ings for that purpose, such person having his own views as to the 
location of light, the changing of blackboards, the removal of desks 
from the rostrum, the placing -of stereoptican sheets, and so on, 
interfering with the school property in all sorts of ways ; not assum- 
ing that any damage would be done, but in view of the general power 
that would be granted by the bill as drawn we think that any such 
person should be under the control of the board of education. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Do you think the bill, as drawn, would give the 
superintendent of lectures any power to alter anything in the school 
buildings that they might have the privilege of gomg in for the 
lectures ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. I should think, as the bill reads, " To have full con- 
trol of lectures for the people." 
' Mr. MoRRELL. Of lectures, that is. 

Mr. CoLDREN. Yes. 

Mr. MoRRBLL. That does not mean of school property, does it ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. No ; but it means the privilege of having a: lecture in 
the school building. And when that lecture is undertaken, in the first 
place, necessarily, that person calls on and uses the services of the jan- 
itor of the building — use the heat, the light of the building, for which 
the school board would be responsible; the Commissioners are re- 
sponsible; all of that is a part of the annual expense chargeable 
against the schools. 

Doctor Fardon. They could not go in by any right that is given for 
superintendent of lectures except by the consent and the regulation 
and the permission of the board of education or others iji authority 
in the public schools ; that does not embrace any authority for their 
entering and taking possession. 

Mr. CoLDREN. That may be a question of the wording of the bill. 
The bill says, "And to have full control of lectures for the people." 
The only point we make is that whoever is in charge of those lectures 
should be under control of the board of education. We make the 
further point that it is unnecessary to have an independent new 
officer appointed for that purpose, because the director of night 
schools, for instance, would be preeminently qualified for that duty. 
He is dealing with exactly the class of people they reach every week 
of the year, and through agencies of the board, and so forth, and in 
connection with the night schools, our committee strcMigly favors more 
liberal appropriation for night schools. 

Mr. Greene. Let me ask you a question in regard to this superin- 
tendent of lectures. Might it not be possible with some such pro- 
vision as that that some new ideas might be advanced, rather than to 
have simply a director of night schools following in one direct line ? 
Would not such a proposition as that likely broaden out the advan- 
tages of the school and overcome any disadvantage that could possibly 
arise? 

Mr. CoLDREN. The present plan is to have an advisory committee 
of three citizens — the superintendent of schools and an advisory com- 
mittee of three citizens. That advisory committee will be enlarged 
so as to bring in any outside ideas to any extent it seems to us desir- 
able. If this office was created and one particular person was placed 
in absolute charge, as this bill provides, it would seem somewhat 
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doubtful as to whether it would necessarily broaden the scope of 
those lectures any more than the present plan ; at any rate it would 
give one person absolute power, as the bill reads. Of course we can 
onljr take the bills as they read. We have inserted here a provision. 
This is one instance in which we have gone outside of the bill. This 
should more properly go to the Committee on Appropriations, but we 
say in our report 

Your committee strongly favors more liberal appropriations for night schools. 
These schools reach a most deserving class employed during the day, yet so 
fully appreciating th^ need of education that they attend and apply themselves 
at night when weary from the day's labor. These schools would reach many 
more if extended to other portions of the city, and they should also be opened 
earlier in the fall and continued later in the spring than at present. 

They begin now the 1st of November; they close, as I recollect it, 
about the first half of April. The appropriations run out, and so 
they have to be closed at that time. The fact of so long vacatior;s 
between April and November discourages those that have begun in 
the school; it takes away their interest, and if they were permitted 
to go to school until the 1st of May, or, perhaps, even longer than that, 
and then begin again by the 1st of October, they would keep up their 
interest much more closely. 

Some of the bills provide for a prohibition against the board of 
education allowing a change of a text-book oftener than once in three 
years. We propose prohibiting by law any change of text-books 
oftener that three years. Where text-books are provided for public 
use in this District we are opposed to limiting the period within 
which text-books may be changed. Geographies, especially, may be- 
come quite inaccurate within the period of three years. Such ques- 
tions should be left to the board of education. 

Some bills contain the requirement that the superintendent of 
schools shall have received the degree of doctor of philosophy. Such 
provision would remove the present superintendent, whose degrees are 
M. A., Ph. B. The standing of the present superintendent is such 
that such a proposition ought not to receive serious consideration from 
any source. That is all our comment on that proposition. 

Some of the bills provide for omission of the director of high 
schools from the school organization. We oppose this change, and 
believe a head of the high school system necessary to maintain uni- 
formity and exercise proper supervision over the several branches of 
secondary education. His duties should not be added to the present 
responsibilities of the superintendent of schools. 

Now, as to the examinations of teachers, the proposition in so 
many of the bills to write into the statute law the subjects of exami- 
nation on Tvhich teachers and various clerks shall be examined is 
something we are decidedly opposed to. In the first place, the pres- 
ent situation is that the board of education can scarcely get teachers 
enough for the high schools without examination ; they can not keep 
the teachers after they get them. It would be disastrous to the work 
of the high school to lay down in the law the specific requirements 
as to examination ; if that were done the schools would find them- 
selves without teachers. 

Mr.' MoRRELL. Why, may I ask ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. Because the salaries are so low that they can not now 
get competent teachers; at least they have difficulty in doing it. 
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They have the utmost difficulty to get teachers to come here and take 
the positions. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Suppose the salaries were raised according to the 
schedule proposed ; do you not think then that it would be advisable 
that there should be examinations? 

Mr. CoLDREN. Unquestionably ; and that the board should organize 
examinations and raise the standards of those examinations just as 
high as they will stand raising, and just as rapidly as they will stand 
raising, but leave it to the board of education; don't write it into 
your statutory law. Don't write it too low in your statutory law, 
because that would preclude, perhaps, or suggest to the board that 
they should not raise it, because the law specifically says so-and-so. 
Don't write it too high in the law, because 

Mr. MoRRELL. You mean to say you would leave out of the law 
entirely the fact that examinations should be held ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. No; that is not necessary. You might defer in a 
general way to the question of examinations, but don't undertake to 
specify the subjects of the examination — don't tie down the board of 
education as to what those examinations must be ; leave that out of 
there. If they are fit at all for their offices, they are fit for handling 
that particular question, which is a most important question — the 
selection of teachers. 

Doctor Fardon. I think all the bills provide that those teachjers 
that are in the service at the time of the passage of the bill and have 
been going up step by step for years will not have to go before the 
board 

Mr. CoLDREN. Some of the bills later introduced so provide; the 
earlier bills did not. 

Doctor Fardon. There has been a great improvement in some of 
those introduced lately, some by the same gentlemen who introduced 
the first ones. 

Mr. CoLDREN. We oppose the appropriation of a fixed percentage, 
such as 5 mills on each dollar of the assessed value of the real prop- 
erty of the District of Columbia, as the fund, as supplemented by an 
equal sum from the United States Government, for the support of 
the schools. In case of protracted financial depression such assessed 
valuation might temporarily decrease or remain stationary for years, 
while the school population would steadily increase. Appropriations 
for school purposes should be as liberal as our means will permit 
under all circumstances, and the annual amount should be determined 
by yearly estimates. 

Our schools should not be seriously embarrassed even if financial 
conditions were such that we had to cut down on street extensions 
and some other material improvement. That is the view of our com- 
mittee and our association, and that we should not tie ourselves down 
by a fixed assessment on the real estate of the District of Columbia as 
a limit for school appropriations. It is perfectly proper and desir- 
able, it seems to us, from every standpoint, that these appropriations 
should be fixed by annual estimates as near as the Commissioners 
could judge, and advised by the board of education as to the needs of 
the schools. The proposition in some of the bills that the board of 
education should transmit its estimates directly to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, not through the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, it seems to us would be most unfortunate. The Commis- 
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sioners of the District are charged with making out a plan for con- 
ducting the business of the District government, including all its 
branches. The funds available for this purpose are limitSi. The 
Commissioners are bound to have the whole field in view whenever 
they make out their estimates. 

If you should have the board of education forward its estimate 
directly to the Secretary of the Treasury, then suppose you had 
militia estimates forwarded through the same channel — ^not through 
the Commissioners, but through the safne channel — and you had the 
police estimates forwarded through the same channel, the fire esti- 
mates transmitted through the same channel; the result unquestion- 
ably would be the total estimates would exceed the revenues by a very 
large percentage. There is no doubt in the world about that. Each 
department would ask for more than it could reasonably get, and the 
result would be that Congress would be absolutely at a loss to know 
where reductions could be made. 

Doctor Fardon. Can you name the bill where that is proposed ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. Which is proposed? 

Doctor Fardon. That they should be submitted to the Treasury. 

Mr. CoLDREN. I think you will find them in two or three bills. 

Doctor Fardon. Not in the House bills; I guess they are Senate 
bills. 

Mr. MoRRELL. It is in some of the bills, I remember. 

Mr. CoLDREN. Now, our summary of the situation is this — our posi- 
tion as to the proposed legislation. First, I will state that this is de- 
rived not only from our present inquiry, but also from our general 
information and observation, that our public school system is good 
and the general results are excellent. Our general summary is : 

Our position as to the proposed legislation is, in brief, as follows : 

(1) Material increase of salaries of school officers and teachers is 
urgently demanded. 

(2) Nearly all of the proposed changes of law are unwarranted or 
unadapted to our local conditions and unwise. 

(3) As to these features not clearly unwise, not on^ compares in 
importance with the necessity for increase of salaries. 

(4) To insert any of these propositions in a bill for increase of sala- 
ries might hinder, delay, and endanger the success of the one feature 
that is essential. 

(5) That the bill (H. R. 8472; Senate 2069) providing for increase 
of salaries and excluding all other- considerations, should be promptly 
passed. 

(6) Every question, aside from that of increase of salaries, should 
be presented, if at all, in a bill or bills independent of the bill for 
increase of salaries, so that each idea may stand or fall on its merits, 
and not embarrass the one principle on which, apparently, all are 
agreed. 

Mr. Clark. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark. You speak of the excellence of the schools, and so on. 
I would like to ask you whether the committee or the association 
which you represent ascertained about it by visits to the schools and 
examination as to the curriculum and so on, or whether they went on 
mere hearsay ? 
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Mr. CoLDREN. The committee had no opportunity during these 
hearings to visit the schools. We derived that information in the 
first place from the testimony of the witnesses that appeared before 
us (not sworn, of course, because it is not practicable for any business 
association to take sworn testimony) ; we derived it from the testi- 
mony of those people who were called before us, and, as I stated in 
that paragraph relating to that matter, from general information and 
observation, the knowledge we derived from having our own children 
in the schools, and relatives' children in the schools, and from visit- 
ing the schools at different times, aside from during the period of 
this inquiry. 

Mr. Clark. Have you any knowledge of any subjects taught in any 
grades of the public schools ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. You mean myself? 

Mr. Clark. Yes ; the committee, I mean. 

Mr. CoLDREN. Yes; I should say that there are a number of the 
members of the committee that have definite information derived 
from such investigation. 

Mr. Clark. Can you mention any of them outside of the three Rs? 

Mr. CoLDREN. What is that? 

Mr. Clark. Can you mention any of the subjects that are taught 
in the public schools in any grade, outside of the three Rs ? 

Mr. CoLDREN. I think so; I think I could mention algebra and 
geometry, which are outside of the three Rs; and Latin and Greek 
in the high schools, and also modern languages — French and German ; 
there are a very considerable number or them. 

Mr. Clark. Anything about animals and birds ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. I do not think that touches on the subject-matter of 
the bills. 

Mr. Clark. I only wanted to see how he arrived at his conclusiona 
in regard to what the schools were doing — that their curriculum 
was excellent. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You have asked him, and I think your other ques- 
tion is going too much into detail. 

Mrs. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, we have Mrs. Anna Murray, who is 
the mother of the colored kindergarten of the United States, whom we 
would like you to hear from. 

Mr. Morrell. We would be very glad indeed to hear from Mrs. 
Murray. 

STATEMENT OF MES. ANNA MUEEAY. 

Mrs. Murray. I wish, as secretary of the National Kindergarten 
Association, to indorse these measures and the bills pending before 
Congress at the present time as to the high qualifications for our con- 
trolling officers and for our teachers, and, since demanding like quali- 
fications for teachers, that the teachers of like qualifications, colored 
and white teachers, be given like compensation. 

Mr. Morrell. Has there been any discrimination heretofore in the 
salaries of the teachers of the white and colored schools for a similar 
grade of teaching? 

Mrs. Murray. Well, not perhaps when you say similar grades 
directly. But take a case in point : A colored teacher who has super- 
vision over 200 schools is given a salary of $1,100. 
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Mr. MoREELL. Where is that — ^here in the District? 

Mrs. Murray. In the District of Columbia, a colored woman; 
while in the •white schools a supervisor of kindergartens of 50 schools 
is given $1,400. 

Mr. Greene. You mean schools or rooms? 

Mrs. Murray. Schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The schools that you refer to where the colored 
supervisor gets $1,100, were they kindergartens? 

Mrs. Murray. No ; they were primary schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. They were primary schools. Is there any difference 
in the character of the duties of supervising a primary school and a 
kindergarten? Is a kindergarten more difficult to supervise, and 
does it take more time than a primary school ? 

Mrs. Murray. Less time, because a supervisor of the primary work 
has to give morning and afternoon, since we have schools in the pri- 
mary department both morning and afternoon, and all kindergartens 
are held m the morning. 

We desire further to indorse an automatic scale of promotions, 
whereby all will be treated with justice as far as possible, and to sug- 
gest that a wage scale shall be enacted which shall promote both ways, 
from the middle in both directions, since we require for the training 
of children up to 10 years of age the very best culture and the most 
cultivated women, while on the other hand in the high schools we re- 
quire men and women of breadth of culture and sympathy to meet the 
problems that boys and girls of that age bring to us. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Might I ask you what you mean by " both ways? " 
I think you made use of the expression " both ways." 

Mrs. Murray. We think that there should be a wage scale that 
shall begin at the center — ^meaning, for instance, as we have eight 
grades here in our elementary schools, that when our graduates from 
the normal school begin to teach they shall begin at the third or 
fourth grade, and that as they show efficiency and capability and 
natural disposition to go in either direction, they shall be promoted. 
As is now the case, many a fine woman who starts in the first grade, 
and who would be glad to remain with the little children, is forced 
onward and upward because she needs an increase of salary. This 
has been brought to my mind many times. 

We wish also to urge upon you the extension of night schools. 
So many of our people have to labor during the day that the only 
opportunity they have for cultivation of their- minds is the free 

(opportunity offered them at night, and I think the schools have 
demonstrated that the people want the night schools, especially in 
the colored schools. I can not speak so much for the white schools. 
And we wish to further indorse the public free-lecture system. I 
think we need it here in the District of Columbia very much for the 
same reason that we need the night schools. The laboring element 
is glad to go to these places where people may gain instruction and 
gain knowledge, and furthermore it is a place free from all the 
temptations that surround the people when they are out on the 
streets, and have no place especially to go to. Those are the points 
upon which I desire to speak to you. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are very much obliged to you. The Chair will 
be very glad to hear anybody else who is here this morning upon the 
subject-matter of the bills. 
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STATEMENT OF A. P. EABDON. 

Doctor Fardon. Mr. Chairman, if there is no one else who desires 
to speak at this time, I would be glad to say something on that line. 
Before I begin to speak about the bills, however, there seems to be 
some intimation that some of those who are in favor of changing the 
school board are antagonistic to the present members of the school 
board. Every member of that board has been for long years a 
friend of mine. I know every one of them. They are excellent 
gentlemen. We have nothing to say whatever as to their ability, 
integrity, and honor. I know every one of them and have known 
them for many years. 

In relation to the bills, I have taken considerable trouble to find 
one bill that met my views entirely. There are a great many good 
things in all these bills. In regard to the Babcock bill in relation to 
the schools, I see that it does not recommend any change at all. It 
is about in keeping with the ordinary bills that are submitted by the 
Commissioners. 

I have examined the other bills, and I would like to make some re- 
marks in regard to the Foster bill. In this bill the members shall be 
appointed by the President of the United States. I, like a number 
of' others, think it far better to leave it with the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, and in indorsing this bill in a great part, 
I indorse it with that change. 
. The Chairman. T^Tiich bill do you refer to ? 

Doctor Fardon. The Foster bill. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is, to the last one? 

Doctor Fardon. To the last one, of January 12. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Doctor Fardon. To substitute the Commissioners for the President 
of the United States. I see no objection to all that is contained on 
page 2 of the bill, and all that is contained on page 3 of the bill. 

On page 4, in lines 13 to 16, inclusive, it reads: 

The superintendent of schools shaH, with the approval of the board of educa- 
tion, arrange the white elementary schools into not to exceed 16 groups, and the 
colored elementary schools into not to exceed 8 groups. 

There are now 13 school divisions — ^what usually would be called 
districts. There are 9 white supervisors of those districts and 5 
colored. Taking the average of those districts, there are about 10 
schools in each district. They run from 8 to 11. I think that is a 
sufficient number and a sufficient number of supervisors for the pres- 
ent tiiile and for a number of years afterwards. These are not 
called supervisors, as it is stated in the bill. I think it is the same 
thing. I think it is not necessary to put into this bill " not to exceed 
16 groups." I think it would be better to say, " not to exceed 13." 
A supervisor of a district, or the head principal, as it is called, who 
has no school to teach, but to supervise all the eighth-grade schools 
in that district, could very well superintend 15 or 20 schools, merely 
passing from one school to another, and the districts are so laid out, 
except in the case of some colored schools, that. the schools are not 
far apart, but contiguous to one another. 

Mr. MoRRELL. By that method you would eliminate quite a number 
of these 
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Doctor Fardon. Paid officers; yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Doctor Fardon. I think it should at least be limited to the present 
number, and it will not be necessary to increase that number for 
several years, perhaps as much as ten years. 

Commencing from line 14 and running to line 17, inclusive, on page 

5 of this bill it reads : 

The term " group principal " shall be held to designate the principal of a 
^oup of buildings, classification of groups to be made according to the number 
of session rooms, in the manner hereinafter prescribed. 

I presume that " group principal " may mean the same thing that 
we now call supervisor of a district. I merely wanted to have that 
understood. I have no objection to that clause, but have some objec- 
tion when we come to another portion of the bill. 

Referring now to page 6, lines 16 to 26, inclusive, it reads: 

Under the direction of the superintendent of schools there shall be in the 
white schools officers and teachers, all of whom shall be white, as follows : One 
<iirector of the department of secondary education, one director of inter- 
mediate instruction, one director of primary instruction, including kindergar- 
tens; one supervisor of industrial instruction, including manual training, cook- 
ing, and sewing; one supervisor of drawing in elementary schools, one super- 
visor of music in elementary schools, one supervisor of physical culture in ele- 
mentary schools, one principal of normal school. 

I think that is pretty near right. I do not wish to criticise on that. 
I did have a little criticism, but I will not make it. 

All on page 7 I see no objection to. Then on page 8, referring 
back to elementary schools, it says : " Group principals, not to exceed 
eight in number; one assistant to director of primary instruction." 
Well, that refers to the same' I have spoken about before, not increas- 
ing the number. 

Then we have schedules of salaries for officers and teachers, etc. I 
think, on comparing this bill with the other bills, that there is not a 
very great difference in the salaries. There is very little, in fact, and 
that little diflFerence — I think the salaries are not too large in any 
that are provided for in this first schedule. I think they are reason- 
able and just. 

Coming down to page 9, " Schedule 6 : Group principals of ele- 
mentary schools; groups of buildings aggregating 32 to 48 session 
rooms," if that refers to 32 to 48 session rooms in different buildings, 
in 32 to 48 session rooms of grade schools there would be only 4 to 

6 buildings. When I first looked at that I thought perhaps it was 
in reference to what was mentioned here the other day, I think, by 
the estimable gentleman from New York, Mr. Goulden, of the one 
building embracing a large number of rooms, which it would be im- 
possible for us to have in this city on account of our great wide 
streets and expanse of room. I do not understand, and if there is 
anyone here who can inform me I would like to have the informa- 
tion, why there should be $2,000 paid. It does not agree with the 
group principals who are now called supervisors of schools, and I 
should object to that schedule unless I had further light upon the 
subject. 

It seems to be duplication of authority in those schools. If it is 
not a duplication I should amend it by saying " 32 to 64 session rooms, 
$2,000, and above 65 session rooms, $2,300." I thin 
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abundantly sufficient for all the purposes named. I think if we have 
that as we increase schoolrooms here — we need about 10 eighth-grade 
schoolhouses, and we will need more now — ^then according to this bill 
you would have to provide another officer as soon as it reached 48 
schools. I would leave that for the instruction of the committee, 
objecting to it as it appears to me as in this bill. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Perhaps Doctor Stuart can inform us as to what 
that schedule 6 refers to in the Foster bill. 

Mr. Stuart. I imagine that he makes provision there for consider- 
able growth. 

Doctor Fardon. What is that growth? Is it one great building,, 
with from 32 to 48 schools? 

Mr. Stuart. No, no ; we have no such building, you know. 

Doctor Fardon. I understand; but the present supervisors of the 
District, every one of those now has more than 48 rooms ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. What you want to find out is whether these are the 
supervisors or whether they are additional officers. 

Doctor Fardon. If they are additional officers, I object to it. 

Mr." MoRRELL. That is what I gathered from it. 

Mr. Stuart. This is evidently another name for the supervising 
principals. 

Doctor Fardon. That is provided for over here in the bill. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Where is that ? 

Mr. Stl^art. It is not in the Foster bill. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I did not remember it being provided for in the 
Foster bill. 

Doctor Fardon. It is on page 4 : 

The superintendent of schools shall, with the approval of the board of educa- 
tion, arrange the white elementary schools into not to exceed sixteen groups, 
and the colored elementary schools into not to exceed eight groups. 

Well, even if it does refer to what we call the supervising princi- 
pals now, you only provide three different salaries; but if it provides 
one for each one of 32 to 48 session rooms, I think there must be about 
120 — anyway, 110 — eighth-grade schools in this District. That 
would be 960 session rooms. Sav it is 880 session rooms. You would 
have to have a larger number if you increased the number of session 
rooms. That is my point. We can not afford to pay $2,000 a year 
for a supervising principal of four to six buildings. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I would like to ask you this just here. Doctor Stuart: 
The supervising principals now— how many session rooms do they 
cover? 

Mr. Stuart. They have from 10 to 15 buildings of various sizes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That averages how many session rooms ? 

Mr. Stuart. Some of the buildings having 12 rooms, and some are 
eight-room buildings. I can not speak on the number of session 
rooms. The number of teachers under each man is from 80 to 100. 
One of them has over 100, grouped in manv buildings. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How many have we now ? 

Mr. Stuart. Supervisors? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. 13. 

Mr. MoRRELL. 13 ? 
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Mr. Stuart. This bill contemplates a maximum of 24, but it is 
simply a different arrangement, as I understand it. I think I should 
explain this. Of course I do not know what was in Mr. Foster's 
mind, but I think I could make it clear to Mr. Fardon that Mr. 
Foster's idea was not to increase the number of officers in the schools, 
but to increase the pay of the men, and if a man went from 48 to 64 
section rooms to give him increased pay with the increased respon- 
sibility. 

Doctor Fardon. Well, I will leave that there. I have known Mr. 
Foster for some time, and I wanted to see him, but he had gone to 
Portland to deliver a lecture, and although I wished to see him in 
regard to that question I did not do so. I will pass over all the 
others in the bill except the one on page 12, lines 22 to 25. Well, I 
believe that is all that I wish to say in regard to this bill as a whole. 

In regard to the Goulden bill there are many things that' are very 
commendable. I do not desire to discuss this at any length. The 
Babcock bill merely makes a raise in salaries. As I say, there are 
many things in the Goulden bill that I like very much, and one es- 
pecially that I am opposed to. I am oppos^ to creating some of the 
officers there, especially those for the examination of teachers, at 
$2,000 a year. I am opposed to it that the superintendent of public 
schools shall be a doctor of philosophy. And while it has a great 
many merits there are other things in the bill that seem to be a little 
too extravagant for the people or the District of Columbia in regard 
to the methods, and then there is the same objection that the other 
bills have, the same as the Foster bill, for the appointment by the 
President of the United States. 

You asked a question about that a little while ago, about the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. If your committee see wise 
to designate that appointment I would prefer the Supreme Court. 
But I see no reason whatever in my own mind for that. 

I wish now to make a few remarks, and they will be very brief. 
There has been a great deal said that was not at all appropriate or 
germane to the matter you gentlemen have in hand. I have been 
surprised at your patience. It has been pleasant, but they have gone 
far out of the subject-matter that you had before you. I "want to say 
a few words relative to the people of this District. I am a native of 
New Jersey. That is really my home. I came here on a political 
mission — I will not say which party, you may form your own conclu- 
sions in regard to that — during the war, and finally I settled here. 
Two years afterwards I was elected by the common council as secre- 
tary of the school board. Afterwards I had the honor of being 
elected to the common council, in which I was chairman of the pub- 
lic schools, before Congress. 

I had, therefore, thirty-eight or thirty-nine years of voluntary 
work and interest in the public schools. I suppose I take more in- 
terest, as all bachelors ought to, in educating other people's children, 
having none to educate of my own, and while I have been and am 
now a taxpayer to a considerable extent, I have never seen the time 
when I drew my checks for my annual taxes that I did not feel 
thankful that a large portion of those taxes was going to educate 
the children and educate all of this country, whether native bom or 
foreign born ; and therefore I am a lover of the public school system, 
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and I hope that it will be well guarded. You will excuse me for 
making reference to a little portion of my own life here, but I did 
it to show you that I have never received any salary, except once, as 
secretary of the school board for doing about a thousand dollars' 
worth of work. 

In regard to our citizenship, we have the grandest collection here 
in Washington of any city in the world. Why ? When I came to this 
city it had a population of less than 60,000. We have a population 
now of over 300,000. Where do they come from? They come from 
every township of the United States and many others from foreign 
countries. There is not one of you gentlemen who is in Congress or 
in the Senate to-day who, if you went out in the middle of the street 
and threw a stone, would not be apt to hit a constituent of your dis- 
trict. These men and women that have come here have been first 
people of education before they came here. They have engaged in 
educational work. They fill the Departments of the Government. 
Therefore w6 have a critical population with reference to the public 
school system and we have an approving population for educational 
expenditures in this District. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I will have to interrupt you there, if you have gotten 
through with the bills, if there is anyTbody else to be heard. I shall 
have to ask you to Confine your remarks to the bills. I am sorry that 
we have not more time at our disposal. 

Doctor Fardon. I will just close in a very few words. I will close 
in reference to the bills by saying that I hope, as I have always be- 
lieved, if you have a board of not less than nine that it shall be a board 
without pay, and that you will give such attention as in your wisdom 
will give us a perfect school system here that shall not be overburden- 
some, that shall not be overexpensive, that shall not be top-heavy, but 
shall be practical for all purposes, but including the free lectures; 
and, also, I hope you will pass the bill that is ^fore you for com- 
pulsory education. 

Mr. Clark. In regard to the matter I spoke of the other day, may 
I be allowed to sav a word ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. All right, sir. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MB. CLABK. 

Mr. Clark. I spoke of being in a normal school when the subject 
was the woodpecker's eggs being speckled and why he made his nest 
in the hollow of a tree. My good friend Doctor Stuart said " Cut the 
woodpecker out." Now, I took the official requisitions yesterday for 
articles for use in the schools and selected a number of these articles 
that were furnished by the Commissioners to the schools. We have 
here — 

Anatomy of frog, mounted on wooden base, with description; stylonychia, 
very much enlarged, demonstrating general anatomy; Perca (perch) skeleton; 
pied-billed grebe ; petrel ; American bittern ; ruffed grouse ; yellow-billed 
cuckoo; white-breasted nuthatch ; chewink; horned lark; blue-gray gnathatcher ; 
chipping sparrow; grasshopper sparrow; one compound eye, section through 
eye of crayfish; frog's egg in cleavage state, transverse section; one gill of 
clam, transverse section; one proboscis of house fly, showing parts; one root 
tip of onion f two dozen grasshoppers. 
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Now, if there is any question about the authenticity of that, I will 
produce the official requisition list. 

Mr. Stuart. The woodpecker does not seem to be there. 

Mr. Clark. No, sir; I just took a few out to show you that things 
of that same kind were still under the consideration of the public 
school. 

Mr. MoRRELL. What was the document that you took that out of ? 

Mr. Clark. It was a regular requisition made for supplies for thp 
schools. 

Mr. Stuart. It was for the high school laboratory. 

Mr. Clark. I do not know what it was for. 

STATEMENT OF EEV. FEANK M. BEISTOL, FASTOE OF THE 
METEOFOLITAN METHODIST EFISGOFAL GHTIEGH. 

Mr. Bristol. Of course the reading of these very names and items 
indicates what is being done in a scientific way, of course, in our 
public schools, and the great advance that is bein^ made along those 
lines, and anyone that has any idea of educational work would 
understand very well that the Washington schools are taking an 
advanced position along these scientific lines that are absolutely 
necessary. 

But I wish to say this, if you please, that I have been in this city 
now for eight years. I owe a great deal to the public schools of the 
city of Washington, because I have had three boys in the public 
schools. Two of them have graduated from the high schools and 
liave gone on to college, and as they presented themselves to the col- 
lege they were treated as men who had been thoroughly prepared for 
college training in the high schools. They came up through the 
grammar schools of the city of Washington, and my last boy, my 
baby, is now in the graduating class of the Central High School. So 
that at the end of this year I will have had three sons graduate from 
these high schools and prepared, and thoroughly prepared, for 
college. 

They have come into the high schools from the grammar schools. 
I have had considerable experience in other cities, particularly in the 
city of Chicago, the seat of the Northwestern University, where I 
spent twenty years of my ministry, where they claim to have some 
of the finest public schools in the world, and I have been familiar 
with those teachers, and with the teachers of Washington, and I have 
never met a more thoroughly prepared and more thoroughly con- 
secrated body of teachers than those here in Washington, t have 
spoken, from the Lakes to the Gulf, in many places over the country, 
before our Chautauquas and our high school associations and differ- 
ent school associations of the States, and have met teachers by the 
hundreds, and I will have to beg your pardon for saying that it has 
been my hobby in lecturing to emphasize the almost insignificant 
salaries of the teachers of the country, not only in Washington, but 
over the whole country; and when we compare the salaries of the 
teachers with the salaries of mechanics and laborers, with those of 
the men who are on our street railroads and our railway systems, it 
is a shame to us as the American people that we pay our teachers 
the low salaries that we give them, when we consider the thorough 
training they have to secure before they enter upon this profession. 
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And then when you understand that during the vacation of a teacher 
there is no opportunity for that teacher to earn money it adds to this 
difference. The teacher owes it to the public and to the school to 
spend that vacation in recuperating and preparing for the work of 
the coming season ; and when you compare the average daily income 
of the people in the city with the salaries of the teachers, we feel, I 
am sure, that our teachers ought to have advanced wages. When 
I compare my own work with the work of these noble teachers, the 
consecration of their lives, and the wonderful draft made upon their 
vital powers in the teaching of the children, I feel humiliated. I am 
a taxpayer — ^not a very large one, of course, as a Methodist preacher 
very seldom has much to pay taxes on — and I want to render my 
tribute to the noble teachers of the District for what they have done 
for my three sons, the oldest now 25 years old, all of them now 
progressing so finely that I feel, and I wish to say it to this com- 
mittee, I believe, that we have as fine public schools as they have any- 
where in the country. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you read the bills? Have you any comment 
to make on the bills? 

Mr. Bristol. No, sir ; except on the matter of the wages and of the 
efficiency of what I consider the present regime and the faithfulness 
with which those who have charge of the public schools have done 
their Work. 

STATEMENT OF D. E. WISEMAN. 

Mr. Wiseman. Mr. Chairman, I have very little to say. I want 
just to say a few words. I am not going to sav anything in refer- 
ence to the bills — ^that is, to take them up and discuss them — ^because 
as a member of the civic league of the city — I do not say that I repre- 
sent that league to-day, but I am a member of that league, and we 
have discussed the different bills — I feel that I have been represented 
before you, and you heard from us through one of our representatives 
the other day. I am sorry that I was rather late getting in here 
to-day, because, although I am interested in everything, what I am 
most interested in was the matter of the Mott School, as it was pre- 
sented to you this morning. I am a resident of the section in which 
this school is located. I have been in that section for twenty-five 
years, and I am one who was asked to look into the condition of the 
school, and also drew up a petition and carried it to the board of 
education asking them to do what they could in recommending the 
erection of a new school at that point. 

The letter, I think, was presented, and somehow or other the Com- 
missioners handled it, and I think they did not find it very conven- 
ient to recommend the erection of a new school, because of no school 
at another point — Deanwood; but yet, I want to say to you, as a 
representative of the people and a pastor of a church in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and as the father of some of the children who have 
gone through that school and who are now in the higher school, and 
as the father of some of the children vfho are yet there, that we want 
to say to you that we, the parents and friends of the public schools 
of the District of Columbia, and especially of this Mott School, de- 
sire your careful consideration of tnis matter and, if it is possible, 
to give us this school, 
s D c— OG 17 
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Mr. MoRRELL. Pardon me for interrupting you ; but, of course, 
that does not come under the province ox this committee. All that 
this committee has before it is the subject-matter contained in these 
bills. The matter of a new school where the Mott School is at present 
located is purely one, at present, to be determined by the Commis- 
sioners in accordance with the appropriations that have been made 
to them for school purposes. VVe have not even the authority to 
recommend anything of that kind or make any comment upon it, 
except in so far as the bills are concerned. 

The matter of the school was brought up in view of some comment 
having been made in regard to the manner of supervision of the 
school buildings, as some of these bills provide for a new system of 
supervision of the school buildings, and the question of the Mott 
School was brought up to demonstrate that perhaps the present sys- 
tem of supervision was not what it should be, and therefore it would 
be desirable to have some other system of supervision adopted. But 
it was not in relation to a new building being put there. 

Mr. Wiseman. The condition was the thing I wanted to bring out, 
because it had -been brought up by one of the ladies this morning. 
The condition of that school is fearful, as outlined in the petition 
that I drew up stating there is standing water at all times in the 
basement, and the darkened rooms, and the bleak condition of the 
halls; and I thought that I would reiterate these things in order to 
substantiate the speaker who was before me. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The committee were informed that there was no 
basement or cellar to the building; that it was simply erected upon 
piles. 

Mr. Wiseman. No, sir ; it is an old dilapidated cellar — a concreted 
cellar ; and that is about the report that I wanted to make. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are very much obliged. 

Mr. Wiseman. If you can not do anything this time, we are going 
to continue and see if we can not get something as soon as possible. 

(At 12 o'clock noon the committee adjourned until 2 o'clock p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The committee reconvened at 2 o'clock p. m., pursuant to the tak- 
ing of recess, Hon. Edward De V. Morrell (chairman) in the chair. 

STATEMENT OF MISS EEBECCA L. BLAINE. 

Miss Blaine. I think that the facts brought out at the hearings 
before this subcommittee all tend to prove the immediate need in 
Washington of civic improvement along every modern line. I would 
like to state — 

First. That I believe that the board of education should have ad- 
ministrative duties only to perform, and the officers of the board 
executive duties clearly defined. The necessity for this distinction 
has been clearly demonstrated in this room. 

I believe that the teachers' salaries should be raised. That there 
should be a board of examiners appointed, and that all those desiring 
to enter the profession, and also those seeking promotion therein, 
should be subject to a rigid mental, moral, and physical examina- 
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tion, and that the subjects of the mental examination, as well as the 
character of the other tests, should be specifically stated in the law. 

I fear that any good you may try to do will be nullified if you allow 
" plums " in classes C and D of tne Commissioner's bill, not even if 
there are only " five exceptional salaries for exceptional teachers, who 
must be retained in the service,' as President Needham puts it. It 
will weaken the courage, self-respect, and professional independence 
of the entire teaching force if there should exist anywhere in the 
service huge salaries at the absolute disposition of the board of edu- 
cation. 

I heartily recommend publicity of board meetings, of committee 
meetings, of records and lists, and of all expenditures. 

I also desire an unpaid board. I disagree with the remarks made 
by Mr. Evan Tucker, president of the Northeast Citizens' Association, 
and Mr. Henderson, of the North Eckington Citizens' Association, in 
which they stated before your committee their belief that the salary 
of $500 would insure more regular attendance on the part of members 
of the board. I do not wanf $500 men at all. I want men on that 
board who require no incentive of $10 a meeting, but who take pleas- 
ure in performing this duty because of their intense interest m the 
schools; men whose good citizenship and high sense of responsibility 
are such that they couldn't be kept away from a school-board meeting 
even with a shotgun. 

I indorse and commend to your earnest consideration that part of 
all the bills which deals with free lectures to the people. 

What the public school is to the child the free lecture system is to 
the adult workingmen and working women. Here, as elsewhere, 
there are many men and women to whom the advantage of even an 
ordinary education has been denied ; men and women who would go 
to any limit of self-sacrifice that their children might be better edu- 
cated than they have been. It is not too much to ask of a,v.j truly 
popular system of education that it should hold out to these intellec- 
tually starved people some small extension of the public school edu- 
cation; that it should at least feed their hunger, as it were, by the 
crumbs that fall from their children's table. "What is offered in this 
way the most- self-respecting workingman may take as his right, 
knowing full well that in the working world to-day specific etficiency 
needs to be supplemented by wide general knowledge. 

I commend that part of the different bills which asks for a District 
school nurse. Many of the children of the very poor are excluded 
from school because they are suffering with some slight contagious 
affection. To check this economic waste and to get the best results 
from the money paid for medical inspection, I want a school nurse, 
with duties definitely stated, to visit the excluded cases at their homes, 
making sure that they have immediate treatment (at the dispensary 
or by the physician of the parents' choice) , so that the children may 
get back into school as soon as possible. 

By this simple method the children of the very poor of the commu- 
nity lose the least amount of schooling, and the medical inspector's 
^ork produces the best results, the community is protected from the 
minor contagious diseases, which secure immediate proper treatment. 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF MR. T. EDWARD CLARK. 

Mr. Clark. Mr. Chairman, when I had the honor to address you a 
few days ago I believe I promised to make such changes in one of the 
bills as met my approval and hand it to you. I will say in explana- 
tion that I took Mr. Foster's bill and changed it as I thought it ought 
to be and sent it to him, and I had a note from him saying tlmt'he 
had turned it over to this committee, so that I will not speak of any 
particular bill. There are just a few general features* that I want 
to speak of, and then I will quit the subject; and I want to say of the 
teachers of Washington that I believe they are as faithful and liard- 
working a class of public servants as are to be found in the world, and 
they are worthy of your consideration and worthy to be well paid for 
their service. I know a great many of them personally and have 
visited their schools and worked in their schools, and I do not Imow 
that I ever crossed one that I did not think was competent to run 
her school without any assistance from, anybody or supervision from 
a supervising principal or anybody else. 

I Delieve that each of them, so far as my observation extends, is 
competent to teach her school and can do it a great deal better if not 
interrupted by these superintendents of secondary and primary edu- 
cation dropping in and breaking in on the routine of the school. I 
think they can in all cases do it better without that supervision. 
There is entirely too much supervision and too much cost and too 
many officers. We have a little one-horse school system here to give 
the children that common school education which it is my belief it 
should be the chief object to give them, and we have an army of em- 
ployees and as much minutiae and machinery about it as would run 
the Government of Great Britain. It is all unnecessary. We have 
18 supervising principals. What do they do? I never saw one 
of them do anything much but put their feet up on a mahogany desk 
and rest their bodies in a Morris chair and read the current literature 
of the day. They have a hard-working teacher even to make up 
their reports, so far as my observation goes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Is that universally the case? 

Mr. Clark. I would not like to say it is universal, but I know it 
is the case with several of them, and I am pretty generally informed 
that it is so with all of them. It is the old story, that the less a man 
has to do the less he wants to do, and they take it easy ; and I do say, 
without fear of contradiction, that the schools will be better off with- 
out any supervising principals and better off without these super- 
visors of primary and secondary education. As I say, each teacher 
is competent to teach her school, and does not want any instructions 
from anybody. We have teachers here who have been teaching for 
thirty years, and who have shown their ability and adaptability to 
teach, and there are some subjects they do not understand. Take 
music, for instance. You might find here and there teachers that do 
not understand music, but most anybody can give all the instruction 
that is necessary in these schools. Almost everybody can sing. I 
can sing, myself. I have no doubt that the chairman can sing. It 
is natural to sing, and teachers can give instruction in music and teach 
the children to sing songs a great deal better than a music teacher 
can. I know a little about music myself. I have never seen a child 
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that acquired any knowledge of music — and I want to say this most 
emphatically — ^worth calling knowledge, in the public schools. They 
get a great deal of a smattering of many things that amount to 
nothing, and, as I say, music is one of these subjects. 

As for all these other subjects of that nature taught in the schools, 
I do not consider any of those other subjects of the slightest conse- 
quence. I have had mothers tell me that they could teach their chil- 
dren more in one day about cooking than they would learn in the 
public schools in a month. They only get a smattering, half an hour 
a day, and it does not amount to anything. It is just money thrown 
away. 

Now, I want to speak of the curriculum. Having a high school 
system, and a graded school system also, necessarily the curriculum in 
the graded schools from the first to the eighth grade is arranged to 
be preparatory to the high school, and the high school in turn has its 
curriculum arranged to be preparatory to the college. 

So that the curriculum of our schools^ is of this character, that the 
children from the first grade up through the eight years — they go 
from one to another every year — and four years in tne high school, 
that is twelve years, are just preparing for college. For whose bene- 
fit ? Why, the statistics show that only 7 per cent of them ever reach 
the high school ; and yet here you have a curriculum to prepare the 
children of the rich for college, when only 7 per cent of all those chil- 
dren ever even reach the high school. And what are you going to do 
with the 93 per cent? Seventy-five per cent of the children leave 
about the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. The children are poor 
children, many of them children of women who bend over wash tubs, 
and occupy positions in the Departments, in order to keep their little 
ones in school; and are you going to educate and drill them for 
college, when, poor little things, they never can expect or hope to be 
{iny thing but bread winners? The public schools were intended to 
give education to the children of the poor. The children of the 
rich can take care of themselves, and the rich can give their children 
a classical education. 

But I say it is wrong not to give the children of the poor that 
common school education which is their birthright. All the educa- 
tion for years here was for the children of the poor ; but they have 
come now, under this Government, to pandering to the rich and 
throwing the poor to the dogs. Nearly all the children in the public 
schools are the children of poor people, and I say why regulate your 
curriculum so as to prepare for college children who will never get 
there, 93 per cent of them? Give them a common school education, 
so that they can go out and make a living. 

As I told you the other day, one of the highest railroad officials in 
the city told me that he had never seen a boy with a common 
school education here who could spell, read, and write; and 
Professor Wilcox said the other day that the only education of 
the slightest value to the masses is that which prepares them to make 
a living, and that is what I would like to see the public schools of this 
city give them ; and I say wipe out the high schools, and confine the 
curriculum to common school education; confine it to those very 
items that the Senate committee spoke of in their report — reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and history. Stop there. That is 
enough. Give them a common school education and drill it into them 
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and prepare them to make a living. That is a mandate which has 
been disregarded. 

We had Reverend Doctor Bristol here this morning, who came in and 
told you how well the schools had prepared his children for college. 
Secretary Taft said the same thing at the centennial of the schools 
a while age, boasting that the schools were so competent to prepare 
his children for college. The schools never were intended tor any 
such purpose. Let Doctor Bristol and Secretary Taft and these 
others who are able to do so go and pay for the higher education. 
It is not the business of the State to tax the people to confer the 
higher education on anybody's children. That craze has gone over 
the country, higher education, higher education! What is the re- 
sult of it? Here we have about 18,000 children to-day going to 
half-day schools, and the former superintendent, the predecessor of 
Doctor Stuart, said repeatedly" and repeatedly that the half -day 
school is equivalent to no schooling at all. And yet there are 18,00'0 
children here, about, in half-day schools because of the want of room. 
And it was recently reported that there were 7,000 children out of 
school altogether, mostly for the want of room. 

The Senate has passed a compulsory education bill, and I am 
heartily in favor of it, and it ought to be. They have that system 
to-day in Switzerland. But what are you going to do with the 
children? How are you going to enforce the law? I say wipe out 
the high schools and turn them into plain primary schools, and give 
these children a plain primary education instead of giving them all 
this other stuff that they are given to-day. Here is a book full of it 
[indicating school curriculum], and it is disgusting to call this edu- 
cation. It is no education at all. It is stuffing. I say, and I say 
it in the face of the board of education and the superintendent or 
anybody else, that this system in this city is nothing but cramming 
their heads with facts. Here is a text-book on the government of 
the District of Columbia. What does that amount to? This is 
only a temporary government. There is no such government any- 
where else in the United States, and it will undoubtedly be changed 
before long, and I hope will be, and yet the time of the children 
is being taken up studying the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, a nondescript thing that is ]ust being tried. • 

Senator DoUiver said, in a speech the other day, that Providence 
always visited this country at least once in a generation and by his 
direct interposition guided our affairs. I do hope, sir, that the time 
has come for him to come into our affairs, in this matter at least, and 
direct your efforts to prepare a simple bill to run a public school 
system that will not only be a credit to the city of Washington, but 
to the whole country, and that we may set an example to all the 
world of conmion school education as we have set an example in so 
many other respects in this country. 

When you go to Berlin they tell you they have the American plan ; 
in Paris, the American plan ; even in that despotic government in 
St. Petersburg, the x\merican plan. AYid we have recently shown 
our great influence, through the President of the United States, in 
bringing the white wings of peace to the great warring nations that 
probably would not have made peace without his direct interposition. 
And I want to see a system of education here that will be a shining 
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light, a beacon light, of plain common school education, the only kind 
or the slightest value to the masses. 

Now, sir, we have had a great many people come here and tell you 
about the splendid schools of the District. A gentleman this morn- 
ing, from the business men's association, for instance, told you about 
them. I venture to say that not one of them has ever been in a school. 
I doubt whether one of them has ever been in a school to take part 
in the exercises, to know what is going on. They do not know any- 
thing about it. I have spent days and weeks and visited almost every 
school in Washington. I have spent time and have taken part in 
the exercises and heard what they are doing, and know all about it, 
and I gave you some samples of their teaching the other day, and I 
will not take time to refer to that again. 

Adopt my plan, sir, of doing away with the high schools and have 
nothing but the elementary schools for teaching the branches that I 
have mentioned, and it would not be necessary to build another school- 
house in Washington for twenty years. We have school buildings, 
and of the finest kind. Millions of dollars have been spent in the 
purchase of land and the erection of these high schools and the pur- 
chase of machinery and tools, and so forth, which amounts to nothing, 
and the very children, the very people that the public school system 
was instituted for are kept out of the schools, have been for years, 
and are to-da;7;'and why? Because of want of room. Plenty of 
room for the high schools, but none for the children. 

Mr. Shoemaker came in here yesterday and complained to you — 
representing some citizens' association — ^that we are here trying to 
destroy the school system of Washington. I want to resent that by 
saying, sir, that I do not believe any man in America has a higher 
regard for public education or education of any kind, high or low, 
than I have. I have interested myself from purely disinterested 
motives for the public good. I have no ax to grind ; never had any 
office and do not want one; but I do want to see a system of education 
here that will be a credit to us and useful to us. The idea of my 
wanting to destroy, or of affy of the persons who have appeared 
before you on the other side wanting to destroy the public school 
system of Washington to my mind is ridiculous. I do not know that 
I want to say anything else. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are much obliged to you. The committee under- 
stand that Mr. Emig, chairman of one of the associations here, is 
present. Do you desire to speak to the committee on the subject- 
matter of any of the bills ? 

Mr. Emig. Y^s, sir. 

The Chairman. You will kindly confine yourself to the subject- 
matter of the bills. 

STATEMENT OF ME. C. E. EMIG. 

Mr. Emig. The North Washington Citizens' Association, over 
which I have the honor to preside, at our last se^^sion last Monday 
evening passed resolutions which I think were forwarded to this 
committee, and others in which they indorse House bill 8472, known 
as the Babcock bill, and I took a great deal of pleasure in noticing 
how the different members of the association discussed this question 
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and how vital their interest in the subject-matter which is before you 
just now is. There seems to be considerable difference of opinion 
as to the different bills that are pending in Congress. We certainly 
are very much opposed to some of the bills that have been offered. 

The Goulden bill, which proposes to remove our small buildings 
in our localities and require our children to congregate in larger 
buildings, we object to because of the enormous expense to the tax- 

{)ayers, and, second, because of the danger inherent to our children, 
arge and small, in walking long distances and crossing car tracks, 
or, perhaps, also the cost of their transportation on the street cars 
themselves. There are objections to some of the other bills. I will 
just note them briefly. Take the Foster bill. I would most emphat- 
ically suggest that it is the sense of our iassociation that the present 
board of education is highly satisfactory to every member of our 
association. I think it would be very difficult to get a board of edu- 
cation composed of more conscientious and more able men than the 
gentlemen now composing that board. So we have no purpose in 
indorsing any bill which would ask for the removal or the reorgani- 
zation of that board. We think that every laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and we think that a bill which undertakes to organize "a board 
of education, to empower these gentlemen to give their time to this 
work, should give compensation for their services. 

We find that banks and all other such institutions allow their 
directors compensation for the service they render, and we think the 
public here receives the best efforts and services of the board of edu- 
cation, and to deprive them of the small compensation which has 
been allowed them would be bad for our public school system. We 
think that the government we have here is a permanent government. 
While it is unique, we think it is here to stay, and that it is satis- 
factory to the great majority of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia. And we believe that the public schools which are now 
being conducted are conducted properly. Some weeks ago it was my 
pleasure to be present at the White House the evening of the 
centennial of the public schools, andf President Eoosevelt spoke in 
the highest commendation of the schools. 

He has had his children in the public schools, and he has indorsed 
• the public schools. The same evening Secretary Taft uttered about 
the same words. Certainly it is necessary that we should heed such 
utterances as these, coming from such eminent gentlemen. It can 
not be supposed that they are asleep or do not watch the interests of 
their children, and that the public schools are bad and are lacking. 

We think that there should be a suggestion considered in reference 
to the lack of facilities that we now have. We think it is imfortu- 
nate that 10,000 of our children are not in the public schools who 
are enrolled on the list ; that on an average about 10,000 children are 
lacking in attendance ; and it is unfortunate that there are a number 
of thousands that are not able to attend the public schools on account 
of the lack of buildings ; and if any suggestion should be made in 
regard to the enlargement of our buildings, I should say that the 
enlargement should oe largely for the lower grades in preference to 
the higher grades, and we should endeavor to get our appropriation 
for more buildings in order that we may accommodate the smaller 
children and give them a full day's schooling. 
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With these words I thank you very much for this opportunity of 
addressing you. I wanted to say chiefly that we were unanimous in 
indorsing this bill, 8472, the Babcock bul. 

Doctor Fardon. Then the only question in this matter is whether 
the board should remain as a paid board of seven or be increased to 
nine? 

Mr. Emig. Yes, sir. 

Doctor Fardon. I want to file this curriculum of the eighth-gi'ade 
schools of the city. 

ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF ME. KELLY-MILLEK. 

Mr. Miller. I would like to say that it seems to me that much of 
this agitation gathering around these different bills is due to the fact 
that in the city of Washington we have little general business on a 
large scale and no national politics, and the feelings of the population 
are thrown off about our school system, and I have no doubt that if a 
radical reorganization were made to-day you would have in a few 
years the same agitation for the reorganization of the system then 
in vogue. 

I would like to suggest that the essential bill before this committee 
is the present school law, which contains a few clauses setting forth 
the organization dnd giving that organization full authority in all 
school matters. It seems to me that that is the wisest possible action 
that Congress can take, to ^ve the school board ample authority to 
regulate the schools. The incidental' matters of the promotion of 
pupils and the qualification of teachers and the location of buildings 
must be worked out according to the internal influence of the citizens; 
but I rose at this time to offer in formal words an amendment to the 
present school law. 

It seems to me that several amendments added to the present school 
law, changing the tenure of the present members of the board to 
three years, and changing the board so as to make it a board of nine 
instead of seven, and giving them full power, and cutting off the com- 
pensation, might be added. The present law reads, " Two assistant 
superintendents, one of whom shall have charge of the colored 
scnools." I would like to add the following: 

There shaH be two assistant superintendents, one of whom shail have charge 
of the colored schools, and shall have original jurisdiction in all matters of in- 
struction and discipline in all grades and departments of the colored schools, 
but whose conduct of such schools shall be subject to the approval of the super- 
intendent. 

I wish to leave that with the committee. 

STATEMENT OF MBS. A. S. OITTEEMAN, A. M.— Continued. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Gitterman, the committee is ready to hear you 
on the subject of the bills. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I should like to take up first, if you will allow 
me to do so, the Commissioners' bill. 

Mr. MoKRELL. Yes. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. H. E. 8472. I should like to show two things. 
One, the immediate effect of that bill, by analyzing the bill ; and tne , 
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other, the immediate and the ultimate or permanent cost of the bill. I 
have not as yet completed an analysis of the cost in detail of the 
Foster and Goulden bills. I should like to incorporate also, whether 
l)efore the committee or later on, in writing, the cost of the other two 
bills, which provide for increases of salaries, so that you will have 
the comparison between the three. 

Mr. MoRRELL. There is no objection to that. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Thank you. The immediate effects of the Bab- 
cock bill, as it is called, if it becomes a law in its present form, is 
what I wish to speak of first. I have here a copy also of the Com- 
missioners' reasons, if you care to see those. The normal, high, and 
manual training school teachers are to be put in groups and at sal- 
aries, respectiv^y, next above present salaries, as follows : 

Group A, $800 to $1,000 ; $50 yearly increase for four years. Group B, $1,100 
to $1,500; $100 yearly increase for four years. Group C, $1,600 to $2,000. 
Group D, $2,100 to $2,250. 

The yearly increases in Groups A and B will be by operation of 
the law. The promotion from the maximum salary, $1,000, of Group 
A to the minimum salary of Group B, $1,100, must be by special rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent and board of education for su- 
perior work. The actual increases at the outset of the majority of 
the teachers will be $25 to $50. 

If a teacher happens now to be receiving $950, the first placing 
will ^ve such teacher a salary of $1,000, after which there is no fur- 
ther increase unless by special -recommendation as noted above. 

But if a teacher happens now to be receiving $1,000 — only $50 more 
than the salary in the case just considered — the first placing will 
give this teacher $1,100, after which there will be a regular annual 
increase of $100 until $1,500 is reached. The lack of proper salaries 
atone was originally the cause of one teacher receiving $950 and the 
other receiving $1,000 for the same class of work. Both teachers 
may be equally good. An accident of former conditions will, under 
this bill, penalize one, and the law will continue the penalty annually 
for four years, augmenting the penalty. All teachers now receiving 
$950 or under will be therefore penalized in the same manner. The 
number of such teachers is as f oUow^s : In the white normal school, 7 
out of 12 ; colored normal school, 5 out of 9 ; white high and manual 
training schools, 103 out of 156; colored high and manual training 
schools, 37 out of 52. 

By the operation of this law, then, the following stat« of affairs 
will prevail: In the normal schools 12 out of 21 teachers will be pro- 
hibited from receiving more than $1,000, unless by special action of 
the board and of the superintendent for superior work. 

In the high and manual training schools 145 teachers out of 208 
suffer a like prohibition. Many of these 145 teachers (and of the 12 
in the normal schools also) are seasoned, trained teacBers. 

The Chairman. May I interrupt you right there ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is on the supposition that they would not be 
recommended by the superintendent and the board, is it not? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ou the supposition that without recommendation 
this would be their position, if the bill becomes law. And there can 
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be no mandatory law that all teachers ^all be recommended by the 
board of education. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then it is to the fact that it is not self-operative 
that you object? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir ; and also to the fact that there is no ex- 
amination between the groups. 

Many of these 145 teachers and 12 normal school teachers are 
trained teachers, and it will not be fair or just that they shall be thus 
penalized and put on a par with new and raw teachers recently ap- 
pointed, and who in four years will reach the maximum salary of 
f 1,000, the salary received by the seasoned, trained teacher who has 
been in the schools for years, or even less than new teachers, who by 
this law may be appointed at salaries even higher than present sea- 
soned teachers in the same grade of work. 

Groups C and D will not be grouped at all, as a special recommen- 
dation (as noted above) will be necessary to place a teacher at any 
one of the lowest salaries in Group C, and' every salary thereafter. 

You will remember that President Needham, before this committee, 
spoke of Group B, and said that Groups C and D he would recom- 
mend should be incorporated into one group, to be known as Group 
C, and that no examinations should apply, and that teachers, who 
he did not insist should be more than nve in number, should receive 
these special salaries upon special recommendation. The effect of 
that, I think, will be bad right straight through the system. It is 
always bad if at the top there are unassigned plums, because they are 
dangled before everyone, from the kindergarten assistant up, and the 
question of examinations in between becomes subsidiary to the ques- 
tion of making no enemies on the way up, and everyone who is inde- 
pendent and who is interested in more than the mere salary under 
which he or she is teaching is bound to make some enemies. 

Those teachers in the high schools now (four in number) receiving 
$1,500, by the operation of the law, will receive for the next salary 
$1,000, and no more unless specially recommended any year. 

Some of the heads of departments in the high schools and manual 
training schools, having as high as 20 teachers and 2,500 pupils 
under their educational supervision, will, by the law, receive $1,600, 
and no more unless specially recommended. Others will receive 
$1,500 only after three years, and no more unless specially recom- 
mended. 

By the operation of this law heads of departments may remain in 
the same " group " as teachers under their direction, and may receive 
no more salary than such teachers. This condition will be mani- 
festly unfair to the heads of departments on whom rests the respon- 
!sibility of supervision. 

Then, if there is to be no difference whatever in the manner of ad- 
ministering the schools (as suggested and recommended to you by the 
various associations at the historical Riggs House dinner) , the Com- 
missioners' bill goes on as follows: " By the operation of this law, all 
teachers other than normal, high, and manual training in the school 
system are placed and will have salaries in ' Classes ' without dis • 
tinction in ' Groups ; ' and a special recommendation is necessary to 
go from ' Class ' to ' Class.' The increase of salary is yearly and 
automatic within the ' Class.' " 
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In contrast, the normal, tiigh, and manual training teachers are 
the only teachers affected by a provision that a special recommenda- 
tion is necessary to go from one salary to the next within a " Class." 

It is possible for every fifth, sixth, and seventh grade teacher to 
reach $1,100 bv the operation of the law, or a salary of $100 more than 
the limit available by the operation of the law to the majority of the 
normal, high, and manual training school teachers. 

Every supervising principal, director of music, of drawing, of 
cooking, of physical training, of sewing, of kindergarten, of , pri- 
mary instruction, etc., every principal of a normal, high, and manual 
training school will be provided with an annual increase of $50 or 
of $100 for ten years, by the mere operation of the law and without 
any special recommendation. Every elementary school principal 
will have regular annual increases. But no such provision occurs for 
heads of departments in high and manual training schools. 

Every teacher from the third grade to the eighth grade, inclusive, 
is provided with 10 regular annual increases of salary of $25 to $40 
each. Every special teacher in the elementary schools may have at 
least as many increases of salary. 

By the operation of this bill the same principle of promotion will 
not obtain alike in elementary, manual training, high, and normal 
schools, thereby legalizing what certainly seems to be an unfair and 
unjust discrimination. 

By the operation of this law provision is not made that when the 
law becomes operative teachers now in the school system shall be first 
placed where they rightfully belong in recognition of their length of 
service, and that thereby the unavoidable injustices of the past be 
remedied. There should be a placing equalization of salaries before 
any bill is put into effect. 

The promotion of a teacher from the first or second grade class to 
the third, from the third or fourth to the fifth, sixth, or seventh 
grade classes, or from the seventh to the eighth grade class, by the 
operation of the law places such teacher in such advanced class with 
its series of annually increasing salaries, without special recommenda- 
tion for increase of salary within such advanced class. 

By the operation of this bill there is not provided the same con- 
sistent, fair, equable, and just principle to obtain in the case of 
the normal, high, and manual training school teachers, because the 
" groups " are not equal and coordinate with the " classes " of salaries 
provided for schools below the secondary schools. 

In view of these defects there was a petition brought to the board of 
education, and of this petition mention was made to this committee 
(and that gives me the right to mention it here) by President Need- 
ham, of the board of education — a petition of the high school teach- 
ers in the District, a petition to the board of education, asking that 
certain changes should be made in the official bill before it should 
pass, and that those changes should come to jout committee with all 
the prestige and authority which the board of education's and the 
Board of Commissioners' indorsement would give them. The sug- 
gestions were these. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You say that petition was sent to the board of edu- 
cation? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. It was sent to the board of education and it was 
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mentioned — not put in, I believe, but mentioned — ^by President Need- 
ham incidentally when he said that the high school teachers, in a 
petition before the board of education, had asked — ^all the high school 
teachers — ^not to have the salaries in C and D subject merely to 
special recommendation, but that they should be enterable upon by 
examinations. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That was signed by all the teachers in the high 
schools, was it ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That was signed by a committee representing the 
teachers of the high schools. The committee consisted of three from 
each of the four schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Have you a copy of it there ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. MoRiiELL. I would be glad if you would furnish the committee 
with a copy of it. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I read from their recommendations? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mrs. GiTTE]ftMAN. They read : 

(1) That teachers at present employed in the Washington high and manual- 
training schools shall, upon the passage of this bill, be placed in positions and 
at salaries in accordance with their length of service. 

(2) That after the passage of this bill appointment of new teachers shall be 
upon examination. 

This is rather interesting. I will not say, because of the high 
character of the teachers here, that it is extraordinary, because it is 
to be expected, but it is interesting that the teachers themselves beg 
for the examinations. [Reading:] 

(3) That Group A of the proposed schedule shall be changed to a period of* 
three years, with salaries at $800, $850, and $900, and remain probationary, as 
provided. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Pardon me; they simply refer to outside teachers? 

Mrs. Gptterman. Yes; to teachers not now in the force. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Or not coming from the 

Mrs. GriTTERMAN. From the normal schools; yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The normal schools ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. They do not refer to teachers going from one group 
to another, do they ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. They do in relation to Group D. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You mean in relation to those coming from Group C 
going to Group D ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir. I think — this, of course, is merely a 
matter of opinion, based upon some little experience, perhaps — ^that a 
ballot of the normal and high school teachers, especially if the ballots 
were not marked, would result in an almost unanimous expression of 
a wish for examinations. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Going from group to group ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. From group to group in the high schools means 
teaching unrelated subjects. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I am asking for information. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. From one salary class or group to another salary 
class or group and from group to group of studies. There were two 
kinds of groups, as we found the other day, in the high schools. They 
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contemplated no examination of successful probationary teachers — 
j. that is, no examination between salary groups A and B. [Reading:] 

j" (4) That Groups B, C, and D shall be groups of permanent tenhre, and that 

Group B shall range from initial salary of $1,000, by annual increases of $100, 
to $1,500, inclusive. 

(5) That a teacher completing Group A satisfactorily shall be at once placed 

i in Group B at the initial salary of that group. 

■ (6) That any teacher who has completed Group B is eligible to examination 

for entrance to Group C. 

; Mr. MoRRELL. You Said Group C ? 

I Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir. [Reading:] 

I That the promotion to the initial salary of Group C from Group B shall be 

made immediately after the teacher has satisfactorily passed such examination. 

(7) That promotion within Groups A»B, and C shall be every year, and with 
regular annual increase, as indicated, without special recommendation, and that 
promotion for such heads of departments as may be in Group C shall be under 
the same conditions as for teachers in that group. 

(8) That Group D shall contain only heads of departments in high and man- 
ual training schools, and that the promotion to the initial salary of Group D 
shall be upon examination, and that promotion within Group D shall be annual. 

This will be the immediate effect, and these are the remedies sug- 
gested by the committee of the high school teachers. 

Now for the cost of the Commissioners' bill. These tables show, 
first, the amount of increase over and above the present salaries nec- 
essary to place the officers or teachers of the grade schools alone at the 
initial salary fixed by law. This is called the " placing increase." 
Next is shown the first increase, in addition to the placing increase, 
to follow out the first effect due to the operation of the law. Next is 
shown the second increase, again to be applied to the salaries already 
•in force by virtue .of the first increase. Next is the third increase, 
w'hich affects the salaries, already increased by the placing increase 
and the second increase. The tables shoAv only the increases, but the 
total is given after the final tenth increase for all, to show how much 
additional increase over and above the amount carried by present 
appropriation there will be at the end of the ten-year period, the 
large part of the increase coming the first six years. 

The importance of these very dry details is evidenced by the fact 
that while w^e have been seventeenth, I think, in the list of cities in 
giving salaries to teachers and thirty-fifth in what the high school 
teachers got as salaries, we have been ninth in school expenditures, 
and I believe we are fifth, or something like that, in the number of our 
school buildings ; so that in the interest of economy, which any com- 
mittee is bound to consider somewhat in relation to these new bills, I 
do think it important to go into these very dry details. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You reier here simply to the extra cost of the table 
as adopted if the schedule is adopted ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. If the Commissioners' bill is adopted right 
straight through for the grade school salaries. 
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COLORED— REGULAR. 
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INCREASES. 

PlaciDg 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eii?hth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Total 



Supervis- 
ing prin- 
cipals (4). 



$1,000 
400 
400 
400 
. 400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 



6,000 



Princi- 
pals (40). 



$12,370 

1,550 

1,550 

1,560 

1,550 

670 

610 

370 

370 

180 

180 



20,950 



Teach- 
ers (306). 



$16,300 
7,996 
7,970 
7,970 
7,820 
4,695 
4,696 
4,695 
4,645 
4,195 
2,970 



73,950 



Total 
(349). 



$29,670 
9,945 
9,920 
9,920 
9,770 
5,765 
5,705 
5,466 
6,415 
4,775 
3,560 



99,900 



COLORED— SPECIAL. 



Directors 

(7). 



Teahers 

(38). 



Kindergarten. 



Principals 
(16). 



Teachers 
(16). 



Total. 



Special 

(77). 



Regul&r 
(349). 



Grand 
total 
(426). 



INCREASES. 

Placing 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Total 



$1,900 
850 
350 
350 
350 
850 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 



$1,035 
990 
940 
835 
485 
410 
326 
296 
85 
60 



$700 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
300 



$675 
400 
400 
400 
275 



$4,310 

2,140 

2,090 

1,985 

1,460 

1,160 

1,076 

1,045 

835 

810 

650 



$29,670 
9,945 
9,920 
9,920 
9,770 
5,765 
5,706 
6,465 
5,416 
4,775 
3,550 



5,400 



6,410 



4,600 



2,100 



17,560 



99,900 



$33,980 
12,085 
12,010 
11,905 
11,230 
6,925 
6,780 
6,510 
6,250 
5,585 
4,200 



117,460 





Colored, 

total (all) 

(426). 


White, 

total (all) 

(859). 


Grand 

total (all) 

(1,285). 


INCREASES. 

Placing 


$33,980 

12,085 

12,010 

11,905 

11,230 

6,925 

6,780 

6,610 

6,250 

5,585 

4,200 


$67,760 
25,705 
25,656 
25,385 
24,186 
16,280 
16,000 
15,700 
15; 216 
12,965 
9,875 


$101, 740 


First 


37,790 


Second 


37,665 


Third 


37,290 


Fourth 


35,415 


Fifth 


23,205 


Sixth 


22,780 


Seventh 


22,210 
21,465 
18,550 


Eighth 


Ninth 


Tenth ^ 


14,075 






Total 


117,460 


264,726 


372, 185 
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Table- B. — White and colored. % 
REGULAR. 





Snpervis- 
ins princi- 
pals (13). 


Principals 
(120r 


Teachers 

(939). 


Total 
(1,072). 


INCBBA8ES. 

PlacinfiT 


«8,260 
1.300 
1,800 
1,300 
1.300 
1,300 
1.300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1.300 


J88.250 

5.185 

5.185 

5.185 

5.185 

1.405 

1.345 

955 

905 

275 

250 


S50.090 
•24.920 
24,845 
24,745 
24,270 
16,595 
16,595 
16,565 
16,390 
14,160 
10,475 


991,590 


First ......: 


31,405 


Second 


81,330 


Third 


31,230 


Fourth , 


30.755 


Fifth ! 


19.800 


Sixth 


19.240 


Seventh 


18,820 


Eighth 


13.595 


Ninth 


15.735 


Tenth 


12,025 






Total 


16,250 


64,125 


239,650 


320,025 





WHITE AND COLORED. SPECIAL. 





Directors 

(15). 




Kindergarten. 


Total 

(213). 




(108). 


Principals 

(46). 


Teachers 

(44). 


INCREASES. 

Placing 

First 

Second 

Third 


13,250 
750 
750 
750 
760 
750 
750 
750 
760 
760 
750 


$3,150 
2,880 
2,830 
2,655 
1,580 
1,500 
1,166 
1,015 
520 
465 


$1,975 
1,655 
1,665 
1,655 
1,655 
1.655 
1,625 
1,625 
1.600 
1,600 
1,800 


$1,775 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

675 


$10,150 
6 385 
6,385 
6.060 


Fourth 


4,660 


Fifth 


3,905 
3,540 
3.390 


Sixth 




Seventh 




Eighth 




2,870 


Ninth 




2,816 
2,060 


Tenth 










Total 


10,750 


17,660 


18,000 


5,750 


52,160 





Table C. 
SUPERVISION. 



Supervis- 
ing princi- 
pals (13). 



Princip 

(120). 



Directors 

special 

branches 

(15). 



Kinder- 

^rten 

principals 

(46), 



Total 

(194). 



INCBEAfiES. 

Placing ' 

First 

Second : 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Total 



$3,250 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1,300 
1.300 



16,250 



$38,260 

6,185 

5,186 

6,185 

5,185 

1,405 

1,346 

956 

906 

275 

260 



$3,250 
750 
750 
750 
750 
760 
750 
750 
750 
750 
750 



64,125 



10,750 



$1,975 
1,655 
1.655 
1,665 
1,655 
1,655 
1,625 
1,6-25 
1,600 
1,600 
1,300 



18,000 



$46,725 
8.890 
8,890 
8.890 
8,890 
5.110 
5,020 
4,630 
4,555 
3,925 
3.600 



109.125 
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TEACHERS. 
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Regular 
(939). 


(108). 


Kindergar- 
ten asfflst- 
ants (44). 


Total 
(1,091). 


INCBEA8E8. 

Placing , 


• 

$50,090 
24,920 
24,845 
24,745 
24,270 
16,595 
16,595 
16,565 
16,390 
14,160 
10,475 


$8,li0 
2,880 
2,830 
2,555 
1,580 
1,500 
1,165 
1,016 
520 
465 


$1,775 

1,100 

1,100 

1,100 

657 


$55,015 


First 


28,900 


Second 


28,775 


Third...* 


28,400 


Fonrth 


26,525 


Fifth 


18,095 


Sixth 




17,760 


ggygQ^];} • . . 




17,580 


Eighth 




16,910 


Ninth 




14,625 


Tenth . 




10,475 










Total *. 


239,650 


17,660 


5,750 


268,060 







Tables A, B, and C shows the immediate or placing and the total 
ten-year increases in cost of H. R. 8472 or S. 2069: 

Table A. — Elementary schools^ officers^ and teachers. 
WHITE— REGULAR. 



• 


Supervis- 
ing princi- 
pals (9). 


Principals 

(90). 


Teachers 

(684). 


Total 
(728). 


INCREASES. 

Placing 


$2,250 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 
900 


$25,880 

3,635 

8,636 

. 3,685 

• 3,636 

736 

736 

586 

535 

96 

70 


$83,790 
16,925 
16,876 
16,776 
16,450 
11,900 
11,900 
11,870 
11,745 
9,965 
7,505 


$61,920 


First . 


21,460 


Second 


21,410 


Third 


21,310 


Fourth 


20,965 


Fifth 


18,535 


Sixth 


13,585 


Seventh 


13,355 


Eighth 


18,180 


Ninth 


10,960 


Tenth 


8,475 






Total 


11,260 


48,175 


166,700 


220,125 







WHITE— SPECIAL. 





Directors 
(8). 


Teachers 
(70). 


Kindergarten. 


Total. 


Grand to- 
tal (869). 




Principals 
(30). 


Teachers 
(28). 


Special 
(136). 


Regular 

(728). 


Placing 


$1,850 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 
400 


$2,115 

1,890 

1.890 

1,720 

1,145 

1,090 

840 

720 

485 

406 


$1,275 
1,255 
1.266 
1.256 
1,265 
1,256 
1,226 
1,225 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 


$1,100 
700 
700' 
700 
400 


$5,840 
4,246 
4,245 
4,075 
8,200 
2,746 
2,465 
2,846 
2,085 
2,006 
1,400 


$61,920 
21,460 
21,410 
21,310 
20,985 
18,585 
18,685 
18; 855 
18,180 
10,960 
8,475 


$67,760 


wrSt^.::::.::::. .:::::::::: 


26,706 


Second 


25,655 


Third 


25,385 


Fourth 


24,185 


Fifth 


16,280 


Sixth 




16,000 


Seventh 




15,700 


Eighth 




15,215 


Ninth 




12,966 


Tenth 




9,876 










Total 


5,850 


12,260 


13,400 


3,600 


84,600 


220,125 


254,725 







Now, in Table A, I would like to show you the amount of increase 
as outlined for each increase and total, first, for white schools, and 
then for the colored schools, giving the regular teachers and special 
teachers separately under each. We will take first Table A, the white 
school divisions. There are nine supervising principals. The in- 
creased placing would be $2,250. The first increase is $900, the sec- 
s D d— 06 18 
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end $900, the third $900, and so on through the ten increases. And 
then we would have a total of $11,250 for the nine supervising princi- 
pals. This is in the white elementary schools. In the white special 
grade studies there are eight directors ; the placing increase would Be 
f 1,350, and by increases of $400 a year these would come to $5,350 
for the tenth year. In the white elementary schools there are 90 prin- 
cipals. The placing increase is $25,880. The first increase is $3,635, 
the second the same, the third the same, the fourth the same, the fifth 
is $735, the sixth is $735, the seventh is $585, the eighth is $535, the 
ninth is $95, and the tenth is $70, making an increase of $43,175. 

In the special grade w^ork the total increase is $12,950 for 70 
teachers. In the elementary or grade schools there are 634 regular 
class teachers, the placing mcrease^ is $33,790, and the increase, th6 
total increase for the ten years, would be $165,700. 

In the special work the bill makes a distinction between kinder- 
garten principals arid kindergarten teachers which is, I believe, 
without precedent. The kindergarten principals are scarcely prin- 
cipals in the sense in which that is usually understood, but there are 
30 kindergarten principals, so called, and 28 kindergarten teachers 
in the white schools. In the elementary schools, as I say, the grade 
teachers, exclusive of principals and supervising principals, are 634 
in number, and their increase is $165,700. 

Mr. Greene. In ten years? * 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir. Their placing increase was $33,790. 
The 634 grade class teachers, then, would, after ten years, have an 
increase of $165,700. The kindergarten principals are 30, and their 
increase, after ten years, would be $13,400. The kindergarten teach- 
ers are 28, and their iftcrease, after ten years, $3,600, making a total in 
the elementary schools for 723 regular teachers and 136 special teach- 
ers as follows: The 723 regular teachers would have an increase of 
$220,125 in ten years, and the 136 special teachers would have an 
increase in ten years of $34,600. The grand total would be for 859 
regular and special teachers, $254,725. 

In the colored grade school divisions, just to give you the totals, 
there are 349 regular teachers, principals, and supervising principals, 
and there are 77 special teachers. The increase there after ten years 
would be, for all, $117,460. 

The grand total for 1,285 teachers in the elementary schools, both 
regular and special, would be $372,185. That is Table A. Some of 
the other tables I do not need to give you imless you particularly 
want them. Table B is for the white and colored combined. Table 
C gives the same data for the combined white and colored schools, 
separating the teachers from the supervisorv officers. That I would 
like to read to you, if I might. Under the head of supervision there 
are 13 supervising principals, with a total increase after ten years of 
$16,250. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is the increase ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The increase at the end of ten years; yes, sir. 
This is the increase. This is not what they are going to get as sal- 
aries. This is what you are going to give in the way of increases in 
addition to what you have been giving before. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I understand. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The increase over what you have been giving 
them for the 13 supervising principals is $16,250 at the end of ten 
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years. There are 120 principals whose increase after ten years will 
be $64,125. For the 15 directors of special branches there will be 
an increase after ten years of $10,750. For kindergarten principals, 
46 of them, the increase after ten years will be $18,000. The total 
for 194 supervising officers — the total of increase in ten years over 
and above what you have been giving — ^will be $109,125 for super 
vision. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is practically one-third of the total cost. Yoi' 
said the other amounted to $340,000, in round figures? , 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No; the other amount is $263,060, so that it is 
nearly one-half. 

Mr. MoRRBLL. Nearly one-half? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. As I remember, on the last figures you gave before 
you came to the supervision the amount was $340,000. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The total for supervising and teachers is $372,- 
465. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Now, your figures for supervision 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Are $109,125. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is what I said. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I thought you meant the total amount of teach- 
ers, exclusive of supervisors. 

Doctor Fardon. It is a little less than one-third. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The total amount of increase after ten years for 
the teachers will be only $263,060. So much for the cost of the grade 
school increases in the Commissioners' bill. 

Now, the actual cost, when applied to the present system, is found 
in Tables I, II, and their summaries. 

TABLES I, II, AND THEIB SUMMARIES, SHOWING ACTUAL COST OF H. R. 8472 OB 8. 2069. 

The official bill, or Babcock bill, will necessitate expenditures increasing 
during a period of ten years, until maximum salaries and expenditures are 
reached as noted below, and at the same time will commit the District to a 
continuation of such policy for all time. The computations are based upon the 
actual number of officers and teachers now in the service (February, 1906), no 
allowance whatever being considered or made for any increase due to the addi- 
tion of even a single officer or teacher, even should the compulsory-education 
law go into effect. It is evident that the natural growth of the system under 
such a policy will add enormously to the cost. The data are the best obtainable, 
and the error, in the results given below, insignificant. 

Elementary schools, 

I. Regular officers and teachers in elementary schools. 

These officers and teachers will draw salaries at the end of the period named 
and for every year thereafter. The majority reach maximum salary after 
about six years. 
<a) Principals of elementary schools (after four years) : 

3 at $2,000 $6,000 

2 at 1,900 3,800 

13 at 1,800 23,400 

3 at 1,700 5,100 

54 at 1,600 86,400 

10 at 1,450 14,500 

'21 at 1,300 27,300 

13 at 1,200 15,600 

1 at 1,000 1,000 

120 principals of elementary schools $183, 100 
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(5) 13 raperrlBiiig princiiMils (after tm years), at $3,250 $42,250 

(c) Grade teachers : 

Eighth grade (after ten years), 6 at $1,350 8, 100 

Fifth, sixth, and seventh, grades (after ten years), 296 at $1,100— 325, 000 

Third and fourth grades (after ten years), 286 at $900 257, 400 

First andseeond grades (after four years), 216 at $700 221,200 



904 grade teachers - 812,300 

Mcylel teachers (period varies), 23 at $900 $20,700 

Assistants (period varies), 7 at $700 to $900 

Eighth grade principals, 5 at $600 to $3,000 7, 900 

28,600 

(All of the model teachers may go to $1,100 each within seven years more, 
in which case $4,600 must be added to above. All of the five at $600 may go to 
$700 each within four years more, in which case $500 more must be added to 
the above; $5,100 in all.) 

II. Special directors and teachers in elementary schools: 
(a) Directors (after ten years) : 

1 (manual training) $3,^50 

1 (primary instmction) 2,100 

6 (one each of music, drawing, cooking, sewing,* 
physical training, and kindergarten), at $2,000 12,000 



8 directors of special branches 17, 350 

(h) Assistant directors (after ten years) : 

1 (primary instruction) $1,900 

6 (as above) at $1,800 1 10,800 

12,700 



15 directors and assistant directors, special branches ^- $30,050 

(c) Special teachers (exclusive of kindergarten), period varies: 

36 at $1,100 $39, 600 

24 at 900 21, 600 

35 at 700 24, 500 

13 at 600 7, 800 

108 special teachers * 93, 500 

(The 108 special teachers are in five classes from $500 to $1,350, which makes 
placing and promotion absurd. In additional periods of from 7 to 23 years, all 
of the above may reach $1,350 each and add $52,300 to the amount given.) 

(d) Kindergartens: 

Principals (after ten years), 46 at $900 $41,400 

Assistants (after four years), 44 at $600 26,400 

90 kindergartners 67, 800 

Elementary schools. 
Summary (1) : 

I. Regular officers and teachers in elementary schools — 

13 supervising principals $42,250 

120 principals 183, 100 

904 teachers 812,300 

23 model teachers •20, 700 

12 assistants to eighth-grade principals *7, 900 

1,072 regulf^r officers and teachers o$l,066,250 

•o Possible increase of $4,600.. » Possible Increase of $500. 

Possible increase of $5,100. 
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Summary (1) — Continued. ^ 

II. Directors and teachers of special branches In '^ 

elementary schools — 

18 directors and assistant directors : |30, 050 

108 teachers (exclusive of kindergarten) «93>500 

46 kindergarten principals 41,400 

44 kindergarten assistants 26,400 

213 directors, teachers, etc., of special branches $191, 350 

1,285 officers and teachers, elementary schools 1,2$7, 600 

Summary (2) : 

Elementary schools — 

Supervision — , 

13 supervising principals , 42, 250 

120 principals of elementary schools 185,100 

15 directors, special branches : 30,050 

46 kindergarten principals ^ 41,400 

194 supervising officers 296,800 

Teaching — 

904 grade teachers 812, 300 

23 model teachers , 620,700 

12 assistants to eighth-grade principals— 07,900 

108 special teachers (exclusive of kindergar- 
ten) ^ a93,500 

44 kindergarten assistants ' ' 26,400 

1,091 teachers *960, 800 

Total 1, 257, 600 

If, now, you will be kind enough to put before you Senate Docu- 
ment No. 94, Fifty-ninth Congress, and if you will be kind enough 
to turn to pages 14 and 15 of that document. Table D shows the aver- 
age yearly salaries of hi^h and elementary school principals and 
teachers in the various cities, grouped by population. This is sum- 
marized from the report of the committee appointed by the National 
Educational Association to investigate this matter, of which Mr. Har- 
ris, the Commissioner of Education, and President Butler, of Colum- 
bia College, and many other distinguished educators are members. 

On page 13, Table C, is a very interesting little list of high school 
teachers who have left Washington to accept better pay elsewhere. 
I refer to pages 13 and 14 together, because they ought to be consid- 
ered together. 

Of the 80 cities from 50,000 to a million inhabitants Washington 
is seventy-first in the average high school salaries paid to teachers. 
Washingix)n is twenty-second in the average elementary salaries paid 
to teachers. 

Among 19 cities with 200,000 to 1,000,000 Washington is nineteenth, 
or last in average high school salary, and thirteenth in average ele- 
mentary school salary. 

On pages 10, 11, and 12, Table B shows that in 16 leading cities 
there exists a system of regular annual increase in groups, with 
checks in some instances between the groups. If you will take the 

schools according to the Commissioners^ bill (H. E. 8472 or S. ), 

Group C, page 3, lines 19 to 22, you will see from Table B in Senate 

o Possible Increase of $52,300. c Possible Increase of $500. 

6 Possible Increase of $4,600. ^ Possible increase of $57,400. 
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Documeiit,94 that the high school teacher is the only teacher who does 
not have the regular increase. The supervising principals are to have 
it continuously for ten years without special recommendation. This 
is a condition without precedent, because in other cities the supervis- 
ing principals are supposed to have had the regular ten-vear increase 
as teachers and l^hen to have reached the flat salary of supervising 
principals. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Jjpes the bill provide for an annual increase for ten 
years? ' 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir; the supervising principals have sm an- 
nual increase for tei\ years. 

Mr. MoRRELL. In what manner would the duties of the supervising 
principal, outside of, of course, the length of service, warrant an 
increase of salary? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. If the necessity for the department of super- 
vising principals be granted, I can see no reason, unless the schools 
were enlarged, the schools under his supervision were enlarged, and 
then probably his district would be cut in half and .we would have a 
new supervising principal to provide for. 

Mr. MORRELL. May I ask you to answer that question. Doctor 
Stuart? What was the basis of reasoning by which it was incor- 
porated in this bill ttiat the supervising principal should have an 
annual increase of salary, except length of service ? 

Mr. Stuart. The length of service was considered, and the prin- 
ciple in that bill of beginning at a minimum, a comparatively low 
salary, and 

Mr. MoRRBLL. Yes ; but what is there in the duties of a supervising 
principal to warrant an increase in salary? I fail to see, except the 
fact that he has been there ten years. 

Mr. Stuart. The constant increase of his duties, of course 

Mr. MoRRELL. How do they increase ? 

Mr. Stuart. The growth of the schools constantly adds to the 
number of school supervisors. 

Mr. MoRRBLL. Yes; it adds to the number of school supervisors, 
but it does not add any peculiarly new duties on the part of each 
supervisor. 

Mr. Stuart. No ; but it adds to his duties materially. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I thought you said it added to the number of super- 
visors. 

Mr. Stuart. I mean that very thing. There are a number of 
school buildings added each year. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But there are more supervisors added. 

Mr. Stuart. It is a question between increasing the number of 
officers and increasing the salary. One of the two, of course, would 
have to occur. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Do you not think better results would be secured 
by increasing the force rather than by increasing 4:he salary ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; oh, yes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then why should we have in this bill (H. E. 8472) 
a provision incorporated not for increasing the force, but simply to 
increase the salary ? 

Mr. Stuart. I think that the feeling of the board was that these 
supervising men, who had as many as 100 teachers in their groups, 
were entitled to a salary, a maximum salary, of something like 
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$3,000, which would correspond to the salary of a principal, we will 
say, of a building in New York, where they rise to $3,500. Now, as 
a choice between starting these men at such a large salary and making 
that drain on the appropriations, the board chose to start them at a 
very small increase and let them rise in time to that amount. I think 
that w^s the idea, Mr. Chairman, and that thought runs all through 
this board of education bill, as I will explain when I take it up. 

Mr. MoRRELL. In the case of the teachers there seems to be reason 
for it. But in the case of the supervision I fail, personally, to see 
any reason for an increase. 

Mr. Stuart. I think personally it would be better to give a man 
who has risen to that place through length of service and efficiency 
an adequate salary. 

Mr. MoRBELL. And let him stay there. 

Mr. Stuart. An adequate sum and let it stand. But I am sure 
that the only thought in the board was that instead of doing that and 
making the amount seem large, they made a small increase, starting 
at $2,250, and give this annual increase, which, of course, would 
operate in that a man would drop out from time to time and another 
man would begin at the minimum salary. That would be the case 
through all the teaching force — one dropping out would be replaced 
by one at a minimum salary. 

Mrs. Gitterman. This regular annual increase for ten years in the 
salaries of the supervising principals, and without any special rec- 
ommendation, is a condition without precedent in the whole country, 
either with the schools that are working under the old systems like 
Washington or in the schools of the cities that in the last ten years 
have reformed their schools and have remodeled their school law. 

Mr. Stuart. Is there not an annual increase in the other bill, run- 
ning, I believe, to three years, under the group principal ? The group 
principal in the other bills means, undoubtedly, supervising prin- 
cipal. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I think that is so in the Foster bill ; I think not 
in the others. 

Mr. Stuart. My idea i^ that a man ought to get a big salai*y. If 
you can not get him enough, it is better to let him start at a low sal- 
ary and reach a maximum in ten years. There is not much precedent 
for that, I will say to Mrs. Gitterman. 

Mrs. Gitterman. There is not any. 

Mr. Stuart. What they ought to do would be to put it at the figure 
where it ought to be and let it stand. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Page 16 of Senate Document No. 94, Table E, 
shows that among the leading 24 cities the probationary period for 
teachers is from one to five years, the average being three years. 

If you will turn back to page 9 for a moment you will see, in chap- 
ter 2(a), that in nearly every city except Washington an examination 
or a college degree is required for entrance. On page 9 the summary 
of Table B shows that in nearly every city except Washington an 
examination or college degree is required for entrance, the examina- 
tion being requisite m those cities which have recently reorganized 
their systems and provided the largest salaries, as New York and 
Chicago and St. Louis. When the reorganization took place in New 
York our President, President Roosevelt, was governor of New York 
and helped Superintendent Maxwell in the passage of an organic law 
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providing for automatic increases with increased qualifications and a 
system of examinations as checks between groups. 

And I have here, in case you should desire to have it, a copy of the 
New York charter's educational provisions. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think the committee would be very glad indeed to 
have it. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Tumiug back to Senate Document No. 94, on 
pages 10-12, Table B, you will see that in New York and Chicago 
high school teachers pass into the second group upon having ade- 
quately served for a probationary period or three years and passed 
an examination. In New York high school teachers pass on into the 
highest-salary group after ten years of automatic increase upon 
another examination of greater diflSiculty. 

I would like to say now that I am just continuing in this way the 
analysis of the Commissioners' bill and of the suggestions that come 
to one in reading it over. If vou will allow me just in this way to 
take up the Commissioners' bill and Senate Docimient 94, and refer 
to them from time to time, I would like to do so. 

Table B is on pages 1(>-12, and the summary of that table is on 
page 9. . 

I want to say right here that these cities are not selected because 
they seem to prove our point, but because they have lately reorganized 
their school system. 

To continue: In Chicago the examination for entrance into the 
second group is upon the method of teaching the subject taught, and 
the examination for the highest group is upon school management, 
psychology, the history of education, and, hygiene. In Washington 
there is no entrance examination for high school teachers and no rule 
for promotion. As your committee will see by cases to be submitted, 
sometimes it is upon longevity in the service, sometimes it is upon 
longevity in the grade immediately below, sometimes upon neither, 
and sometimes, principally — as avowed, not by the highest appoint- 
ing powers, but by those supervisory officers to whom the instructions 
come as to who should get the promotion — ^because the applicant for 
promotion is a man. 

Superintendent Stuart said here that Washington gloried in pay- 
ing the same salaries for equal work to men and women. It may 
be interesting in this connection to note that there are no women 
who are supervising principals, although there are among the prin- 
cipals some very able women who have applied for the post, women 
whom the superintendent the other day so truly characterized as the 
" salt of the earth." • 

I have not with me, but it could very easily be procured by your 
committee, the report of the Bureau of Education for 1903; and 
would you be willing to have that before you when you consider the 
school bill after these hearings ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. This 1903 report, on page 5, shows that the 
authority to examine candidates for teachers^ certificates is vested, in 
the greatest number of cases examined (27), in a board of examiners. 
If we may now turn back to Senate document 94, on page 17, table 
E, in the last column but one, shows that a board or examiners is 
created for cities in the State by statutory law in New York, Massa- 
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chusetts, California, Ohio, New Jersey, and Nebraska. In the New 
York charter the provision says : 

Section 1089. A board of examiners is hereby constituted, whose duty it shall 
be to examine all applicants who are required to be licensed in and for the 
city of New York, and to issue to those who pass the required tests of character, 
scholarship, and general fitness, such licenses as they are found entitled to 
receive. Such board of examiners shall consist of the city superintendent of 
schools, together with four persons appointed -by the board of education upon 
the nomination of the city superintendent. The terms of the first four exam- 
iners so appointed shall be one, two, three, and four years, respectively, and as 
their terms respectively expire, their successors shall be appointed for a full 
term of six years, which shall thereafter be the full and regular terra of office 
of said examiners. 



To be eligible to appointment as an examiner, an applicant must 
some one of the following qualifications, to wit: (a) A degree or diploma of 
graduation from a college or university recognized by the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, together with at least five years* successful 
experience in teaching since graduation, (h) A State certificate obtained as 
the result of an examination held since 1875, together with at least ten- years* 
successful experience in teaching, (c) The highest certificate for a principal 
or superintendent in force when this act takes effect in any city included in 
the City of New York as constituted by this act, together with at least ten 
years* successful experience in teaching. No associate city superintendent, 
district superintendent, principal or teacher in the City" of New York shall %e 
allowed to serve on the board of examiners. 

And provision is made for eligible lists, and so forth. The argu- 
ment for a board of examiners can best be taken up in considering 
one of the bills in which that provision appears, I think in all four 
of the Goulden bills, but it is interesting to note in that connection 
that in Washington the marks received by the same teacher from her 
different supervisors would often vary widely. Each teacher has 
^ree supervisors, as you know, under the present Washington sys- 
tem, and the marks received by the teacher from the three supervis- 
ing officers often differ very largely from each other, so that the uni- 
versal desire on the part oi our teachers for a board of examiners is 
based upon the actual fact that with every intention to do justice 
and to be equitable, it is very hard to wholly eliminate the personal 
equation, except in a board of examiners. 

Mr. Greene. Promotions are not made on the strength of the re- 
ports of the supervisors? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Not entirely, sir. 

Mr. Greene. How are promotions made now ? 

Mr. Stuart. On length of service and efficiency. 

Mr. GiUEENE. Which has the most weight? 

Mr. Stuart. Both have weight. 

Mr. Greene. But it is not done wholly on the report of the super- 
visors ? 

Mr. Stuart. Oh, no ; not wholly on either element. 

Mr. Greene. I would like to ask Mrs. Gitterman if she thinks it 
is a safe and sound proposition to promote a teacher simply upon the 
result of an examination ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. I have never held that it would be either safe or 
right. 

Mr. Greene. You think all those conditions should have their 
effect? 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think that longevity of service and personal 
character, personal efficiency, physical condition, executive ability, 
influence upon the children, ability to come into contact with the 
parents of the children, and scholarship should determine it.' 

Mr. Greene. Whom would you have determine? You have named 
quite a number of things, and I think they are all good. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Eight of them, I think. 

Mr. Greene. Yes; I think they are all good, but how would you 
arrive at it? What would you determine it on ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The fact that a teacher has successfully survived 
the probationary period and has been assigned to a position in which 
the tenure is permanent would put the presumption in her favor that 
she was possessed of those eight qualifications. As to those of the 
qualifications which are strictly professional, the presumption would 
be in her favor about those, because under the system suggested she 
could not have become even a probationary teacher except upon either 
examination or upon graduation from one of the Washington normal 
schools. The physical condition would be determined by the cer- 
tificate of a physician in good standing. The Very impersonal and 
civil-service spirit of some of these bills, I think of almost all of them, 
is ^apparent by the fact that they provide that all the teachers should 
have their certificates from the same physician, the head physician of 
medical inspection. 

In New York, for example, there are two physicians appointed to 
serve as physicians to the board of education, with a special salary. 
They are to have their office hours at su<ih times during the week as 
the teachers can reach them and on Saturdays, and from one or the 
other of these two physicians-— one a man and one a woman — each 
teacher must receive a certificate of physical ability, to undertake the 
duties which are to be assigned. It does away with any "good 
nature " — I mean the pull of good nature — and I think that almost 
all the family physicians are glad to be relieved of the old plan, 
whereby their own patients came to them for certificates. I imagine 
that in many ways Doctor Kingsman would probably be immensely 
relieved. 

The other qualifications, those of executive ability, those of good 
influence on the children, those of ability to come into contact with 
the parents of the children (and that part of our conception of the 
teacher's function is of the very highest) — all those are matters 
which, even though they can not be gauged or measured, are, I think, 
readily ascertainable by the people above her — the principal if she be 
a teaclier in a school, or the superintendent if she be a principal. 

The superintendent has suggested that promotion is sometimes 
upon longevity in the service and sometimes upon efficiency. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ajid the marks are sometimes very different. 
The teachers are marked three times, which is one of the reasons, we 
think, that so many of the men have left. They have left mostly be- 
cause of the salary, but partly also because men do not submit to the 
sort of supervision under which women develop more patience. They 
are marked three times, and the marking goes in to the board of 
education. 

Mr. MoRRELL. How do you mean they are marked three times ? 

Mr. Greene. Are there three different supervisors ? 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN, Each teacher has three different supervisors and 
each teacher is marked three times. Each teacher is marked by the 
principal, by the special teacher, and by the supervising principal, 
if it is in a grade school; by the principal, the head of the depart- 
ment, and the director of high schools, if it is in a high school; by 
the principal, by the head of the department, and by tiie director of 
manual training, if it is in the manual training school. 

Mr. Stuart. I should like to make a statement in regard to this 
matter of rating teachers and promotions, but I would rather not do 
it now. I would rather take it up as one. I could make correctioils 
here, but I think it would be better if I took the whole thi^g up at 
once. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN, I would be so glad to have corrections made as 
we go along. We are not lawyers who are holdinff contentions 
against each other or arguing opposing briefs, but j>eopTe who are all 
trying to arrive at the facts. 

Mr. Stuart. Very welL Teachers are not marked by the prin- 
cipals. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. What are the markings? 

Mr. Stuart. There are not three. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There are not three ? 

Mr. Stuart. No. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I ask what they are? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then what is the syst«n of marfcing? 

Mr. Stuart. Rating teachers for efficiency 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stuart (continuing). Prevails in most cities. The teachers 
are rated by the supervising principal — ^by the group principal, as 
you may call him, and in the high sdioola by the director. Then the 
special teacher hands in an estimate of the teacher — ^the teacher of 
music, for instance — ^but that has very little weight in the matter of 
promotion. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Does the principal of a school or a building hand in 
any marks in connection with the teachers tinder him ? 

Mr. Stuart. We have no principals of buildings in the ordinary 
sense, excepting in the high schools. We have no principals in the 
District of Columbia who are not class teachers. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Those principals, then, do not hand in 

Mr. Stuart. They do not rate the teachers. 

Mr. MoRRELL. They do not rate the teachers at all ? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir; they do not rate the teachers. You under- 
stand that, Mrs. Gitterman? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Yes ; but they report upon her, which is equiva- 
lent to rating and identical with marking. 

Mr. Stuart. They are merely administrative officers, so far as the 
handling of the question is concerned, and they have no duties in the 
schoolrooms and have no right in there in connection with the studies. 
That makes the duties of these supervisors or group principals more 
extensive. They have to look after teaching. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Then instead of there being three systems of rating 
there is only one ? 

Mr. Stuart. There is substantially only one. The man who is 
responsible for the ranking and promotion of the teacher of course 
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calls to his aid all the information he can get from all sources. He 
would naturally ask the principal, the woman in charge of the build- 
ing, if a certain teacher, his subordinate, is prompt in her attention to 
her duties about the building. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But that rating goes in as his rating? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir ; that ratmg goes in as his rating. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And does not go in separately from his rating at all ? 

Mr. Stuart. No, sir; not at all. It is the rating of the supervis- 
ing officer, who takes all the information he can get upon the subject, 
including the opinion of the music teacher and of the principal ox 
the building, but not, in the case of the principal of the builcung, a 
formal rating. That would not be true m the high schools. In the 
high schools a principal does rate, but not the special teacher. So 
that two people are rating in the high schools, one the high school 
principal and the other the director of high schools. You might say 
there were two people or two different instrumentalities in the graded 
schools, the supervisor and the special teacher. I will produce those 
regulations before the committee. I would be very glad to give you 
that whole story as to the way it is done. 

Mrs. Curtis. Then it must be a different condition existing with 
our colored. I know that Miss Merritt, of the primary grade, passes 
upon the colored teachers, and even the supervising principal, under 
whose district this also passes, because we have had so much trouble 
about the teachers bringing in these different markings. Miss Mer- 
ritt would claim that she had marked a teacher in such and such a way, 
and the supervising principal would claim that he had marked that 
teacher in such and such a way, and they were very different, and 
then the colored principal would put both markings together. 

Mr. Stuart. This is a oase of two pfeople getting together and 
coming to an understanding. If they do not come to an under- 
standing, of course that, is the result. 

Mrs. Curtis. I was not speaking of the system, but when they do 
not get promotions before the end of the year they feel that it is due 
either to Miss Merritt's rating or to the rating of the supervising 

Principal, and they go to those two heads to get their ratings as to 
ow they have stood during the year. 

Mr. Kelly Miller. Would not that be true of the first, second, 
and third grades? 

Mrs. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. There seems to be a difference of opinion as to mark- 
ing the colored high school on M street. 

Mr. Moore. You have two of the high school teachers present here. 

Mr. Stuart. The director of the high schools does the marking 
in the high schools. 

Mrs. IVfijRRAY. Does the principal of the high schools mark any of 
the teachers? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mrs. Murray. In a case where the principal of the high school 
asks to have the teacher removed for inefficiency, and the director 
insists that she be promoted, what do you do then? 

Mr. Stuart. I did not quite get that. 

Mrs. Murray. Suppose the principal of the high school requests 
the removal of a teacher for inefficiency, and the director of the high 
school requests her promotion, how do you settle the matter on that? 
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Mr. Stuart. That opens up the M Street High School case, which 
I am not able to settle. 

Mrs. Murray. It would appear that there is a difference in the 
two ratings. 

Mr. Stuart. Everybody has had a hand in it. 

Mrs. Murray. I am after the marking systtoi. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I am informed that if the student is studying two 
subjects, or a teacher has two subjects to teach, they get four marks 
in the high school. 

Mr. Stuart. Are you speaking of the high school teacher gen- 
erally? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stuart. I do not know exactly what that means. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Somebody said that there are two of the high 
school teachers here. Perhaps they can explain that? 

Mr. Stuart. I suppose that is a reference to what has been spoken 
of as lateral supeFvision. In the hi^h schools the head of the depart- 
ment of English has some supervision over the teaching of English 
through all of the high schools, and the head of the Latm has super- 
vision in a way over the teaching of Latin in all of the high schools. 
But those people do not give marks. 

Mr. MoRRELL. May I ask tiie teachers here from the high school, 
when a teacher in the high school has two subjects, do you Imow what 
the system is as to that? 

Mr. Thomas. The teacher in the high school gets three marks, and 
the teacher of two subjects would get four — one from the teacher in 
each of those studies, one from the principal, and one from the head 
of that department. 

Last year I remember one teacher that got E from the principal, 
which is the highest mark ; F from the director, which is two grades 
below E, and P from the head of his department, whi6h is the lowest 
mark — ^poor. So that there are three marks. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Three marks with one subject? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And four marks with two subjects? 

Mr. Thomas. Yes, sir. Of course you have an additional head of 
a department if you teach two subjects. 

Mr. MoRRELL. And it is on the basis of these marks that an average 
is arrived at? 

Mr. Thomas. I do not know about an average. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Or the efficiency is arrived at? 

Mr. Thomas. I suppose so; the promotion. 

Mr. Stuart. There is really only one responsible person for thisr 
rating of the teachers, and that is, in the graded schools, the super- 
vising principal, and in the high schools the director of high schools. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes ; but then he arrives at his condusions from this 
system of marking? 

Mr. Stuart. He would arrive at his conclusions as anyone would 
arrive at his conclusions, by getting information from all available 
sources. 

Mr. MoRRELL. It has to be either a system of marking or else oral 
answers to questions that he might propound. It must oe one or the 
other. 

Mr. Stuart. It is passing upon the work of the teacher; and 
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whedier it is in the form of a record handed in or wheth^ it is calling 
npcm die person immediatelT in charge to give an opinion about the 
teadier's wi»*k in that subject, you see it amounts to the same thing. 
You have gcH; to get a judgment, and vou have either got to get it by 
an examination, which it is sugj^ested is not the best way alone 

Mr. MoBKELL. I think the weight of the cTidenoe that we have had 
here has been rather leadiDg us to believe that it would be the best 
way. 

Mr. Stcabt. I understood Mrs. Gitterman to say that she did not 
believe that a writt^i examination was a sound orit^on. 

Mr. MosselL If that was to be the only criterion, because you can 
take people who can pass an examination, and they would be utterly 
unfitted to be teachers; but of course the vnitten examination as the 
foundation and then the other qualifications coining in addition go 
to form a good instructor. I think that was what Mrs. Gitterman 
meant. 

Mr. Stuabt. For example, in civil-service promotions I think it is 
universal that the written examination counts 60. 

Mr. MoBBEix. Yes. 

Mr. Stuabt. The judgment of the executive officer counts 40 per 
cent. Now, how the ju^^ent of that executive officer is arrived at 
in the civil service I do not know, but the man at the head of the 
department very likely gets his knowledge of the clerk's efficiency 
by consulting the chief clerk, who, in turn, must consult some one 
who has immediate charge of the man in question. So that I think 
that is substantially what we are doin^ now. 

Doctor Fabdon. That is the case m the prcxnotions in the civil 
service. 

Air. Stuabt. I said promotions. 

Doctor Fabdox. I did not understand you. 

Mr. MoBBELL. It is practically coming down to the fact that there 
are the three examinations or markings that Mrs. Gitterman suggested, 
certainly in the instances just cited by the gentleman who was an 
instructor in a high school. 

Mr. Stuabt. The rating, you mean, the oral examination of the 
teacher. You said "* examinations.'' You did not mean that? 

Mr. MoBBELL. No; I did not mean that. 

Mr. Stuabt. At best, you can not get teachers of the proper kind 
without supervision. The question is how much of it and what kind. 

Mr. Thomas. You asked me a while ago whose judgment prevailed 
about the teacher when she got three marks? 

^Ir. MoBBELL. Yes. 
• Mr. Thomas. I would say in answer to that, the person who pre- 
sumably knows the least about the work in the hi^ school. For 
instance, Mr. Hughes, I know, in a good many instances has pre- 
vailed, and if you will allow me to cite a personal instance, I would 
say that occurred when he could be presumed to know the least 
about it. For instance, in my own case, school opened the 18th of 
September, and Mr. Hughes did not come to my room until the middle 
of February, and at the same time he had been at the school several 
times. Now, the principal is right in the building and has super- 
vision over 25 teachers and is in the room quite often, and yet his 
mark probablv would prevail oyer hers, altliough she knows most 
about the work done in the building. 
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Mr. Stuart. That is the M Street High School, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MoRRELL. What I am trying to get at is this : Does the director 
of high schools arrive at the marking that he gives from the marks 
that are submitted to him by the principal ? 

Mr. Thomas. No, sir; because I know a good many of the marks 
that have been handed in by the principal have been overruled by 
the director, and really he has confined his visits to a few of the 
faculty, and has confined his conferences to a few of them, and he 
knows but little about the work of many of the other teachers there ; 
yet his marking will prevail over those of the principal, who knows 
all of them. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The point that I was trying to make' was the 
lack in the official bill of any examination or any set standard for 
promotion other than longevity in certain cases. 

It is perhaps natural that an examination which is not held by a 
board of examiners should be often suited to the personality of the 
candidate. That, it seems to me, is a very important consideration. 
For candidates for positions which are of a more or less confidential 
character, the appointive power should be hampered just as little as 
possible, because there the personal equation must come in; the 
secretary to the superintendent; the clerk to the superintendent; 
possibly — very likely — the assistant superintendents, people like 
those, whose relations are more or less confidential; in their cases it 
is quite understandable that the appointment might be, with pro- 
priety, an appointment without examination, or with a special ex- 
amination when the place falls vacant — prepared by the person who 
has the appointing power. But the entire civil-service spirit of the 
past few years is indicative of an attempt to limit the freedom of 
the appointive power, which, while it shall have something to say, 
shall not have everything to say about appointments which he within 
his or her sphere of influence. For instance, teachers are more or 
less public officials, and the service they perform is a public service. 
Now, everything that safeguards them in their attempts to enter the 
profession, and everything that safeguards them in their tenure when 
once established, everything that makes for their self-respect and 
their progress intellectually, we ought to encourage. The community 
has the responsibility for public service ; it has not the responsibilitj^ 
for confidential clerks and aides. So that the omission of the board 
of examiners, the leaving of the fixing of qualifications for exami- 
nation to the appointive power, is no longer usual in school sys- 
tems where the civil-service spirit obtains, and ought to be changed 
in every city where it still obtains. 

I think we can say that much without being personal and without 
making any reflections for the moment upon the variable methods of 
promotion to which Mr. Stuart has referred. 

I have spoken of the fact that the three marks of the head of the 
department, of the principal and of the supervising principal or of 
the director, often differ about the same teacher, and in the discussion 
that followed it was made clear that I had used an infelicitous word. 
I should not have spoken of marks or ratings. I should have said the 
result of the observation upon the teacher. And what the teachers 
in Washington object to almost more than anything else is that they 
are microscopically observed. They are microscopically observed 
three times, and they feel that they are either fit to teach or not fit to 
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teach, and if they are fit to teach they would like to teach and be 
judged by the results and not be judged by three observers who differ. 
The amount of observation, they feel, is a hardship. They may be 
right or they may be wrong. This is a system where promotions go 
by standards set, I will not say even for the candidate, but framed 
for each vacancy as it arises; framed at the moment for a vacancy. 
Such a system, making for loyalty to persons instead of to principles 
and beliefs, does not encourage pedagogical develoj)ment. Super- 
intendent Maxwell, at the National Educational Association meetmg, 
1905, is quoted as saying that no teacher should cringe or sacrifice 
freedom of thought to superior power. A number of school superin- 
tendents, in their reports for 1905, have said that they have welcomed 
the reorganization of salary systems and the introduction of exami- 
nation requirements as taking this personal element out of the pro- 
fession. 

I think it was Congressman Goiilden who said at some hearing here 
the other day that Mr. Maxwell said he had found it an immense 
relief having a board of examiners, and he had said it was an immense 
relief to him that there were open eligible lists of teachers to which 
he could refer, and that he had no further responsibility. 

I think it is possible that the present board of education, if the new 
system went into effect, would be the very first to say next year before 
your body that the method of examination and that the method of 
publicity (which I shall come to later) had been of incalculable help 
and relief to them, because to-day the board of education both in the 
employment of teachers and in pupil matters, such as giving diplomas, 
feels the force of a limited, powerful, public opinion ; it feds the force 
of that interested section of public opinion which has cognizance of 
what is going on, and which is very strong — we might almost say 
imperative. To give you an example, there is an example on record 
in the Eastern ifigh School of a boy who had a deficiency mark in 
deportment. 

The parent of the boy came to the teacher and insisted that that 
mark should be erased, and the brave New England woman teacher 
who had given it refused to erase it. The parent said that he or she 
had an appointment that afternoon with one of the newspaper re- 
porters, and would " show up " the teacher in the public prints; and 
I can testify from pei:gonal feeling that no worse threat can easily 
be made to a sensitive woman than newspaper notoriety. This 
teacher, brought up with a New England conscience, refused to erase 
the deficiency mark in deportment. The principal was appealed to, 
and the principal made no requirement of the teacher to change this 
mark. The parent, however, was still insistent, and the board of 
education was made to feel the force of that parental section of public 
opinion. Now, if that matter had been considered in public, the 
general body of public opinion would have stood behind the board in 
its response to this kind of force, but it was not, and the result was 
that the board of education directed the principal to change the 
teacher's mark on the deportment record of that child. Perhaps that 
is a small thing, but not for the boy's future or the school's discipline. 

Then, you will remember what you heard the other day about the 
diplomas being given to the children whom the director of high 
schools thought too much conditioned to receive high school diplomas. 
Perhaps that is a small thing. 
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In another special school a few blocks away the principal was 
directed by the board of education to give a mock diploma without 
any signature whatever, on the ground that the boy who was to re- 
ceive it was a popular cadet, and the parents of the school expected 
him to graduate with his class. 

Mr. MoKRELL. When did that occur ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think it was last year. Whatever year Booker 
Washington spoke at the graduation exercises. 

Mr. MoRRELL. In one of the high schools? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I am trying very hard not to embarrass anyone 
and not to be personal. If you wish me to give the name, I will 
give it. 

Mr. MoRRBLL. Yes; I think the names have been given in other 
instances by other people. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I did not want to be compared with some of the 
I)eople who have given names, because the Public Education Associa- 
tion is not personal in its attitude at all. Its interest is in the schools 
and in public education along all lines, as its name implies. 

Mr. MoRRELL. It was stated that there were only two instances 
where a diploma had been given that had not been properly filled out 
and signed. > 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Probably you would be willing to ask the person 
who made that statement if such a diploma had ever been given, and 
possibly he would give the details. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I do not want to embarrass you, of course, but 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. In one sense it does not embarrass me, except that 
I am afraid it will embarrass other people. 

Mr. MoRRELL. But having mentioned it, I think the committee 
would be glad to know of something specific about it ; otherwise we 
will pass it. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. It was in the Armstrong Manual Training 
School, and the principal. Doctor Evans, was the one required to give 
the diploma unsigned oy anyone. It had no signature at all. It was 
not even " a bogus diploma ; " it was a mock diploma — a plain, blank 
piece of paper. 

Mr. Stuart. I do not remember any such instance. 

Mrs. Curtis.' Why, Mr. Stuart, she is speaking of the Albert boy's 
case. That is the case she is referring to. 

Mr. Stuart. I have not the histon^ of the Albert boy. 

Mrs. Curtis. It is your brother, Mrs. Murray, who is the principal 
of the Armstrong Training School ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. How IS that? 

Mrs. Curtis. I say that Mrs. Murray is the sister of Doctor Evans, 
the principal of the Armstrong Manual Training School. I am a 
personal friend of Mr. aiid Mrs. Albert, and I faiow all about the 
Albert case. I will give you the history of the Albert case if you 
want it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Take that up, if Mrs. Gitterman wants it. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I would like to hear it. We have verified only 
the bare facts which I stated, and Mr. Stuart has told us he does not 
know the case. 

Mrs. Curtis. Arthur Albert, who was captain of Company B, 
the winning company of the colored high school cadet corps, was a 
pupil in the Armstrong Manual Training School. While there as a 
« D o— 06 ^19 
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pupil he took a civil-service examination and was appointed in the 
navy-yard, and he attended his work by night and in the daytime 
was a pupil in the Armstrong Training School. I think he missed 
one or two drills, when Doctor Evans ordered that he would no longer 
continue as captain, and a young lieutenant, Weedon, was assigned 
as captain of his company. Mr. Albert felt that an injustice had 
been done, as he had only missed these two drills, and he appealed to 
Doctor Evans, who gave" him no answer upon the question. He then 
took the question to the board, and the board recommended, after 
serious consideration, that the boy should graduate and receive his 
diploma. 

On the night of graduation I was present in Convention Halk 
Arthur Albert did not go on the platform at first. Mrs. Francis, 
who was one of the trustees, stepped to Mr. Gordon, a trustee, and 
said, " Well, Arthur Albert, I insist, must graduate. The board has 
so ordered it." He says, " What shall I do?" She says, " You will 
have either to go down and escort him up on this platform or I will 
do it myself." At that Mr. Gordon went down and got young 
Albert and brought him on the rostrum. He was then graduated by 
being handed a diploma without any signatures on it. What trans- 
pired after that I d'o not know. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That practically bears out Mrs. Gitterman's state- 
ment. 

Mr. Stuart. I think I recall most of the circumstances of that 
case, now that Mrs. Curtis mentions it. I do not think there was any 
question there of qualification. There were no conditions. 

Mr. MoRRELL. No conditions ? That is what you said. 

Mr. Stuart. It was a question whether the boy had withdrawn 
from school or not, or, having withdrawn, whether he had a right to 
come back again and resume his place, and that was the point at issue 
between the principal of the school and the board, and the board said 
that the boy had a right to come back and graduate. I think that is 
correct. 

Mrs. Curtis. Did I make my statement correctly ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; I was just stating that there was no question of 
conditions there. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. On the same point, the evil of restricted pub- 
licity, another illustration of it is possible, in this way : When teach- 
ers and principals, for instance, unite in suggesting that pupils should 
not be graduated, there is a certain amoimt of a section of public 
influence which is brought to bear upon the board, without the back- 
ing that general public opinion would bring to the board. 

Mrs. Curtis. Mrs. Murray has just bent over to me and said that 
Mr. Albert was at her house night before last, and stated that that 
boy has not yet received his diploma. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Has never received what diploma ? 

Mrs. Curtis. Has never received any diploma outside of the un- 
signed diploma that he received that evening. 

Mrs. GriTERMAN. There are other cases where it is very difficult for 
the principals to keep discipline because of this lack of help whidi 
would come to the board itself from publicitjr. 

For instance, one of the teachers of the high school recommended 
the withholding of diplomas from pupils who were charged with 
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cheating and sedition. They felt that the diploma of the Washing- 
ton high schools should mean more than that the child had been in 
school four years with more or less regularity and had passed the 
t^st intellectually, and they united in petitioning the board that the 
diploma should be withheld in cases where pupils were charged with 
sedition and cheating. You want the name, I suppose. That was 
in the Eastern High School. 

Mr. Miller. Do you argue against the wisdom of graduating a 
pupil who may be slightly deficient, technically, although in the 
judgment of those who have had to do with him, he well merits the 
diploma ? 

Mrs. GiTlERMAN. I am arguing here upon the fact that the people 
who have to do most closely with the children make certain recom- 
mendations against promotion or against graduation, and that these 
professional recommendations are not sustained by the board because 
of the tremendous force of the interested section of public opinion 
which knows about the case. For instance, to put it in concrete form, 
that the^parent of a child would be able to say a great deal in favor of 
any one child being graduated ; whereas general public opinion would 
ever back up the board not in all cases, but in standing by its officers 
in such cases, for instance, as that of the recommendation m the East- 
ern High School, where many others united in asking for the with- 
holding of diplomas in the very grave offense of cheating; for after 
aU, a diploma from a school in America must mean something else 
than knowledge. It must stand for something else. 

Mr. Miller. Where a boy may be deficient slightly in a certain por- 
tion of his work, in certain colleges, if in the judgment of the faculty 
he deserves the diploma he is often given the diploma. 

Mr. MoRRELL. What colleges do you refer to ? 

Mr. Miller. I think that is a wide principle in many of the col- 
leges. I have heard it stated that James Kussell Lowell graduated 
from Harvard conditioned in rhetoric, and Charles Sumner con- 
ditioned in mathematics. The graduation of a boy is on the judg- 
ment of the faculty, and generally he is required to do a certain/ 
amount of work. His deficiency is slight as compared with the total 
amount of his work ; say 1 per cent, or something of that sort. Under 
those circumstances he is very often graduated, if he is deemed 
worthy, on general principles. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I Understand Professor Miller's point, that the 
boy is graduated if it is deemed wise in the judgment of the faculty, 
'but I did not hear him say if it is deemed wise in the judgment of the 
overseers. 

In these cases the Eastern High School faculty recommended that 
the diplomas should be withheld; the overseers or school trustees 
insisted that the diplomas should be given. The feeling, the pressure 
of that section of public opinion wMch was cognizant of what was 
going on and was interested, failed to sustain the teachers. This is 
not a criticism of the board; it is simply showing you the natural 
results of secrecy and secret meetings; because nothing can ever be 
kept wholly secret. 

There is another case under the Western High School principal, 
although I do not think it occurred in that school. Last spring there 
was a boy taught by the Western High School principal who was 
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characterized as an incorrigible pupil — ^perhaps they may have beea 
doinff him an injustice — and who was expelled for writing matter on 
the blackboard insulting to a large section of our fellow American 
citizens and reflecting upon the ddef of this nation. The boy was 
returned to the school by order of the board. Again that small seg- 
ment of public opinion which was cognizant of the matter made itself 
felt, and I think I am safe in saying that if a year should pass under 
the new conditions for which we pray the present members of the 
board would come to you and say that they had been relieved by pub- 
licity of an immense amount of pressure about pupils, as well as of 
the detailed work (by having the board of examiners) in relation to 
teachers by the teachers having set ratings — ^not set ratingjs, but set 
standards — for appointments and promotions, and publicity in all 
things. 

Mrs. Murray. How was the case of the boy to which you have just 
referred settled? Was he reinstated without due apology? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think Doctor Stuart could answer that better 
than I could. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The question was, Was this boy just referred to by 
Mirs. Gitterman reinstated without a proper apology ? 

Mr. Stuart. Oh, by no means. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Did he apologize ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. According to Doctor Stuart's statement, he did. 

Mrs. Curtis. Are you referring to that case of the insult to the 
President? 

Mrs. Gitterman. Yes; I did not like to put it in that way. It was 
reflecting upon both the President and upon a large section of our 
fellow-Americans. 

Mr. Green. You have sometimes either got to prevent a person 
from getting an education, or else you have got to bend a little. The 
world gets on, you know, by giving and teking. It is impossible 
in all things to just hew to the line and let the chips fly. 

Mrs. Gitterman. No ; I would not be in favor of any ri^d line at 
all; but I do think that there should be a very rigid line where 
children are under the charge of cheating. 

Mr. Green. Yes; there are circumstances under which a boy must 
be deprived of an education, but it must be a very severe case to let 
them go. 

Mrs. Gitterman. The only thing that the Eastern High School 
faculty wanted was that the diplomas should be withheld until the 
charges of cheating had been gone into. 

Mr. Moore. I would just like to emphasize the point that Mrs. 
Gitterman made in the case of young people who were going through 
the high schools. Some cpmparison has been made between the 
treatment of high school pupils and the treatment of college students. 
The emphasis that Mrs. Gitterman is placing upon things to be looked 
after outside of the text-books is a very di&rent thing, because there 
is a difference between the young adolescents just forming and pre- 
paring for life and young men who are in the colleges and are 
matured. And in the colleges it ought to be stated, with reference 
to what Professor Miller has stated, the way they do is, in the case 
of such men as James Kussell Lowell and others, to strike an average. 
If "A" is behind in rhetoric he may be so far ahead in other lines 
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that when all is put together he may have his passing mark and a 
good deal to spare. But the emphasis that Mrs. Gitterman is plac- 
ing upon other things than the text-books for adolescents is a very 
important matter. 

Mr. Stuart. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I ought to say that the boys 
whose diplomas were desired to be withheld by some of the teachers 
in that instance were charged with sedition, but not with cheating. 
1 should like to say that the charge of cheating did not come to the 
board of education. They were graduated because, after having done 
a ve^ serious wrong, they apologized, and I said they should be 

fraduated. If the charge of cheating had come I should not have 
one so. 

Mr. MoRRELL. No; that is about the most serious offense that a 
pupil can perpetrate against the system of education. 

Mr. Miller. May I ask if it was not the custom of the schools of 
Washington, before the organization of the present school board, to 
graduate pupils who had not done all of the work, but who had done 
a considerable portion of it? 

Mr. MoRRELL. I do not think that concerns the committee at the 
present time — what was done before the present board was in. 

Mr. Miller. I had heard that that was the case. 

Mrs. Gitterman. To return. Now, the increase in the salary of the 
supervising principals has been pointed out in the tables. 

Among 43 cities Washington is the ninth in the amount of money ap- 
propriated for the schools. This is not from Senate Document No. 94, 
blit from the Report of the Bureau of Education for 1903, and in the 
notes, pages 40 and 42, Table I, ninth in the amount of money appro- 
priated bv Congress for the schools, which does not, however, repre- 
sent the full- amount appropriated. This is very important, because 
the Commissioner of Education did not take into consideration the 
amount for repairs, and so forth, taken out of the urgent deficiency 
bill. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is, in making up the table? 

Mrs. Gitterman. Yes. He took simply the specific, so-called 
" school appropriation." 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is what I thought, myself. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Washington is the ninth among 43 cities in the 
amount of money appropriated by Congress for the schools. It is, 
however, in the average high school salary thirty-fifth, and in the 
average salary for all teachers I think it is the seventeenth. These 
two facts in juxtaposition, and the last two facts, that Washington 
ranks thirty-fifth m the average of high school salaries and ranks 
seventeenth in the average of salaries — these two points — ^have been 

Jointed out to you by the Business Men's Association this morning, by 
[r. Stuart in his interesting address, and by Commissioner Macfar- 
land, and have been pointed out to you again and again, and we do 
not mean to minimize them at all, and they are true ; but at present 
Washington is also ninth in the amount appropriated, without con- 
sidering what is taken out in the urgent deficiency bill. 

Now, to put it very mildlv, these point to a lack of economy in 
administration. There should not be such a discrepancy. Things 
are not so much dearer in Washington that the amount of money 
appropriated should be as much as that appropriated by all iJut eight 
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of the cities among these 43, and yet that the salaries should be so 
low, lower than 16, lower than 34 oi those 43 cities. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is what I was going to say, that it seems 
extraordinary, in view of the low scale or salaries paid both the grade 
teachers and the high school teachers, that Washington should be so 
high up in the list of total expenditures, and that total you mentioned 
bringing Washington to the ninth place. Does that include the 
amount which is incorporated in .the urgent deficiency bill ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That does not ? ^ 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That would probably bring it still further up in the 
list. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir ; toward the eighth, at least. I suppose 
you will find no difficulty in getting that report for 1903 from the 
Bureau of Education? 

Mr. MoRRELL. No. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Now, the report of 1904 shows that the per capita 
for schools is $3.36 for the whole United States. In the Census Bul- 
letin No. 20 it is given as $5.28 for the District. 

Now, referring back to the report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Table V, and observing cities about the size of Washington, we 
see that the average number of school buildings is 81. Tn Washing- . 
ton the number is 149. 

The average number of high schools is 3^ ; in Washington it is 7. 
The average number of teachers is 86 ; in Washington it is 200. Doc- 
tor Hedrick, I think, pointed out to you the other day very clearly 
the fact of the small high school classes, of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the high schools, and of the limitation in the high school to 
one kind of teaching. That, I would say, is not so in one of the 
manual-training schools. For instance, in one of the manual-training 
schools there is also a business high school. There it is rather 
cramped. A manual-training school requires naturally more space 
for apparatus, because every room is supposed, in a sense, to be a 
laboratory and to have its special equipment, so that the combination 
of the business high school with the manual-training school does not 
seem to be the solution which ou^ht to be followed in a combination, 
if you decided upon a combination, according to Doctor Hedrick's 
idea, of high school courses. But if the business courses can be put, 
as Doctor Hedrick suggested, into the classical high schools we would 
do away, possibly, with some of this duplication of teachers. 

In these cities observed the average number of teachers in the day 
schools is 857 ; in Washington, 1,130. The average number of pupils 
to the teacher in the high schools is 23.5 ; in Washington, 15.3, which 
has increased, according to Mr. Stuart's suggestion the other day. I 
think he said it was 20 or 21. 

Washington has more school buildings than any other city, with 
the exception of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston ; more 
school rooms than any other city, with the exception of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo; has 
more high school teachers than any other city, with the exception of 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston; more elementary 
school teachers than any other city, with the exception of New York, 
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Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Buffalo; more high school principals than any other city, with the 
exception of New York, Chicago, and Boston; more elementary 
school principals than any other city, with the exception of New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Cities with the same and greater 
school attendance have half as many schools. (See p. 43 and other 
pages, Salary Report N, E. A., July, 1905.) 

Other cities save cost of administration, of fuel, and cost of 
janitors by having buildings of 30 or 40 rooms, or by at least 
^ouping buildings near together. Here there are 149 small biiild- 
mgs of generally from 8 to 12 rooms. That the building of one 24 
or 36 room building would have been better financially and archi- 
tecturally is demonstrated by the fact that upon some squares there 
are at least two of ihese architectural eyesores of 10 or 12 room build- 
ings of red brick, instead of the large, massive, architecturally beau- 
tiful buildings of marble in the city of Denver, for instance. Such 
a plan would be in harmony with the plan for greater Washington. 

Now, it is never claimed that Boston lacks — at least I have never 
heard it claimed that Boston lacks — educational facilities, and yet 
Washington has more high schools than Boston. The proper basis 
for combination of high schools is upon subjects and not upon loca- 
tions. You see, the schools here are placed geographically. For 
instance, we have a classical high school here near the navy-yard, 
and we have a manual training school in the fine residence section. 

Mr. Stuart. Four academic high schools. 

Mrs, GiTTERMAN. Ycs; but I meant there was one academic high 
school near the navy -yard ; and would it not be your opinion that it 
might serve useful purposes if there were manual training courses 
near the navy-yard ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; but it would be a very expensive thing to do, 
to set up a branch training school in the high school. It would be 
an admirable thing to do, but the equipment costs money. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. In addition to that which you now have in the 
residence section? 

Mr. Stuart, Yes; or even divide it, and repeat your plant. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I was not thinking of either of those solutions. 

Mr. Stuart, I think our manual training system is well central- 
ized. It is the academic high school which does not seem to be. We 
liave one manual training school for white pupils. 

Mrs, GiTTERMAN. And it is in a residence section. 

Mr. Stuart. You would not want to set up another manual train- 
ing plant in East Washington simply to fill the vacant rooms there 
in that academic high school ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think Mrs. Gitterman's idea was that the manual 
training school, if located near the navy-yard, wQuld be of more serv- 
ice than in its present location. 

Mr. Stuart. It could not very well be more largely attended. It 
is crowded now. You have reference to its vicinity to the gun shops, 
I suppose, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. MoRRELL, I do not feel at liberty thus to interpret Mrs. Gitter- 
man's reasons for changing the location. 

Doctor Fardon. I will say that the manual-training school is about 
in the center of the city ; just about in the center. 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I would not feel myself competent to pass upon 
the diflFerent locations of the different schools, but the suggestion 
occurs to me that this being not a manufacturing city, the center of 
the population, geographically, is not the principle upon which a 
manual-training school should be located. That is not meaning 
that I think that the school should be "torn up hy the roots" — ^I 
think that is the favorite expression here in suggesting an undesir- 
able change — ^but I do mean that there is around and about the East- 
em High School a population of children having natural abilities 
in manual directions, with fathers employed in the navy-yard as 
mechanics, and that these children have very few facilities for going 
into that kind of a high school unless they pay car fare and go down 
to the residence section to a school which would seem to meet their 
needs. 

We were talking a little while ago about the extravagance of school 
administration in Washington, and the point that I meant to make 
just now was this, that we have a high school which is i)ractically 
deserted. It reminds me of the deserted village of Goldsmith. And 
if there were business courses, if it were not absolutely and rigidly 
held to the classical courses, as Mr. Hedrick suggested, if 4;here were 
manual-training courses in that Eastern High School building, it 
would be utilized to a greater extent than it is now. 

Some of the causes, then, of the extravagant school administration 
are shown by the following facts. In Washington there are more 
high schools than in Boston, the basis of division there being upon 
subject and not upon location. In Washington there are three sepa- 
rate academic high schools in three different locations, although 
for the business and technical courses pupils must come from all over 
the city to a central high school. There are in addition small classes 
of Greek, German, etc., of as few as two or three, while in many cities 
in the West classes of less than ten and in some cases twenty are not 
allowed to be formed, the pupils being required to go to the nearest 
school teaching the subject. 

Another cause is top-heavy supervision. Page 16, Table E, a 
study of comparative school systems shows among twenty-four lead- 
ing cities, in all cases except New Haven and Washington, there are 
no supervising principals, the principals being directly reisponsible 
to the superintendent. In general, there is lateral supervision of 
primary, kindergarten, music, drawing, physical culture, and in one 
case, that of Newark, supervisor of the intermediate department. 
When the lateral supervision of drawing, music, prinpiary, kindergar- 
ten, etc., came in, Detroit abolished supervising principals, and when 
asked to restore them later said that Detroit could not afford to pay 
for supervision twice over. 

The other suggestion would be one that was brought up by what 
Doctor Fardon said the other day, that he thought mat sites should 
be selected before the money is given, both for the sake of the school 
buildings and of the city. Engineer Biddle this morning said that 
he thought that the mode of introducing new schools into Sie District 
was as follows: When the money was in hand they advertised for 
sites or looked around. I think they advertise for sites. I suppose 
all of you have had the same experience that all of us have had when 
you were going looking for a site you wanted. You do not go hunt- 
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ing with a brass band for a site and do not tell everybody that you are 
looking for property; and the school site should be purchased, as 
Doctor Fardon said the other day, long before the actual need for a 
school in that particular place is felt. 

Then, on the other hand, the site and the school being had, the best 
possible utilization, as Doctor Hedrick suggested, of that plan, both 
in location and in class of School, ought to make it sure that the 
money is not wasted. It was only from the point oJE view of economy 
that I brought that in about the manual training population arouna 
the classical Eastern High School. 

(At 4.30 o'clock p. m. the subcommittee adjourned until to-morrow, 
Saturday, March 10, 1906, at 9.30 o'clock a. m.) 



Subcommittee on Education, Labor, and Charities 

OF the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Ebpresentatives, 
Washington^ D. C^., Saturday^ March 10^ 1906. 

The subcommittee met at 9.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. Edward de V. 
Morrell in the chair. 

Doctor Fardon. Mr. Chairman, this is the report made by the 
committee on public schools of the board of trade. It deals very 
briefly with the schools and contains a tabulated statement of the 
enrollment and the average in the schools. It indorses the increase 
of salaries and increase of night schools, purchase of school sites, etc. 
This report was indorsed unanimously by the board of trade ; and, as 
is usual, it authorizes the chairman of the committee — ^which I have 
the honor to be — ^to present this with any other matters before the 
proper committee of Congress. This is the proper committee — ^the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

I should like to have that presented, with the exception of the names 
of the committee. 

(By direction of the committee, the paper referred to is printed as 
a part of the record, and the same is as follows:) 

BEPOBT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Abram P. Fardon, chairman; E. Southard Parker, vice-chairman; Robert L. 
Stone, secretary. 

Washington, D. C, October Slj 1905. 

The Pbesident of the Washington Boabd of Tbade : 

Of the numerous subjects- and measures which the board of trade considers 
from time to time the public school system is one of the most important 

We should put forth our most earnest endeavors to make it a model system, 
and in order for us to reach that position, we should have good administration, 
efficient officers and teachers, and ample accommodations for the pupils attend- 
ing. We are also in need of a compulsory-education law as is hereinafter ad- 
vocated. The law enacted by Congress some years ago is practically inoperative, 
and an effective law should be passed. Liberal appropriations from Ck)ngres8 
are, of course, necessary to accomplish these matters, and the citizens of the 
District of Columbia should not only ask for but demand such aid. 

School buildings. — The following-named school buildings are now in course of 
construction, and will be occupied by or before the end of the present scholastic 
year: Business High School, John W. Ross, Henry T. Blow, Anthony Hyde, 
and the Francis L. Cardozo, thus making a total of 148 buildings owned by the 
District of Columbia. 
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Business High School. — After years of eflPort by your committee and the board 
of trade a new Business High School building on the square bounded by Eighth 
and Ninth streets and Rhode Island avenue and R street NW. has been built. 

The alumni of this school and its students rendered valuable aid in the matter. 
While the building is large and well arranged, its capacity is not sufficient for 
the accommodation of its pupils. The fact is that when the school moves into 
the new building it will be found that the present enrollment can be accommo- 
dated only by using as class rooms those portions of the building which were 
designed for use in laborat<N7 work and in g^ing practical training in business 
methods. Until it shall be possible to include such practical instruction, the 
course will neither be complete nor near so valuable as it would then be posr 
sible to make it. A supplementary estimate of $60,000 for an addition to the 
new building has been asked, and the committee recommends that the board 
approve of the same and authorisse it to urge the matter before Congress. 

Not only those engaged in business pursuits, but also those in professions, are 
well aware that among the graduates of this school no better talent can be 
found for all purposes needed. There are now many of its graduates filling 
responsible and remunerative positions. The graduates of this school should 
have the recognition and encouragement to cooperate with them, resulting in 
mutual benefits to the employer and employee. 

School enrollment. — ^The total enrollment of the pupils in the public schools 
for the year ending June, 1905, was 51,230, against 49,789 for the preceding 
scholastic year. By or before January 1, 1906, it is estimated that the total 
number will reach 53,000, an Increase for the year of about 2^ per cent. 

Kindergartens : Number of schools — white, 27 ; colored, 15 ; total, 42. 







Girls. 
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White - 
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21,602 
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High schools: 

White— Business (683), Central (969), Eastern (308), Western 

(392) 2, 352 

Colored— M Street (516) 516 

Total : 2, 868 





Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


ManTial training schools: 

White— McKinley 
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Colored — Armstronflr .... 
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Total 'wh^t« enrollment 


16,876 
7,366 


17,726 
9,274 


34,600 


Total colored enmllment , 


16,680 






Grand total average enrollment , 


24,231 


26,999 


61,280 







Your committee deeply regrets that no appropriation was made by Congress 
at its last session for an addition to the McKinley Manual Training School. 
Congress should again be urged to make this appropriation, as accommodations 
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at this school are very inadequate, quite a number of the pupils occupying rooms 
at the Central High School building. Proper buildings for the white and 
<x)lored normal schools are also needed. 

The board of education has asked in its estimates for this year appropriations 
for the erection of eight new buildings on sites now occupied by old and dilapi- 
dated structures. 

Pwchase of school sites. — Recommendations are again made by your com- 
mittee that land for school buildings should be provided before the estimates 
for buildings are made. Your committee in its last report, which was approved 
by the board of trade, recommended an appropriation of at least $200,000 for 
that purpose should be made instead of appropriating "for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a building," and with the alternative of accepting a 
site of insufficient size and undesirable location and a cramped building, or of 
awaiting the future action of Congress for a larger appropriation. 

In its estimates for the present year the board of education has asked for an 
appropriation sufficient for the purchase of seven suitable sites and the erec- 
tion of buildings thereon. 

Recommendation is also made for the purchase of additional ground adjoin- 
ing five older buildings for the purpose of their enlargement. 

Increase of salaries of teachers. — ^To bring forth the best results, our educa- 
tional institutions should be conducted on liberal, wise business principles and 
on lines as in commercial affairs. Your committee announces, with regret, that 
several of our experienced and efficient teachers have resigned in order to accept 
positions in other cities paying larger salaries. 

The Commissioners of the District will not embrace in their regular appropri- 
ation bill an item for the increase of salaries of the teachers. They Intend, 
however, in a special bill, to ask for an adequate increase of the teachers' sal- 
aries, deeming that to be the better way than to Include it in the general appro- 
priation bill. 

Night schools. — There are now six night schools in the District under the 
supervision of the board of education. Sufficient appropriations should be 
made to furnish ample accommodations for all who apply for admission. Your 
committee is glad to state that the maximum age limit has been eliminated by 
an act of last Congress. 

Every encouragement should be given those who have not had in their earlier 
lives school facilities and are now ambitious to acquire such knowledge as 
they can not obtain through the day hours of labof . 

Compulsory-education law. — Inasmuch as Idleness and ignorance are respon- 
sible to a great extent for the unnecessarily large number of criminals, it would 
seem that to enforce education In some rational and conservative way is the 
duty of the State. Many children grow up in idleness, ignorance, and vice 
because proper means are not used to compel them to go to school. If parents 
or guardians fall in their duty, the law should see that they perform it. An 
effective compulsory-education law should be passed by all means. 

Playgrounds. — Your committee takes this opportunity to commend the ex^ 
cellent work done by the public playgrounds committee during the past season, 
and heartily recommends that further appropriations be made for the continu- 
ance of this work. 

It also desires to commend the work of the children in their efforts to main- 
tain school gardens.. The recent fioral display in the schools was a beautiful 
one, and much credit Is due to the school authorities and the Department of 
Agriculture for encouraging the children in their work of cultivation. 

Washington's Birthday exercises. — Under the auspices of the Washington 
Board of Trade, and conducted by Its committee on public schools, exercises in 
commemoration of Washington's Birthday have been held for several years in 
the public schools of the District. To the chairman of your committee is en- 
trusted the selection and designation of over 100 speakers and a like number of 
presiding officers. For the completion of this work several hundred invitations 
are sent out, consuming weeks of time and labor. 

These Invitations are sent to the members of the board of trade as well as 
other public-spirited citizens of the District. Teachers and pupils of our schools 
take great interest in the preparation of interesting programmes for the occa- 
sion. Those who act as presiding officers and speakers are well repaid for the 
hour they spend in this work of patriotism and good citizenship. It also ex- 
hibits to them the faithful work of the teachers as shown by the essays and 
recitations by the pupils. 
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The Chair]man. Mr. Leisenring, I see that you are present to-day. 
Have you anything to say on the subject-matter of the bills? 

Mr. Leisenring. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Not in relation to the M Street High School ; if 
you have something to say in relation to the bills, the committee will 
hear you very briefly until Mrs. Gitterman's arrival. 

Mr. Leisenring. You do not want to hear anything, then, alK)ut 
where I stopped off the oth^r day, in relation to the scholarships? 

The Chairman. No, sir. We have gone into that matter and it 
does not affect the subject-matter of the bills. 

Mr. Leisenring. You do not want to know anything about the 
squandering of money in the schools ? 

The Chairman. If you have any report to make of that kind, the 
committee will consider it if you put the matter in writing. 

Mr. Leisenring. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you anything to say. Doctor Atwood? 

Doctor Atwood. Nothing. 

The Chairman. Is anybody else present who desires to say some- 
thing in relation to the provisions contained in the bills? That is 
what the committee have to consider, as to whether they are wise or 
whether they should be changed. • 

STATEMENT OF MES. A. S. GITTEEMAN, A. M.— Continued. 

Mrs. Gitterman. As is usual in cases where each one tells the truth 
as he or she sees it, I see, in thinking over mv testimony of yesterday, 
that both Mr. Stuart and I were correct in the matter of the children 
whose diplomas were given, although they were actually accused of 
cheating. The board of education did not receive that accusation, 
because the board's high school committee refused to take Mr. 
Hughes's statement ana the written and signed statements of the 
Eastern High School teachers which were presented, on the ground 
that the chfldren were very popular. One was Linthicum, the cap- 
tain of the winning cadets; the other was the lieutenant, whose name 
was Dunnington. Linthicum was found cheating in his final exami- 
nation in Latin; Dunnington was caught red-handed in copying (per- 
haps this makes it a little worse) from a girl. The committee met, 
consisting of Mr. Gordon and Mr. Bun^, while Mr. Stuart was 
present, and they had before them Mr. Swartzell, the principal, and 
Mr. Hughes, the director of high schools, and they heard the argu- 
ment on the less serious offense of insubordination or sedition, and 
refused to entertain the report of cheating, on the ground that the 
children were so popular and the sentiment on the Hill was so irri- 
tated at the time about the school anyway that it would be a piece of 
unwise policy to take that up. 

That perhaps reenforces my point that entire publicity will be of 
great helj) to the board, because then it will not feel the pull of the 
public opinion of the small section which is cognizant of what is 
going on. t 

The Chairman. Were those findings incorporated in any report? 

Mrs. Gitterman. If you call the director of high schools; he has 
the written statements of the teachers about the cheating of the 
boys who received their diplomas after these written statements 
went in. 
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The Chairman. I mean, were the findings of the committee com- 
posed of the superintendent of schools and the director of high 
schools and the president of the board incorporated in any report? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The director of high schools could tell you that. 
He has the written reports of every kind in relation to this case. 
I refer to Mr. Hughes, who has been before you before. 

The Chairman. What I wanted to get at was how you arrived at 
the conclusion that this committee refused to entertain the charge of 
cheating on account of the pressure that was brought to bear upon 
them? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think .that I told you at the first hearing that 
telling you the sources of our information will be impossible, but 
telling you where you can find the proof of every statement is possi- 
ble; and proof of that statement is in Mr. Hughes's hands, written 
and signed by the faculty. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, please. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. We have Deen speaking about economy of man- 
agement. In many cities in the West, for example, classes of less 
than 10, and in some cases classes of less than 20, are not allowed 
to be formed in the high schools, the pupils being required to go 
to the nearest high school teaching that subject, so that the classes 
in^be concentrated. 

We had run 'through the elements or causes of extravagant ad- 
ministration in Washington, being in part the number of high 
schools, the number of supervising principals, the number of school 
buildings; and we now come to the further cause — ^the kinds of 
supervision. 

For instance, if you will turn again to Senate Document No. 94, on 
page 16, Table E, you will find that a study of comparative school sys- 
tems among twenty-four leading cities will show that in all cases 
except New Haven and Washington there are no supervising prin- 
cipals, the principals being direcUy responsible to the superintendent. 
In general there is lateral supervision of primary, kinderaarten, 
music, drawing, physical culture, and in one case, that of Newark, 
supervision of the intermediate department. When the lateral su- 
pervision of drawing, music, primary, kindergarten, etc., came in, 
Detroit abolished the supervising principals, and when asked to re- 
store them later said that Detroit could not afford to pay for super- 
vision twice over. 

In Washington we pay not only for double supervision, but we pay 
for triple supervision — ^the lateral, the double sectional— that is, the 
supervising principals — and the principals. The supervising princi- 
pals here are called group principals elsewhere, and the principals cor- 
respond to senior teachers. The principals of elementary schools in 
Washington teach a class and have nothing to do with the instruction 
. of other teachers. (See p. 7, S. Doc. 94.) These principals have, how- 
ever, executive control of their schools, and there should be some 
equalization — I should like to suggest that equalization as an amend- 
ment to Mr. Goulden's bill, if that could be taken as a note — of pres- 
ent salaries before the increase goes into effect. 

The principals have executive but not educational control of the 
schools in the building. In other cities principals or group princi- 
pals as a rule do not teach, but supervise educationally and in disci- 
pline, giving model lessons and m various ways representing the 
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teachers in practical pedagogy. The supervisors in Washington for- 
merly made out the abstract of the reports of the schools in the builds 
ings, took char^ of requisitions, and distributed supplies. Now the 
principal has this clerical work to do — the making of requisitions and 
the distribution of supplies and free text-books, reporting repairs, 
consolidating all the teachers' reports — sometimes getting only $50 
more than the regular eighth-grade salary for all this work. 

The Chairman. Pardon me. May I interrupt you a moment?' 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir. 

The Chairman. Doctor Stuart, as we go along, if there are any 
matters that Mrs. Gitterman touches on that you could give us any 
further information concerning, I would be glad if you would do so. 

Mr. Stuart. I will be glad to ; or shall I wait until Mrs. Gitterman 
finishes and then make a statement? 

The Chairman. I think it might be better to do as we did yester- 
day — there was a difference which was cleared up ; it might be better 
to clear up the situation as we proceed. 

Mr. Stuart. I will be glad to do it. I thought it might appear to 
interrupt the current of Mrs. Gitterman's statement. 

The Chairman. Of course, if Mrs. Gitterman objects to that 

Mrs. Gitterman. No ; I should prefer it, because, as I said yester- 
day, we are not two lawyers pitted against each other^ trying to win ; 
we are trying to get at the truth of the matter. 

Mr. Stuart. My own notion was that after Mrs. Gitterman had fin- 
ished on the question of supervision I would make a statement. 

The Chairman. Perhaps it would be better for you to wait until 
a given subject has been disposed of by Mrs. Gitterman. 

Mr. Stuart. I will be glad to do that, or whatever may be the wish 
of the committee. 

Mr. Greene. I think that would be wise. 

The Chairman. Yes ; I think that is the best plan. 

Mrs. Gitterman. This work of the making of requisitions, the dis- 
tribution of supplies and free text-books, etc., should be put back upon 
the supervisors, if the salaries are proportionate, or else clerks should 
be provided them. 

I think I have finished about the supervision now. 

Mr. Stuart. You say you have finished about supervision ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. I think so — all that I see in this paper just now. 

STATEMENT OF MR. A. T. STUART, PH. B. 

Mr. Stuart. What I should say about supervision, Mr. Chairman, 
would occupy quite a little time. 

In the first place, I make the statement that the supervision in 
Washington is less than in most cities; and the basis or that state- 
ment is, as has already been said, that we practically have no prin- 
cipals of buildings here. The principal of a building is a class 
teacher. There is not an exception in the District of Columbia out- 
side of the high and normal schools. 

Now, what is supervision ? All of these billfe plead for more super- 
vision for the buildings — a man to go up on the roof and down into 
the cellar. Ought we not to plead equally urgently for more super- 
vision for the teaching? 
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You see on the street a gang of laborers with pick and shovel. 
There may be a dozen, or there may be twenty ; and you see standing 
on the curb, with his hands in his pocket and with a short pipe in his 
mouth, a supervisor of that gang. That is in the interest of effi- 
ciency, as I understand it, and runs through all business lines. It is 
found in municipal works, and it is found in great manufacturing 
establishments — the skilled foreman, the expert, the man in charge 
of the gang or of the room or of the department. 

I ^ated the other day in the presence of the author of one of these 
bills what I emphaticallj reiterate to-day — that the supervision in 
Washington is less than m other cities. 

The Chairman. Do you mean less in character, or costing less? 

Mr. Stuart. It is less in character, and it is less in cost. The prin- 
cipal of a building in any city that may be named in this country is a 
person who does not teach a class. Am I not right? 

Mrs. OiTTEBfMAN. In general ; yes. 

Mr. Stuart. In the city of Washington the woman of whom I 
spoke the other day teaches a class of from 42 to 48 pupils, and inci- 
dentally bears the additional burden of this administrative super- 
vision of discipline which has been spoken about. 

Suppose 3^ou erect that woman who now teaches a class, who is 
the teacher, into a real principal and set her free from her class and 
give her administrative charge and educational oversight of the 
teaching in eight or ten .or twenty rooms. What have you got to do? 
You have got to supply her place in the class room; you have got to 
put a woman or a man in there at a thousand dollars a year. Now. 
multiply that by the 124 school buildings through the District oi 
Columbia — it is not 149 — supplying the place of the woman or the 
man who is detached to do supervisory work in the building alone, 
and you have $124,000. 

I admit that our supervision would be closer, more effective, if we 
could erect every alleged principal of a building in Washington now 
teaching a class and fitting it for the high school, and doing a thous- 
and and one things besides, into a principal, and set her free, and put 
a thousand-dollar woman in her place. But is it not apparent to the 
committee how that would add to the cost of supervision ? And that 
is what is done in the city of New York, the city of Philadelphia, 
and every city in this country. 

A supervising principal in the city of Philadelphia, under the new 
law, is a principal of one building, with perhaps a detached primary 
building; and that man gets $2,500. He is free. That is the ideal 
supervision. But in Washington we have not had the ideal super- 
vision. We have had 13 men, each man having a group ; and instead 
of giving his attention in educational supervision and administrative 
and disciplinary supervision to one building, he has had a terri- 
tory, he has had a district, and he has attended to the multifarious 
duties of that district, and has gotten $2,000 a year. And that is the 
man about whoin so much is said here. 

I would like to bring these men before you and let you see who 
these 13 men are. Some of them are graduates of colleges; they have 
that degree about which so much has been said here. They have 
come from the primary, lower grades of school, one of them out of 
our normal school. They have been teachers, every man of them^ 
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and expert teachers. They are not outsiders. They are not people 
that have been superimposed upon our school system. They have 
€ome up, as I have, from the graded schools, and they have taken 
every step on the ladder through meritorious work. 

That IS that much-talked-about supervision in Washington — a 
man getting $2,000 a year and taking charge of from 10 to 12 school 
buildings and from four to five thousand pupils, instead of having 
charge of one building and getting $2,600. 

Mr. Greene. Would it disturb you if I asked you a question right 
there? . 

Mr. Stuart. Not at all. 

Mr. Greene. I would like to know, in view of the statement that 
you make, what makes the additional cost of the schools as it ap- 
pears in these {ables that are made — why Washington should stand 
near the top in cost? 

Mr. Stuart. Will you let me postpone that a moment, Mr. Greene, 
until I thrash out the situation? 

Mr. Greene. Oh, yes; certainly. 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Stuart. That is the secret of the fact that we have 13 men 
apparently at the top here, when each of those 13 men in every other 
city would be assigned perhaps to a single building and be getting 
$2,500, and each of them would be a woman or a man teaching a class. 
There are now in this room, sitting here as visitors, two of our prin- 
cipals of buildings. I hope you will not call thjem, because they are 
modest people, and they do not want to be called. They teach this 
class ; they fit it for the high school ; and, in addition to that, they 
do these supervisory duties in the building. They are not principals. 
They ought to be principals, and it is " up to you " either to niake 
every one of our principals of buildings a principal in fact or to con- 
tinue to enlarge the present supervision, as is suggested in the other 
bills, by increasing the number of groups and making it 24 instead 
of 13. 

The Chairman. May I ask you what is the salary received by the 
two assistant superintendents? 

Mr. Stuart. Two thousand five hundred dollars. 

The Chairman. That makes $5,000 for the two. Supposing the 
assistant superintendents and these group principals were dispensed 
with, that would make $31,000 to be diviaed among the schools in 

fiving direct supervision. Of course that would not be sufficient; 
ut, in your judgment, supposing that amount was distributed among 
the principals of the different schools, and their duties as teachers 
somewhat curtailed, and they were then to report directly to tile 
superintendent, do you think that would make a more effective system 
than the present one? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; but you see you would have to supply the 
places of these people. That would mean an additional teacher of 
the highest class in each building. 

The Chairman. No. My idea was that the teaching duties of the 
principal of the school should be somewhat curtailed ; not entirely. 

Mr. Stuart. But they could not be curtailed, of course, unless you 
supplied somebody to do that teaching for them. 

Tne Chairman. Suppose, then, that each principal had, instead 
of the number that he has now, a fewer number of schools, those 
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contiguous to each other, and was to report directly to you without 
the assistant superintendents, do you think that would make a more 
effective system? I am just asking for information to guide the 
committee in the consideration of these bills. 

Mr. Stuart. Mr. Chairman, you know that one of the assistant 
superintendents is white and the other is colored; and, of course, 
the temper of the colored people throughout this city (with which I 
am heartily in sympathy) is that they should have an assistant 
superintendent of colored schools. 

The Chairman. That would not alter the relations of the colored 
schools to the superintendent at all ? 

Mr. Stuart. But you are speaking of dispensing with two assist- 
ant superintendents. 

The Chairman. Two assistant superintendents ; then let the group 

Srincipals have fewer schools, let each group be smaller, and report 
irectly to you — do you think that would make a more efficient 
system than we have now ? 

Mr. Stuart. I would agree to all of that except dispensing with the 
assistant superintendents. We shall have to have a man in charge 
of the colored schools, whatever his relation to me may be. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that if you had more efficient 
principals of schools or group principals who would report directly 
to you the same results would be obtained ? 

Mr. Stuart. I hardly think so. Our situation is very unique here 
in the matter of the colored schools. I would have to have, under 
any circumstances, an assistant superintendent of colored schools. 

The Chairman. Even if we dispensed with the white assistant 
superintendent? 

Mr. Stuart. Oh, it would be a very great injustice for me to 
make a statement like that. The white assistant superintendent 
ought to be a person who could act as executive supermtendent in 
case the superintendent was sick or engaged in visiting an educa- 
tional convention, or things of that sort. I think that is rather 
customary. 

The Chairman. The reason I am asking these questions is this. 
Doctor, that the weight of criticism that we have heard has been to 
the effect that the present school system is top-heavy; that there is 
too much supervision. What the committee is trying to inform itself 
in regard to is as to whether that could be altered in any way so that 
more direct communication could be obtained between the actual 
teachers and the superintendent and the board of education than there 
is at present, and at the same time make the system less top-heavy; 
whether it could be done without materially increasing the expense, 
or whether it would so increase the expense that it would be impos- 
sible for us to change the present system. That is really what I think 
the committee desires to know as rar as that point is concerned. 

Mr. Stuart. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that the proposition to 
increase the number of groups is a very admirable one, and appears 
in all of these bills. But, unfortunately, it is coupled with what 
seems to be a reduction rather than an increase in the salaries of the 
men who now have these large groups. That I should certainly 
deprecate. It would be in the interest of efficiency, unquestionably, 
if each of these men had fewer schools and smaller ten-itory. 

s D 0—06 ^20 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I interrupt Mr. Stuart for one moment to 
say that Mr. Goulden struck out that point in his speech before this 
committee on Wednesday of last week ? He struck out a provision for 
group principals, and asked you to consider that as though it were 
not in the bill at all. 

The Chairman. Yes ; I remember that. 

Mr. Stuart. He struck out the group principals? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir. He began his speech here by saying he 
wanted that struck out. I know that, because it is struck out in my 
copy. I struck it out as he spoke. 

Mr. Stuart. That would leave us in a parlous condition, witho'it 
either supervising principals or group principals. You do not mean 
that, do you? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Yes ; and I think that I can understand that, 
possibly. I do not undertake to explain the ways of the author of the 
bill, but it seems to me that in his first bill he suggested that every 
. principal should remain in service for two years, but at the end of 
that two years should be required to take a special principal's exami- 
nation, because he evidently kneW' that in this system there were 
principals who had not had educationally executive although admin- 
istratively executive experience in the schools in which they then were 
placed. There was, however, a great outcry at the seeming injustice 
of allowing the teachers who were in the system not to undergo any 
examinations, and forcing the principals, who were equally. in the 
system, to undergo examinations within two years; and the Com- 
missioner pointed out that this was a great injustice in his reasons 
which he sent to the committee. 

So that, yielding to that expression of popular sentiment, Mr. 
Goulden changed the second bill so that both principals and teachers 
need undergo no examination to be retained m the service. But he 
kept what evidently was his thought in the first bill, that the prin- 
cipals should have both executive and educational responsibility for 
their schools, and should report directly to the superintendent 
(which, of course, would not be true of the assistant superintend- 
ents, whose duties are deputized by the superintendent) ; and he 
expressly states in his bill that the principals of schools shall have 
educational and executive control of their school buildings, and shall 
report directly to the sueprintendent of schools. 

The cost of a new teacher, I would like to suggest, would be partly 
met by the present cost of the principals' assistants. Many of the 
I)rincipals have assistants to help them in this outside work, besides 
their teaching of class ; so that the addition of one teacher would not 
be entirely a new expense. 

The Chairman. How many principals have you who have assist- 
ants? 

Mr. Stuart. Very few; only in the largest buildings. 

The Chairman. How many are there? 

Mr. Stuart. In the twelve-room buildings, I should say about 
twenty-five to thirty. 

The Chairman. Twenty-five to thirty. 

Mr. Stuart. Out of one hundred and twenty-four. 

The Chairman. What salaries do they get? 

Mr. Stuart. They begin with $500. 
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The Chairman. What is their maximum salary ? 

Mr. Stuart. None of them have ever gotten beyond $600. 

The Chairman. None of them have ever gotten beyond $600? 

Mr. Stuart. None are getting more than that to-day. They are 
not teachers in the sense that they could take charge of an eighth- 
grade school. 

The Chairman. They are not ? 

Mr. Stuart. That $600, in the case of those people, would go to 
pay for these new teachers that I speak of; but it would not more 
than half pay for them. 

Tlie Chairman. Well, if it would half pay for them ; you have the 
13 group principals, who get how much — $2,000? 

Mr. Stuart. They get now $2,000. 

The Chairman. That would be $26,000, would it not? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

The Chairman. To go toward paying for these additional teachers ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

The Chairman. That would be the result if these group principals 
were done away with. Then if the two assistant superintendents 
were done away with, that would be $5,000 more, making $31,000; 
and that would come very close to paying for teachers capable of 
teaching an eighth-grade school, would it not ? 

Mr. Stuart. Thirty-one thousand dollars? 

The Chairman. You said there were 35 assistants? 

Mr. Stuart. Less than 30. 

The Chairman. Say 30; that would be $18,000 more? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; but it would cost you $124,000 to supply the 
places of these teachers in 124 buildings. None of these bills con- 
templates paying an eighth-grade teacher less than $1,000 as a maxi- 
mum. Indeed, the maximum is $1,350. 

The Chairman. So, in ten years that is 

Mr. Stuart. The maximum is $1,350, but they start at $950. The 
Goulden bill and the Commissioners' bill start them at $950. Take 
that as the minimum, if you please, which is $100,000, and you are 
crippling our schools, Mr. Chairman, if you take away entire super- 
vision. 

The Chairman. That is just the question. Some have argued that 
better results are obtained by putting a little more confidence and 
trust in the teacher who is in char^ of a school building, and that 
both from an educational and a disciplinary point of view it is better 
than having what are now known as " group principals." Of course 
that is a matter of opinion. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. And if some of the school buildings are com- 
bined the cost would be still less. 

Mr. Stuart. I would like to furnish to the committee (not in this 
public hearing, because I believe you are nearly through) information 
from expert educators on the subject of supervision. 

The Chairman. The committee would be very glad, indeed, to 
have it. 

Mr. Stuart. It is very clear to me that to impose all the duties of 
supervision upon the principal of a building in Washington without 
proportionately increasing her salary would cripple the efficiency of 
these schools; and if you measurably increase her salary, dispensing 
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with all supervision above, you increase the cost of your school sys- 
tem. 

What the board of education has done has been to retain these 13 
men with large groups, all centering in the superintendents, and still 
increase the pay of these principals of buildings — not exorbitantly, 
but enough to give them a living wage. 

The Chairman. As I understand it, that is simply a matter of 
discipline of the building? They have no further duties except to 
manage the discipline of the building ? 

Mr. Stuart. Those are the duties outside of the teaching of the 
class. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. They make requisitions and distribute supplies 
and free text-books and edit teachers' reports, which used to be done 
by the supervisors. 

Mr. Stuart. I wonder if we really appreciate all that a woman 
does who has charge of a school of 48 children, fitting them for the 
high school, and who is required, in addition to that, without anybody 
to take her class, to discipline a building, to make out necessarv re- 
ports, to gather information, to communicate with the supervising 
officers, to deal with the medical inspector in segregating children 
who are suspects, to look into all the conduct of the children on the 
streets and hear complaints, and to feel that tremendous responsibility 
which a sensitive woman does feel even for eight rooms or ten rooms 
or twelve rooms or twenty ? I do not believe that we understand the 
mountain of responsibility that lies upon that woman's shoulder; and 
after twenty-five years of that sort of thing she ought to be paid 
better. 

The Chairman. I think we are all satisfied of that. 

Mr. Stuart. I say this because it seems a light thing to speak of 
the principal of the building, after teaching her class, simply having 
the responsibility of discipline. The discipline is an enormous thing 
with 500 children of all OTades. 

The Chairman. May 1 ask you just there. Doctor, why it is that 
the principals of these buildings have to make out these reports and 
requisitions? 

Mr. Stuart. Because there is no one else to do it for the building. 

The Chairman. That could not be done by the group principal? 

Mr. Stuart. W^y, the group principal, this supervising prin- 
cipal, has been doing an enormous amount of work in district super- 
vision without a clerk. That man has to-day to spend two hours in 
his office hearing appeals from parents and furnishing necessary 
information to me ; he has to meet with me once a week and discuss 
the studies; he has to go through the schools every week and in- 
spect and investigate the teaching, and it has become practically a 
physical impossibility. I am making the point that in other cities 
there is more supervision than in Washington. 

I will explain that by saying this: In the city of New York (which 
is a pattern, so far as principalships of buildings are concerned, for 
all other cities) there is no school building that does not have an 
independent principal, free — and that is true all over the country. 
Now, above that there is a group of district superintendents in the 
tity of New Tork, and under the law of the new charter of the city 
of Philadelphia you have an independent supervising principal at 
the head of every building, a man with a salary of $2,500, a woman 
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with less — and Washington glories in the fact that it pays its women 
what it pays its men ; and above that you have ten district superin- 
tendents. 

The most effective possible system of supervision, to my mind, is 
that which groups schools, be the groups large or small, and centers 
the administration in the superintendent through the group prin- 
cipal, the supervising principal, the district superintendent. That is 
efficiency; that is the way the army is organized; that is the way 
great business houses are organized. The head of the Boston House 
does not deal at all with the girl behind the counter. He has a head 
here and head there. He does not buy his goods ; he has a buj^er here 
and a buyer there. It is simply a type of good administration the 
world over. 

The schools of the District of Columbia are not topheavy; and I 
am going to prove that. 

I have in my hand an extract from a report of the committee of the 
National Educational Association on taxation as related to public 
education, familiar to us all, showing the cost of supervision in 32 
cities. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Is that in Senate Document No. 94 ? 

Mr. Stuart. I shall have to correct that — in 30 cities, showing that 
the cost of supervision in Washington is the lowest in a list of 30 
of the largest cities of the United States. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. What is the date of that report? 

Mr. Stuart. I do not know. 

The Chairman. From what is that report an extract, doctor? 

Mr. Stuart. The committee of the National Educational Associa- 
tion on taxation as related to public education, part 5, page 14. It 
shows what percentage the cost of supervision is of the entire cost of 
maintenance. The entire cost of maintenance means the entire cost 
of the school system less permanent improvements. 

The percentages run as follows: Atlanta, 16.5; Providence, 15.2; 
Albany, 14.4; St. Louis,' 12.5; (I will not name them all) Newark, 
12.1; Detroit, 11.9; Milwaukee, 11.5; Rochester, 11.4; San Fran- 
cisco, 10.3; Minneapolis, 10; Chicago, 9.8; and so on down to 
Washington, 7. 

Mrs. uiTTERMAN. We showed yesterday that Washington was go- 
ing to be 33J, and not one of those came up as high as that. 

Mr. Stuart. I also will explain that the cost of supervision in 
Washington includes the salaries of superintendent, assistant super- 
intendents, director of high schools, director of manual training 
schools, supervising principals, all directors and assistant directors, 
and all special teachers who have supervision of the work of grade 
teachers. It does not include these alleged principals of buildings 
who have no supervisory authority or power. 

Mr. Greene. What position does Washington hold in that table? 

Mr. Stuart. As to principals ? 

Mr. GiiEENE. No ; that table that you have. 

Mr. Stuart. I say it is last on the list of 30, with a percentage of 
7, and the other cities run from 16.5 down. 

The Chairman. One moment there. Doctor. As I remember the 
testimony yesterday — I believe it was given by Mrs. Gitterman, was 
it not? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. I think the percentage was somewhat higher. 

Mr. Stuart. You have had no figures on the percentage of super- 
vision, I believe, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I think some, figures were given yesterday, if I 
remember it correctly. Have you those figures, Mrs. Gitterman? 

Mrs. Gitterman. I ought to have them with me. [After examin- 
ing papers.] It was 33 J per cent. You said that was one-third. It 
was brought out in my testimony, and if you will have the testimony 
of yesterday read on that point, you will find that it was just one- 
third, I think. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes; I remember. In calculating up those 
tables, as I remember it, the total cost was 372 or 347 — I have for- 
gotten which ; I think it was 347 ; and the cost of the supervision was 
calculated up to be 109, which, in rough figures, made one-third of 
the total cost — in other words, 33^ per cent. 

Mr. Stuart. Mr. Chairman, I have those figures before me, if you 
will permit me to refer to them. Three hundred and seventy-two 
thousand one hundred and eighty-five dollars was given as the in- 
crease in ten years under the Babcock bill, but not including high 
schools, I think; and $109,125 was given as the increase in the cost 
of supervision in ten years. Is not that what you refer to, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Yes ; that is what I refer to. 

Mr. Stuart. Now, that statement is not correct. It includes super- 
vising principals, which is proper, and 15 directors, which is all 
right; but it also includes 120 principals of buildings and a number 
or kindergarten principals who are not principals in any sense of the 
word. We call the kindergarten teacher a principal because she is 
the chief teacher of the two in a kindergarten class. All kinder- 

fartens have two teachers for those babies. Now, you must deduct 
82,125 from that total of $109,000, and it leaves $27,000 instead of 
$109,000. You can draw your own inferences as to the percentage. 
Mrs. Gitterman. Do the kindergarten teachers, only 46 of them, 
get as much as that in ten years? , 

Mr. Stuart. You said 18. You have got to deduct your principals 
of buildings, who get an increase of $64,000, and $18,000 to kinder- 

farten principals, as they are called; and it makes $82,125, leaving 
27.000 instead of $109,000. That is not at all a fair statement. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I want to be perfectly fair. Is it possible that 
by deducting simply the kindergarten principals we find that they 
bore the brunt of the increase ? 

The Chairman. No ; Mr. Stuart's point is this, that the principals 
of the buildings are not supervising officers ; that they are class 
teachers. 

Mr. Stuart. Class teachers. 

The Chairman. And incidentally they have supervision of the 
building, at a small increase in salary, and that they therefore should 
not be included in this cost for supervision ; also that the principals 
of the kindergartens are practically in the same condition — that they 
are not really principals; that they are teachers pure and simple. 
That is the point that Doctor Stuart makes. 

Mrs^ Gitterman. But the point was made yesterday — and, I think, 
borne out by testimony — that the principals do report and do super- 
vise, although they have not educational — ^they have administrative 
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supervision ; so that any scheme of supervision which leaves out the 
principals does a great injustice to these people, whom Mr. Stuart 
can not praise more highly than everyone would who knows them, 
because they do do supervisory work of a very high grade. 

The Chairman. Then, I should think that the only additional cost 
that should be put down in the column of supervision would be the 
slight addition in salary that they get for acting as principals. 

Mr. Stuart. Fif^ dollars. 

The Chairman. Which would be $50. 

Mr. Stuart. You may add $50 a year for those women if you 
choose. . 

Mr^ Greene. I think that would be the proposition. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that is a fair deduction? 

Mr. Greene. Yes ; it is unfair to put in the whole salary. 

The Chairman. It would be unfair to put in the entire salary, to 
my mind. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Do wc add their assistants? 

The Chairman. I presume you would. That would depend 
largely upon what the duty of the assistant is. There are 30 assist- 
ants. What are the duties, exactly, of the assistant superintendent 
of a school ? 

Mr. Stuart. Do you mean the assistant to the principal ? 

The Chairman. Yes ; the assistant to the principal. 

Mr. Stuart. I say she is a $500 normal graduate who simply does 
this statistical work which has been spoken of, and takes charge of 
the room in the principal's absence. She is not competent to teach 
an eighth-grade school. 

The Chairman. Yes ; but does she act as a principal ? 

Mr. Stuart. Oh, no ;* not as principal. 

The Chairman. In your judgment, would not that be an additional 
cost, which should be added, together with the $50? 

Mr. Stuart. To the cost of supervision ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. Well, if you should add that, we would be a long way 
from $109,000. 

The Chairman. I am simply trying to arrive at what is a just 
calculation ; that is all. 

Mr. Stuart. And I am very glad to have that done, Mr. Chairman. 
I still insist that the condition in Washington is unique in that we 
practically have no principals of buildings, and that these thirteen 
men are trying to do a supervision which ou^ht to be done by many 
more people in order to be efficient — to be effective. 

The Chairman. If Mrs. Gitterman has anything further to say 
on this head of supervision we would like to have it, so that we can 
dismiss that subject. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Yes ; and I would like to call the committee's at- 
tention 

Mr. Greene. Is the Doctor through ? 

The Chairman. Doctor, have you anything further to say on the 
subject of supervision? 

Mr. Stuart. I just want to submit an exhibit as a final remark 
(and that is that I have before me and will put in the hands of the 
chairman) a table showing the cost of school officers down to princi- 
pals of buildings — ^which means supervisors, special teachers, and 
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directors — under each of the bills before you, by whatever names 
y those persons may be called. This table shows that the Babcock bill 
'^ provides for 32 supervisors, white and colored; the Foster bill for 
47, and the Goulden bill for 40. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. WhcFc in the Goulden bill is that? 
. Mr. Stuart. I am going to submit this to the chairman : That the 
minimum cost of the supervision down to principals under the Bab- 
cock bill is $66,150, the maxinmm $87,750. The Foster bill costs 
$95,850, with a maximum of $101,000. The Goulden bill costs 
$78,000, as against $66,150, with a maximum of $97,000. 

The Chairman. What was the maximum of the Babcock bill ? 

Mr. Stuart. Eighty-seven thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. The maximum of the Goulden bill is $97,250. But if it is as 
stated, that the group principals have all been wiped out of the 
Goulden bill, then we are left wholly without supervision. Of course 
without measurably increasing the pay of the principals of buildings 
,that would reduce these totals. 

I submit that for the consideration of the chairman, and will make 
this further statement, and then I am through. 

The Chairman. May I ask you, before going on, just one moment, 
how many principals of schools there are who get $50 additional for 
acting as principals? How many schools would that be? 

Mr. Stuart. I can not recall. I will have to give you that later. 
There are 124 buildings. 

The Chairman. Do they all get $50, or do some get more? 

Mr. Stuart. Some get more. 

The Chairman. I would like to have, if you can furnish it to the 
committee, a statement of the exact amount that they get in addition. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; I will do that. 

With regard to this statement which I have submitted to the 
committee, comparing the cost of supervision in the three bills, I 
have this further statement : 

The minimum cost of supervision, including superintendent, assis- 
tant superintendents, group principals or supervising principals, and 
all directors of special work, as provided by the Foster bill, is $29,700 
or 44.8 per cent more than that of the Babcock bill. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There is one section of the Foster bill which pro- 
vides for $27,750 for supervision, and that section is entirely lacking 
in the Goulden bill, so that at one " whack,'' so to speak, $27,750 is 
saved. 

Mr. Stuart. It would be very easy to check off that table of mine 
of the bills and see if it is correct. I would say, in regard to the 
Foster bill, that in conversations which the author of that bill has 
had with teachers and others he has frankly avowed his purpose to 
get ample supervision. 

The Chairman. You refer now to whom ? 

Mr. Stuart. To Mr. Foster. I say he has made no claim that he is 
seeking to limit supervision; and that would explain this generous 

Erovision in his bill. Nothing would be more acceptable than to 
ave any such generous provision for supervision as that, but it is 
44.8 more than that of the Commissioners' bill. 

The minimum cost of supervision, including the superintendent, 
assistant superintendents, group principals or supervising principals, 
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and all directors of special work, as provided in the Goulden bill, a& 
per exhibit, is $11,900, or 17.9 per cent more than the Babcock bill, 
ifow, I do not forget that if the group principals are cut out that 
will materially reduce the Goulden bill and cripple the schools. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There is only one question I must ask in respect 
to the Babcock bill. Does Superintendent Stuart refer to the Bab- 
cock bill at the placing increase or at the final increase, which is to be 
a perpetuity after ten years? 

The Chairman. Doctor Stuart, the question has been asked whether 
your- figures refer to the placing increase or the permanent increase 
that there will be after the period of ten years. 

Mr. Stuart. As to supervision ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. Under all bills except the Commissioners' bill there 
is no yearly increases for these people except in the case of group 
principals, who have a three years' increase. That was brought out 
yesterday. I was asked the question, you remember, why that was. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. I will not repeat it ; but that is the only case in which 
there is a yearly increment. In the Commissioners' bill all the* 
directors have that slight yearly increment, and the figures that I 
have given and used are the minimum. The first year 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. But of course we have to deal with the n:iaxi- 
mum, because ten years is not a very long time, and that will be the 
permanent from then on. 

Mr. Stuart. You can take the maximum, you can carry that out, 
and you will find, of course, that the percentage is a little different.. 
I will read the maximum, if you please. 

The maximum of the Babcock bill for supervision down to princi- 
pals is $87,750; of the Foster bill, $101,250; of the Goulden bill,. 
$97,250. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Could I have one of these statements? 

The Chairman. I am afraid that this belongs to the committee- 
If Doctor Stuart has one 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Could I have one of those of Doctor Stuart's? 

Mr. Stuart. I have but one left. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Can I borrow it and have it copied? 

Mr. Stuart. I will have it copied, if you wish; but it is a very 
easy tabulation to make. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The reason is that I am anxious to correct my 
own statements if they are erroneous. 

Mr. Stuart. It is very easy to check it off with the bills. 

I think that is all I have to say on the matter of supervision. 

The Chairman. Thank you, sir. Now, Mrs. Gitterman, have you: 
anything further to say on the subject of supervision? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. YcS. 

Mrs. Gitterman on the last day of the school hearings submitted 
the following analyses of Mr. Stuart's tabulation of comparative 
cost of supervision: 

Herein are pointed out some defects in the system of comparisons 
in the Table M, which table, I think, is identical with the table Super- 
intendent Stuart handed in. They will be enough, I think, to show 
that all factors were not considered in the preparation of the table. 
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In the salary report (p. 190 and following), elementary schools: 

Philadelphia has 258 principals, and of these 161 are called supervising prin- 
oipals; but I think that each of these and of the following only have charge 
each of one building : 

Indianapolis has 19 supervising principals and 36 principals besides. 

New Hayen, Conn., has 11 supervising principals and 29 principals besides. 

Worcester, Mass., has 8 supervising principals and 33 principals besides. 

Camden, N. J., has 33 principals, including 5 supervising principals. 

These are not supervising principals in the same sense as Wash- 
ington counts hers. Washington's supervising principals are really 
assistant superintendents and not in any sense principals at all, 
but assistant superintendents pure and simple, with very few duties. 

Table M's discrepancies in comparison : 

(1) The cost of two examiners, at $2,000 (total $4,000), is included 
in the cost of supervision in the Goulden and Piatt bills. The cost 
of such officers should be placed to the credit of the office of the super- 
intendent. It is hard to see how such officers can be included in 
supervision of schools. 

(2) There is no limit upon the number of supervising principals. 
There are 13 now. Several years ago there were 12. Several years 
from now there may be 14, 15, or more. 

(3) The number of group principals is fixed by law at 24 in all 
bills other than " official bill." In the official bill calculations as to 
maximum cost of 24 group principals, at $2,600 ($62,400), is based 
upon the erroneous assumption that all group principals could reach 
such salary in a reasonable number of years. 

There are about 1,000 rooms in the elementary school building 
now in Washington. This number will be materially lessened if 
the number of those rooms used for special classes of pupils regularly 
occupying other rooms be subtracted from it, and only session rooms 
<;onsidered. Computations are based, however, orf^the basis of 1,000 
rooms, though there are about 960 session rooms. The salary of 
1!>2,600 is paid in the Foster bill to group principals of 65 session 
rooms or over. For all group principals to receive $2,600 each under 
the Foster bill there would have to be 24 times 65 session rooms, or 
1.560 session rooms. 

This would mean that the number of rooms in elementary schools 
would have to increase over 50 per cent to cause such a maximum of 
$62,400 to be reached. 

In the other bills (other than the official bill) $2,600 is paid to a 
^oup principal of 64 session rooms or over, requiring 1,536 session 
rooms to cause a maximum of $62,400, or an increase m the number 
of rooms of over 50 per cent. 

Such a maximum of $62,400, therefore, has no place in the super- 
visory cost of the present system; and such a maximum could only 
be considered when the number of elementary schools had increased 
50 per cent, provided the present plan of building 8-room school 
buildings is continued. There could not be 24 group principals at 
even $23,000 each, as that would imply 24 by 48, or 1,152 session 
rooms, and there are not so many now by over 150 session rooms. 

It is evident, then, that the maximum salary for group principals 
as given in the comparative table must be decreased by $7,200 (24 by 
300) , or, in other words, the maximum cost must be not greater than 
:$55,200. 
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(4) The 24 ^oup principals replace 13 supervising principals, 
about 120 principals of elementary schools, and about 12 assistants 
to eighth-grade principals, so far as supervision is concerned. 

(5) The minimum aggregate of the salaries of these assistants to 
eighth-grade principals is from a minimum of $6,000 to a maximum 
of nearljr $9,000. These amounts should be added to the cost of 
supervision in the Babcock bill. 

There is no limit to the number of such assistants, and it is possible 
that such cost might be much greater. 

Tlie amount to be paid the principals of elementary sdiools (about 
120 in number) over and above the salaries regularly belonging to 
such principals as mere teachers must be placed on the side oi super- 
vision and appears to be as follows, in round numbers : 

Babcock bill (principals), minimum, $15,000; maximum, $30,000 
(after four years). 

Foster bill (senior teachers), $15 per session room (1,000 rooms) ; 
minimum, $15,000; maximum, $15,000. (Maximum salaries of 
teachers in Foster bill $100 to $150 less than in other bills.) 

Goulden bill and Gallinger bill and Piatt bill (senior teachers), 
$10 per session room (1,000 rooms) ; minimum, $10,000; maximum, 
$10,000. 

(6) The Babcock bill statement, therefore, must be increased by 
$21,000 minimum and $39,000 maximum. 

The Foster bill statement must be increased by $15,000 minimum 
and maximum. 

The Goulden, Gallinger, and Piatt bills statement be increased each 
by $10,000 minimum and maximum. 

Cost of additional supervision considered : The Goulden and Piatt 
bills should be each decreased by $4,000 (salaries of examining board). 

(8) The Foster, Goulden, Gallinger, and Piatt bills should all be 
decreased by about $7,000 (salary oi $2,600 could not be given to all 
group principals, and average salary would be $2,300, or $300 less, 
as explained above) . 

Net results. 





Babcock. 


Foster. 


OaUinger. 


Ooulden. 


Piatt. 


Ti^CrOAAA 


/Minixnuxn, $21,000 
tMaxlinum,$39,000 


fMinixniim and 
< mazimuxn, 
I $8,000. 


Minimum and 
maximum, 
$3,000. 






Decrease 


Minimum and 
maximum, 
$1,000. 


Minimum and 
maximum, 










$1,000. 



Neither the Foster bill nor the Gallinger bill provides for medical 
inspectors. Neither does the Babcock bill, though Washington now 
has twelve of them. The Goulden and Piatt bills do. Are these to 
be counted as supervisors ? It is not tenable. 

Comparison of official bill with Goulden, Foster, Piatt, and Gallin- 
ger bills for supervising principals, principals of elementary schools, 
and assistants to eighth grade principals. 

The Goulden, Foster, Piatt, and Gallinger bills do not provide for 
thirteen supervising principals, about 120 principals of elementary 
schools and about twelve assistants to eighth grade principals, but 
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replace those officers and teachers by twenty-four group principals and 
about 120 senior teachers. 

The thirteen supervising principals now i*eceiye $2,000 each. Under 
the official bill each supervising principal will receive at the outset a 
minimum salary of $2,250, with an increase of $100 each year there- 
after until a maximum salary of $3,250 is reached. 

In all bills other than the official bill (H. R. 8472) these 13 super- 
vising principals are replaced by 13 group principals, each with a 
maximum average salary of $2,300. Such salary is $50 greater than 
the minimum salarjr oi $2,250 provided by the official biU. The 
salary under the official bill, however, is $2,350 the first year there- 
after, the excess of $50 over the $2,350 making up for the deficit of 
$50 caused by the diflference in the original placing. Thereafter, all 
bills other than the official bill will save, as lar as the 13 sui)ervising 
principals are concerned, as follows : Second year, $1,300 ; third year, 
|l,300 more; fourth year, $1,300 more, etc., tor ten years, up to and 
including the tenth year. 

Eighth-grade principals will receive salaries as follows after four 
years: 



Building. 


Now. 


After 4 
years. 


8 or 9 room 


$1,400 

. 1,500 

1,600 

1,700 

1,800 


$1,600 


lO-room 


1,700 


IS-room 


1,8U0 


14 to 16 room , 


1,900 


18 to 20 room 


2,000 







If 11 of the highest paid principals, placed by the official bill at 
salaries of $1,700 or $1,800, and reaching, after four years, $1,900 or 
$2,000, be made group principals at the average salary of $2,300, there 
will be needed lor each group principal not more than $500 or $600 
additional above the salary fixed for elementary principals by the 
official bill, at the outset decreasing by $50 each year to $300, or $400 
at the end of four years. . 

This amount necessary is almost triply provided for by the saving 
of salaries of supervising principals, as shown above. 

There are about 12 assistants to eighth-grade principals, and each 
assistant will receive (official bill) about $700. The cost of each of , 

the 12 buildings, with a principal and special assistant each, will be I 

(official bill) $2,600 or $2,700, so far as principal's work is concerned. 
These principals are mere teachers according to the superintendent's 
statement. Why should a mere teacher have an assistant ? 

If 11 group principals are provided (to make up the 24) out of 
the elementary school principals, the 11 places thus made vacant 
somewhere in the system can oe filled by 11 assistants, necessitating 
no more teachers. Salaries for 11 teachers of eighth grades must te 
provided and added to the cost of teachers under the bills (other than 
the official). One hundred and twenty principals of elementary 
schools (official bill) with salaries of from $1,400 to $2,000 are pro- 
vided for in all other bills as senior teachers with $10 or $15 extra 
for each room supervised in addition to regular grade pay of such 
teacher, thereby greatly decreasing the sum total paid to such teachers 
and officers under that paid in the official bill. 
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Read pages 10, 11, and 16 to 18, N. E. A. Eeport on Taxation and 
Public Education to show what should be included under supervision. 
I will leave this book here for your committee. It is very difficult 
to make comparisons of statistics when conditions are not the same. 
The official estimates should be investigated to see what is included 
under supervision. So great was the misapprehension that the N. 
E. A. committee had to send out a second letter giving exact direc- 
tions as to what should be included under supervision. 

Who are counted under supervision ? Are the high school prin- 
cipals? They do not teach, so should be considered under super- 
vision. 

The elementary principals are paid salaries in the official bill in 
comparison with principals who supervise educationally large build- 
ings in other cities. There are 120 principals ranging from a mini- 
mum of $1,600 (an 8-room building) to a maximum of $2,000 for an 
18-room building. These surely are salaries of a size indicating they 
are for supervision, not for teaching. There are in addition assist- 
ants teaching in the same room at the same time at a maximum 
salary in the official bill of $700. 

In the official estimates, these principals are not counted under 
supervision. They should be, if there is an additional teacher for 
the same room. They should be, if they are getting salaries as if 
they were supervisors, salaries commensurate with educational super- 
vision elsewhere, salaries which are in fact greater than those of some 
of the educational supervisors of these same principals — the directors 
of music, drawing, musical culture, etc. These principals are com- 
pared in the N. E. A. and the Bureau of Education reports as prin- 
cipals, and compared with principals elsewhere. Instead of these 
principals the other bills have senior teachers provided for with the 
maximum grade salary of $1,360 plus $15 additional for each room. 
By transferring this large item to the teaching cost instead of the 
cost of supervision, it brings down apparently the cost of supervision. 
If these teachers are to be classed with principals of other cities in 
order to get the large salary, as in the Babcock bill, then they ought 
also be counted under the cost of supervision. If they are merely 
teachers, then the salary should not be so high. 

In the estimate of all other bills than the official the teachers are 
evidently, from the figures just given, put in one class, and then the 
group principals and directors, etc., are put in the class of super- 
vision. 

In the estimate of the official bill the supervisors and directors are 
put under the cost of supervision, it seems to me, but the principals 
were put with the teachers. Clearly untenable. 

Comparison of official bill with Goulden, Foster, Piatt, and Gal- 
linger bills (including Schedule VII of H. R. 12590, in order to be 
fair to Mr. Stuart's figures). 

Elementary schools: Supervising principals and principals. — The 
Goulden, Foster, Piatt, and Gallinger bills do not provide for assist- 
ants to eighth-grade principals (about 12 such assistants) or supervis- 
ing principals (13 in number) or elementary school principals (about 
120 m number). The above officers and teachers are replaced by 24 
group principals, and senior teachers about 121. 

Official bill. — The 13 supervising principals receive each $2,000. 
They will receive each $3,250 after ten years ($2,250 at first and 
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$100 increase yearly for ten years). Eighth-grade principals will 
receive salaries as follows after four yiears : 



Building. 


Now. 


After 4 
years. 


8 or Groom 


$1,400 
1,500 
1,600 
1,700 
1,800 


$1,600 


lO-room 


1,700 


12-rooxn 


1,800 


14 to 16 room _ 


1,900 


18 to 20 room L 


2,000 







Of these 13 supervising principals are made group principals at 
the average salary ($2,300) proposed by the buls, other than the 
official bill. It is evident that there will be needed only $50 more 
per year over the original placing salary of $2,250 provided by the 
official bill, and there will be saved the $100 increases — ^$100 the first 
year, $200 the second, and $300 the third, etc., and finally $1,000 the 
tenth year. 

If these 13 supervising principals are made group principals at an 
average of $2,300 provided by all bills except the official bill ($2,250) , 
then there will be needed $50 more at the outset. The salary of such 
officer by the official bill will be $2,350 the first year, and the $450 
excess oi $2,350 (other bills) will make over $2,300 (other bills) , will 
make up the original excess of the other bills over the official bill by 
placing. The saving there will be, for each year and every year 
thereafter, as follows: Second year, $1,300; third year, $1,300 'more; 
fourth, $1,300 more; fifth, $1,300 more, etc., until the tenth year is 
reached. 

[From N. E. A. report on salaries, 1905.] 

1 superintendent (no assistant superintendent) $3,800 

Special branches: 

1 director music (no teachers) 2,300 

1 director drawing (no teachers) 1,700 

1 director manual training (no teachers ; no directors or teachers phys- 
ical training) 750 

.1 director cooking (no teachers) W) 

I director sewing (no teachers) 750 

5 directors special branches 6, 100 

In the following the salaries given are average salaries, principal 
and assistant principal of high school excepted : 

Elementary schools: 

II supervising principals, at $2,055 $22,605 

29 principals, at $724 j 20, 996 

346 teachers, at $536 185,456 

Principals and teachers "06456 

Kindergarteners : 

1 director 1, 000 

30 teachers, at $489 15,670 

High schools : 

1 principal 3, 200 

1 assistant principal 2,000 

54 teachers 48, 325 

Total 53,525 

If 11 of the highest-paid principals placed by the official bill at 
salaries of $1,700 or $1,800 and reaching, after four years, $1,900 or 
$2,000, be made group principals, at the average salary of ^2,800, 
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there will be needed for each group principal not more than $500 or 
$600 additional above the official salary at the outset, decreasing by 
$50 each year to $300, or $4,000 at the end of four years. 

This amount necessary is almost triply provided for by the saving 
of salaries of supervising principals^ as provided for above. 

There are about 12 assistants to eighth-grade principals, and each 
assistant will receive (official bill) about $700. The cost of each of 
the 12 buildings, with a principal and special assistant each, will be 
(official bill) $2,600 or $2,700, so far as principal's work is concerned. 

These principals are teachers and only incidentally principals 
according to the superintendent's statement; why should a teacher 
have an assistant? These incidental principals at present prepare 
forty-odd children for the high school, are responsible for the main- 
tenance of the discipline of the building ; these two duties the super- 
intendent pointed out. In addition, each teacher in the building 
makes a monthly report, and all these reports must go through the 
principal's hand ; the principal must see that these teachers' reports 
are correct and must consolidate them into the report of that school 
building and send it to the office of the supervisor. If there is an 
error in this consolidated report of the building, however slight, it is 
the principal whom the supervisor sends for and who must take time 
to go to his office and correct the report. In addition the principal 
must obtain each teacher's requisition and construct a general school 
building requisition and send that also to the supervisor, who for- 
wards it to the Franklin School. When the supplies asked for are 
delivered the principal must see that they are given out; he or she 
must notify the supervisor when building repairs are needed during 
the year, and near the close of the term must make out the annujQ 
repair list in duplicate and forward them to the supervisor, who for- 
wards them to the Franklin for the Engineer Commissioner in the 
District building. 

The 120 principals of elementary schools (official bill) with salaries 
of from $1,400 to $2,000 are provided for in all other bills as senior 
teachers with $10 or $15 extra for each room supervised in addition 
to regular day pay of such teacher, thereby greatly decreasing the 
sum total paid to such teachers and officers as paid in the official bill. 

If 11 group principals are provided (to make up the 24) out of 
the elementary school principals, the 11 places thus made vacant 
somewhere in the system can be filled by 11 assistants, necessitating 
no more teachers. Salaries for 11 teachers who will be promoted to 
eighth-grade work from the seventh-grade salary must be provided 
and added to the cost of teachers under the bills (other than the 
official till). 

If you will turn to page 16, Table E, in the first column of Senate 
Document N"o. 94, you will find that the rule almost invariably for 
assistant superintendents is that they shall have departmental super- 
vision; that there are but two cities out of all the cities, including 
'New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston — which, as you 
Iniow, lately reformed their school systems — Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Washington, Newark, Minneapolis, 
Providence, St. Paul, New Haven, Paterson, Omaha, Los Angeles, 
Lowell, Cambridge, Grand Kapids, Dayton, New Bedford, and Somer- 
ville — of all these cities, there are but two who have supervising 
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principals at all, or sectional supervision; so that the weight of the 
evidence is against supervising principals if we are to reason from 
precedent. 

Then, if we look at the fourth column, which is entitled " Princi- 
pals with educational as well as executive control," we find aj^ain that 
there are very few— there are, in that case,, only four cities of that list 
that do not ^ve their principals educational as well as executive con- 
trol. And m the next column to that, the fifth column, entitled 
" Principals directly responsible to the superintendent," we find that 
of that same long list oi cities th^ere are but three in which the prin- 
cipals are not directly responsible to the superintendent — New Haven, 
Somerville, and Wa^ington. 

Then, again, in the next column, the sixth, entitled " Salaries of 
principals dependent upon the number of classes in buildings ; " while 
many of the questions seem to have remained unanswered in the 
questions which the National Educational Association sent out, yet 
the weight of evidence in those that did answer is that in every case 
without exception except Washington (unless those \ that did not an- 
swer are to be considered as exceptions) , the salaries of the principals 
are dependent upon the number of classes in the buildings. 

The Chairman. Yes; but, just there; we have not got, as I under- 
stand it, what are commonly known as principals of buildings. That 
is the difference. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I am coming to that point. 

The weight of evidence, thereiore, in the sixth, fifth, fourth, second, 
and first columns of Table E, page 16 of Senate Document 94, shows 
that the dignity of the principal of a building has been proved by 
experience, since we find those cities which have reformed their 
school systems agreeing with the general trend of educational thought, 
and the reason ror that is this : 

A school is no longer considered merely an aggregation of classes. 
It is considered as a unit, and more and more in the modern system as 
a force in the community, as a social force. Now, it can not be a 
social force if it has no organization, if it has not a head, if it has not 
a spirit that informs every part of that building. We heard yester- 
day of one supervising principal — I think the school began on the 
28th of September, and he first, entered the room of the teacher on the 
15th of February. That means that his spirit could not form the 
spirit, so to speak, of that room. He does not come in direct enough 
contact. And when we say that the supervising principals have 
so-and-so many schools, we forget to say that they have so-and-so 
many classes and so-and-so many teachers under them, and that, con- 
sidering the distances in Washington and the number of school build- 
ings, it is practically impossible for one man to make his influence 
felt in such a way as to be the living force which we require of the 
leader among the teachers to-day. 

The whole modern system of teaching has been changed. The whole 
way in which we look upon a teacher has been changed. In the old 
days there was only one place in the world where the teacher ranked 
with the gentleman of the cloth and with the physician, and that was 
in New England. When the boys passed a teacher on the street in 
New England they lifted their hats to him, and he had a position 
second to none but the clergyman and the judge in that New England 
township. 
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As in many other things, so in this respect for the professional 
teacher the New England spirit only very gradually permeated the 
institutions of this country, and it is only very recently that the 
teacher has come into his own in general throughout the country. 
But now, at last, the teacher has come into his own in almost all other 
cities except Washington, and what we are begging is for the effi- 
ciency of tne schools, for the dignity of teaching, for the satisfaction 
of the teachers, who want to be in close touch with the person who 
truly supervises them, and for the uplifting of the entire community, 
that each school shall be one concrete entity, with one head and one 
spirit responsible to the superintendent of the schools. 

The value of organization has been very eloquently pointed out 
by Mr. Stuart, and I agree with every word of what he says when he 
says thaf organization is necessary. But we do not want the loose 
organization of a man who has many schools under different condi- 
tions find more or less under different conditions of surrounding 
population. We want one person so in touch not only with the 
school of which he or she is the head, but with the population sur- 
rounding that school and sending its children to that school, that we 
find in his or her school a social force, not merely a teaching center. 

The Chairman. If you will remember the question that I asked 
Doctor Stuart, it was whether, if conditions were equal, better re- 
sults would be obtained by having a school with the principal c»ntirely 
responsible, not only for the discipline, but also for the teaching of 
that school, and to report directly to the superintendent of schools, 
without going throuffn the group principals and the assistant super- 
intendent — wnether better results would be, in your judgment, ob- 
tained ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. You askcd that of the superintendent? 

The Chairman. I asked that question. \ATiat would your jiniiwer 
be? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Infinitely better results. 

The Chairman. Do you think that it would result in a falling off 
in the grade of teaching and in discipline, as has been pointed out by 
Doctor Stuart? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. On the contrary, I think that one always renders 
obedience much more easily to a visible power, to a power or a 
personality who can be approached and in whose justice one can 
believe more easilv because one can more easily put one's case before it. 

Therefore, I think that the principal is the necessary and the 
logical head of discipline in any school building. And if, as has 
been pointed out, one of the items of extravagance is removed 
through a commission formed in any way in which the Congress 
thinks fit to form it (whether of Congressmen, or whether of super- 
intendents of schools and of architects, as some of the bills suggest) , 
whereby some of these schools are brought together and united 
under one principal, a great improvement will result. It is true, as 
Mr. Stuart has pointed out, that the principals in New York, for 
example, are highly dowered in the, way of salary ; but some of those 
principals have forty-five hundred children under them, and are re- 
sponsible for the fire drills, and are responsible for the discipline, and 
are responsible for the order in the streets around and about the 
school building, besides great minutiae of detail. 
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The same, to a limited extent, is also true of our Washington 
principals. Mr. Stuart thought — I think he was under a misappre- 
hension, perhaps — ^that I meant to minimize the duties that they per- 
form in addition to their teaching duties. On the contrar}'^, I think 
those duties are so important, so much more important than the 
teaching, I think that it takes so good a person to be an executive of 
a school that I would relieve the principals of all the teaching except 
model teaching. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by " model teaching ? " 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think that every principal of an eighth-grade 
school should be able to go into any class room of that school and 
give a model lesson for the teacher, take the text-book out of her 
hands, and say, " Now, this lesson should be taught in such and such 
a way." If you do mention in the organic law, as has been'the case 
in some cities that have lately re-formed their school systems, the 
snibject of examinations, then the principals will be prepared in peda- 
gogy and in knowledge of pedagogical psychology. They would be 
prepared to do just that thing to give a model lesson. Their expe- 
rience in the class room (they having worked their way up, as Mr. 
Stuart has pointed out) will also help them to do that. But I would 
relieve them of what might be called the drudgery work of daily 
teaching, because, if they have executive ability, by all means let us 
not be so extravagant as not to use that ability. It is too rare a 
thing not to be appreciated. 

Therefore our practical suggestion in ending this discussion of 
supervision is that the principals should be given, as is suggested in 
some of the bills, educational and executive control of their schools, 
and that they should report directly to the superintendent of schools. 

I would add, in connection with that, that I can understand that in 
a school system which is highly organized, as that school system 
would be for which we ask, there would be a necessity for at least two 
assistant superintendents. I think that there might be a necessity for 
more than two assistant superintendents. In the first place, Mr. 
Stuart has pointed out the desire of a large section of our fellow- 
Americans to have one head for their schools ; and possibly their rea- 
fc^on is exactly parallel to the suggestion which comes from the women 
teachers in both the white and colored schools here. Mr. Stuart has 
pointed out that Washington glories in the fact that the women are 
paid as large salaries as the men. He might have added " for equal 
work ; " of course that is what he meant. But the women claim that 
the high-priced positions are never assigned to the women. And 
so the colored people think that the high-priced positions would 
never be within their reach if there were not one head of their own 
schools. I do not think that that is their only reason. I think, prob- 
ably, they have reasons which rest. upon sounder principles, pedagog- 
ically, than that very natural principle of race pride. But I do not 
want to seem to say, without having thought about the matter, that 
the cutting out of all the assistant superintendents would in itself be 
necessary in a scheme of reorganizaion. It might be admirable, it 
might be advisable ; but I have not given any thought to that, because 
usually there are in all cities assistant superintendents whose duties 
are such duties as the superintendent finds it necessary to depute. 

But that would not at all take away from the very strong plea 
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which we Avant to make, and which comes under that third point 
which I suggested the other day — ^belief in experts — that a principal 
should be a principal; that the unintelligent, half-way compromise 
between a writer of requisitions and a dispenser of supplies and a 
regulator of children's fire drills on the one hand, and a teacher of 
one of the most important classes in the school, second possibly in 
importamce to none except the primary grade, should now give way 
to a definition in the organic school law of the duties of all officers, 
an explicit definition of the duties of principals of buildings, and that 
that definition should have regard to what we hope will be the future 
development of Washington it a commission is erected — that of com- 
bining certain of the schools, so that there may be less extravagance 
in the physical administration of the school buildings and yet more 
dignity and architectural inspiration. 

The Chairman. Do you propose to touch upon the point that you 
have just made in the extravagance of school supervision? Other- 
wise the committee will be glad to hear from you on that point now. 

Mr. Stuart. Mr. Chairman, before we leave supervision finally, 
may I esk Mrs. Gitterman if she would dispense with the district 
superintendents in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. These district superintendents have depart- 
mental and not geographical supervision, I think, in Chicago. I can 
get that in a .minute. 

Mr. Stuart. Never mind about that. How is it in New York ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. Yes; here it is. In Chicago they supervise spe- 
cial branches of instruction. In New York the assistant superin- 
tendents have departmental supervision. 

Mr. Stuart. Geographical also? 

Mrs. Gitterman. No ; it says here that " there are associate super- 
intendents who, under the direction of the superintendent, supervise 
departmentally, but not sectionally. There are district superintend- 
ents who supervise sectionally." 

Mr. Stuart. These eight men who get $5,500 a year in New York 
are not district superintendents. Below them there are 26 men who 
get $5,000 a year, who are district local superintendents, each man 
having a group. That is all. 

Mrs. Gitterman. May I reserve my answer to that until I have 
looked it up again ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Professor Moore. May I say just a word on that subject, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. I yield with pleasure to the Professor. 

STATEMENT OF FEOF. L. B. MOOEE, FH. D. 

Professor Moore. In regard to the matter of assistant superintend- 
ents, I wish to inject just one thought here. 

In the first place, as to the larger business conception of it — I 
think Mrs. Gitterman would agree that it would be impossible for any 
single individual to look after 124 principals, with 1,200 teachers and 
more, as one man; so it would not be economy to cut off from the 
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superintendent's office not only the assistant superintendents named 
in the several bills, but any other clerical help which may be neces- 
sary for his efficiently looking after the work of supervision of those 
schools. 

In regard to the contention of a large element of our fellow-Ameri- 
cans (as Mrs. Gitterman kindly puts it), there is such a contention, 
as she has said, based on race pride. There is a contention based 
upon what is known to all pnersons in the length and breadth of this 
land as social conditions, which call for a certain amount of segrega- 
tion here, and sometimes painful segregation, of this large element 
of fellow- Americans, and also painftil and recognized as unjust to 
a large number of those who do not belong to that social group ; and 
so there are social conditions which no legislation can go very far 
toward helping. 

Then there is another thought which, possibly, may be more peda- 
gogical than that, and that is the thought that a school system ex- 
ists for the purpose of developing to the highest degree of capability 
all of those who come under its influence ; and any legislation which 
will sav to a large number of those who are to come under the influ- 
ence of that legislation, " So far shalt thou go in the development of 
thy God-given powers, and no farther," is manifestly unjust. 

The Chairman. If you will pardon me, I do not think either that 
that has at any time been suggested by anybody who has appeared 
before the committee, or that it is contemplated by any particular 
provision in any of the bills. 

Professor Moore. No; I simply make it as an explanation for the 
contention which is being made by so large a number of fellow- Ameri- 
cans, as Mrs. Gitterman kindly puts it. That is simply an explana- 
tion of this seemingly persistent contention which the committee 
might think sometimes is pressed a little too far. I do not know that 
they would be inclined to think so ; but I simply make that as an ex- 
planation, that they might not think it is pressed too far. 

FUETflEE STATEMENT OF MES. A S. GITTEEMAIT. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Now, as Mr. Stuart has removed principals from 
the debated area of supervision, I suppose I can take those up next. 
I have left them out. 

The Chairman. The matter of principals of schools ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. Principals' salaries as a matter of extravagance 
in the present administration. 

The salaries of pi:incipals in the Commissioners' bill are based upon 
those in other cities where the principals are educationally responsi- 
ble for their buildings. 

The Chairman. Pardon me one moment. I would like to get the 
bill you refer to. 

Mrs. Gitterman. It is H. E. No. 8472. The maximum for ten- 
room buildings, the medium between the eight and twelve room build- 
ings, is $1,700 for the principal and $700 for the assistants. 

The Chairman. Where does that appear ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. I think it is the third page of that bill, section 3. 
That is the maximum of the ten-room building. 
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The Chairman. Before taking up this matter of the principals, 
Mrs. Gitterman, if you would be kind enough to give way for a few 
moments to Mr. West, I understand that he desires to address the 
committee briefly. 

Mrs. Gitterman. With pleasure. - 

STATEMENT OF JAMES E. WEST, EStt. 

Mr. West. Mr. Chairman, I am here in a dual capacity; first, as 
an individual, and, second, as the representative of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Business High School of this city. 

I would like to state that I, as well as other members of the asso- 
ciation and other graduates of the high school, have been moved to 
a pretty tense feeling of righteous indication over these general 
assaults upon the hi^ schoc3 system of Washington and the school 
system in general — ^what it is, what it has been, and perhaps what it 
is to be. And I come specifically to briefly refute the charge which 
Avas made that graduates of the high school find it difficult, to secure 
employment, that they are poor spellers, and are generally pretty 
poorly equipped to enter this active world. 

I might say that I speak with a peculiar personal knowledge by 
reason of the fact that the Alumni Association of the Business High 
School actively cooperated with the board of education and the 
District Commissioners in presenting to Congress recently the neces- 
sity for an appropriation tor a new high 'school building. In pre- 
paring our case I, as president of that association at that time, with 
the cooperation of an active committee, at great personal sacrifice on 
their part and at their own expense, went thoroughly into the ques- 
tion of high school education, and particularly business high school 
education. We found that there was a lack of information in the 
Senate and, possibly, in the House as to just what the high schools 
in Washington tried to do ; and we found that in one instance a Sen- 
ator showed himself woefully misinformed. And in order that we 
might not be embarrassed in the presentation of our case we went into 
the matter very exhaustively, and prepared what you will see here — 
I will not attempt to read from it, or anything of that kind, but I am 
simply stating it as an object-lesson of the thoroughness with which we 
did prepare — we prepared an answer to every plausible question 
which might be asked in advance to appearing before the committees. 

We have letters from the educators throughout the United States; 
we have letters from the business men of Washington ; we have letters 
from the graduates of the school ; we have explanatory articles of 
every feature of high school education, exhibits of their work, and 
so forth. 

In going into this matter as thoroughly as that, naturally I was 
brought into very close contact with the whole proposition; and I 
want to say that we presented our case in such a manner that we 
secured the appropriation of $250,000 for a new Business High School 
building. So I should think that the question of the utility of high 
school education had already been pretty thoroughly settled by Con- 
gress ; and it is apt to continue, I hope, for years to come in spite of 
the strenuous objection of some of our self-appointed guardians of 
the District interests. 
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With reference specifically to the charge about the inability of high 
school graduates to secure employment, I want to state briefly these 
facts : 

At this time we have approximately 1,300 graduates of the Wash- 
ington Business High School. We have an alumni association, which 
was organized about five years ago, principally, I might say, or at 
least one of its principal aims was to serve as a channel through 
which these graduates might be assisted to positions and promoted 
from time to time to better positions. I have been very closely identi- 
fied with that work. I want to say that we find a veiy active demand 
for the graduates of the Business High School. In ract, the demand 
is so great that very often before the expiration of the school year we 
are forced to call upon students of the school and present to them al- 
luring propositions to go into the business world, which in some in- 
stances have been accepted at the price of losing their diplomas. 

We find that of the large classes now being turned out, approxi- 
mately 150 each year, before the 1st of November of the following 
fall every one of them is employed ; and to-day we are in receipt of 
numerous calls, Mr. Chairman, which we are unable to fill because 
our graduates are all well employed. Not only have we done this, 
but gradually the scale of salaries has increased, so that the starting 
point for the graduate of the Business High School is now a very 
fair one compared with the graduates of other high schools of like 
character here in this District. 

I would like to submit as an exhibit in this report, if I may, a state- 
ment, compiled with great care, showing the character of employment 
of ^aduates of the Business High School. It was prepared in 1902, 
but it is suggestive of the various occupations into which these gradu- 
ates find their way after leaving school. 

I would like also to state this: That among the letters which we 
collected on that occasion we have represented the best business men, 
the very cream of the city of Washington. All of them — and there 
are 60 letters — speak in the highest terms of the graduates of the 
Business High School, of what they are able to do, and what they 
have demonstrated that they can do. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I say that we were moved to righteous indig- 
nation. I want to say that, personally, I am moved to righteous 
indignation because I feel as ii I owe a great deal to the high school 
system and the public school system here in Washington — to the 
Business High School in particular. At the time I entered that 
high school I was absolutely dependent. In two years' time, bj^ 
means of the facilities afforded by its course and its excellent corps 
of teachers — who are greatly underpaid — I was enabled to imme- 
diately enter into active business life. Speaking for myself per- 
sonally, I have never found a loss of opportunity to find employment, 
and I dare say, I hope I may say, that if my health continues as it 
is I shall not in the luture. 

We find that to be universally the case. The graduates of the school 
are made independent; they are materially assisted; and it is not 
fair in attacking the high schools to make reference to them as a 
means of education for the wealthy, as a class of higher education 
which should be paid for by individuals and not by the State or — in 
this District — the District of Columbia. 
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Speaking of salaries, Mr. Chairman, our association is very, very- 
earnest in its desire to do all in its power to bring to the attention 
of this committee and of Congress the urgent necessity for a material 
increase in the salaries of high school teachers generally. We know 
that at our Business High School there is a great deficiency in this 
particular. We know that we are not able to procure the propor- 
tion of men teachers that is desirable, and we most urgently recom- 
mend that some adjustment be made of this matter, so as to secure 
a higher scale of salaries for high school teachers. We do not under- 
take to recommend specifically any of the various bills before you, 
but state as a general proposition that we are thoroughly convinced 
that the District Commissioners and the school board and its super- 
intendent are thoroughly well informed upon the necessities peculiar 
to Washington, and we are firmly of opinion that their recommenda- 
tions should be respected. 

I thank you. 

The Chairman. Did I understand, Mr. West, that you had a 
statement you desired to submit to us ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If the committee desires it, we will call upon you 
for an opportunity to look at the book which you have with you. 

Mr. West. All right; I will be very glad to show it to you. It 
might be well for me to pick out three or four of these letters typical 
of the question in mind, and I might add one word about spelling. 

The Chairman. I think that is hardly worth while. 

Mr. West. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that it comes from a 
source that is of such minor importance that it is entitled to very 
little consideration. 

(The statement referred to by Mr. West is as follows:) 

The graduates of the Washington Business High School are found 
in every field of usefulness. Tne accompanying tabk shows clearlv 
their employment. All but a few are eraploved in some useful work 
for which the school fitted them. A few ot the earlier classes have 
had supplementary training which has given them professions, but the 
large majority are holding subordinate positions from which they may 
work their way upward. The test of eflSciency and usefulness of a 
school is its product. If the young people it graduates make good 
citizens, then the school may be called a success. This may be truly 
said of the Business High School. 
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The graduaiea of the Budness High School — what they are doing, 

[Statement prepared by Miss C. C. Robinette, assistant secretary alumni association, December, 1901, 
from records of the association.] 
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STATEMENT OF ROSALIE S. MORTON, M. D. 

Doctor Morton. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is the first time I have had the honor of attending your com- 
mittee, and therefore if my remarks are in any way out of order I 
trust that you will have the kindness to tell me so. I do not wish to 
trespass upon the time of the committee, but I feel so keenly on the 
subject of the free lecture course that I am very glad to avail myself 
of the opportunity to speak on the subject. 

After graduating in America I went to Europe for post-graduate 
work, and was very greatly interested in educational subjecte; and I 
was distressed, in comparing the general plan of education in America 
with that in the older countries, to find that our methods were not quite 
so general as theirs. And while, of course, that is to be expected in a 
country which is not so old, still we are so rapidly progressing that 
I feel sure that the general education of our citizens will soon be on a 
par with that, let us say, of Germany. 

The step which has been taken in New York of inaugurating the^ 
free lecture course to the people is, I think, one of the most emcient 
means of bringing that about. I have had the pleasure of lecturing 
in the course for three successive jrears, under Doctor Leipziger, and 
have had in that way an opportunity to note the improvement which 
has seemed to result from that system, because, of course, the general 
tone of the audience and the questions that they ask are suggestive of 
the mental caliber of those who come, and the increasing intelligence 
in their answers and the increasing numbers of those who attend also 
speak well for the success of the system. 

I was living in Washington at the time that this system was intro- 
duced here by Mrs. Gitterman, and was particularly delighted to 
know that it would be in vogue here, because I felt that havmg been 
so successful in New York it would be equally so here under her able 
guidance. The reports at the end of the first year were very gratify- 
ing in showing that the success here had been even greater than that 
in New York the first year. So it seems to me that all of those who 
are interested in education in the District of Columbia owe a very 
great vote of thanks to Mrs. Gitterman for her very unselfish labors 
m this direction. And in speaking of these free lectures, I would 
like, although I apologize for doing it when Mrs. Gitterman is 
present, because I feel it is rather embarrassing to be personal — still, 
as I will probably have no other opportunity, I beg her indulgence to 
make these few remarks. 

I wish to speak of her personally as the mother of the free lectures 
to the people movement in Washington. 

This lady in modest black, who sits so faithfully at these hearings 
day after day, taking notes and striving for the introduction of 
modern methods into this school system, is the descendant of distin- 
guished ancestry, from whom she inherited her zeal for unselfish 
public service and the motto of " Noblesse oblige." Her father was a 
noted jurist and constitutional lawyer who helped to organize the 
New York Board of Trade, the New York Bar Association, and who 
served on both committees of 70 — both the one that put Tweed out 
in 1871 and the one that put Mayor Strong in in 1894. His friends 
were the best minds of both hemispheres— John Stuart Mill, Richard 
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Cobden, Thomas Hare, Tom Hughes, M. P., in England, among the 
number; and it was as a very young child that she first came under 
the influence of Tom Hughes, the author of Tom Brown at Oxford 
and Tom Brown at Rugby. Tom Hughes helped to start a social 
settlement in this country — I think it was at Rugby, Kans. — and was 
the originator of the Workingmen's Free Lecture Institute, in Lon- 
don, which has just completed its jubilee successfully. 

Years after his death, while she lived in London for a year and a 
half, she studied the methods of the Workingmen's Institute. Dur- 
ing her stay there Professor Sully, the great educational psychologist, 
himself proposed her name for membership in the London College of 
Preceptors, which has done so much to raise the teaching profession 
in England, and which induced the University of Cambridge to in- 
clude pedagogy in its regular courses. She is still a member of the 
' College of Preceptors. After her graduation as bachelor of arts 
from Smith College, Northampton, Mass., she stayed in Europe 
studying social conditions. She then took her master of arts degree 
from Columbia College, in the city of New York, under the personal 
' teaching of Nicholas Murray Butler, in pedagogy and in the philoso- 
phy of education; of John Bates Clark in economic theory, and of 
Franklin H. Giddings in both theoretical and practical sociology. 

About this time she became an active member of the State Charities 
Aid Association and of the library committee of the New York Free 
Circulating Library, and had much experience in visiting and exam- 
ining and reporting upon public institutions, besides doing settle- 
ment work and social-service work, getting her training as a young 
girl in ideal municipal service under such rare women as Josephine 
Shaw Lowell and Rosalie Butler, whose public service to the State 
and city of New York, and in the former case to Massachusetts also, 
are well known. Two years after the attainment of her master's 
degree at Columbia she was awarded a graduate scholarship at Yale 
University, to which she waived the money rights, but which she filled 
to the satisfaction of Dean Phillips of the Graduate School. There 
she made a specialty of statistics under Irving Fisher ; of the study of 
poverty under Henry Farnam; of economics under Professor (now 
President) Hadley, and of sociology under Professor Sumner. When 
within a few weeks of her doctor of philosophy degree at Yale she 
left to marry and again live in New York. 

For eight years she studied the free lectures to the people as 
operated m New York City, and she has the warmest commendation 
and recommendation for the work she is trying to do in Washington 
from Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, who for eighteen years has been in 
exclusive charge of that work in New York City. 

In addition to this, she counts as personal friends intellectual lead- 
ers of that large part of the intelligent workingmen who are not inter- 
ested in simply larger pay and shorter hours, but who feel that they 
are vitally interested in compulsory education, free lectures to the 
pjeople, etc. This summer, while abroad, she made a study of educa- 
tional systems in the northern countries of Europe. By training, 
taste, inheritance, and unusual opportunities, added to a passion of 
service for the public good, removed from the necessity of considering 
the pecuniary side of the proposition, imbued with the wish to build up 
a great workingmen's extension course here in Washington, and not 
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to have it run for entertainment largely, as it must be if conducted by 
people who have not the training to build up an educational course of 
many sided and thorough extent, the Public Education Association 
and its president beg of you only to allow them to conduct these lec- 
tures in the same terms "as the "New York supervisor, Doctor Leip- 
ziger (who recommends Mrs. Gittermah for this work), has con- 
ducted them in New York for eighteen years without friction or detri- 
ment to the New York board of education, but with signal success 
and to the lasting benefit of the working classes who desire the best 
results of knowledge both in mechanical and scientific direction put 
within popular reach. I beg of you to make it possible for these lec- 
tures to be carried out in the spirit and with the high purpose of 
trained unselfishness in which and with which the appropriation was 
first sought arid obtained from your honorable body by this trained 
educator. 

A strong argimient in favor of the present public-spirited chairman 
of the volunteer committee on free lectures to the people is that she 
is willing to serve without a salary, and that she is by thorough train- 
ing peculiarly fitted for this work. 

I would like to make a few personal remarks on the subject of the 
usefulness of these lectures, but I fear I should trespass upon the time 
of the committee, so I will not do that. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I kuow that Doctor Morton is a physician who 
has practiced a great deal among the poor people here and elsewhere, 
,as well as among others, and I would like you to ask her in regard to 
the matters of medical inspection and the school nurse as they appear 
in bill H. R. No. 9378. I do not know what she will say ; I have not 
any idea, but I would like very much to hear her expert, professional 
opinion on the subject. I think we would gain by it. 

Doctor Morton. I have not very much to say on the subject, but it 
seems to me a very important matter that there should be medical 
supervision of the schools directly on the part of the physicians in 
charge. Although the teachers, I am sure, are very careful in their 
observation of the scholars, it is quite impossible for a person who 
has not an educated and a trained eye to detect the early signs of 
sickness in many cases; and therefore the illness of a greater* number 
may result from a little lack of observation, which, of course, could 
not be blamed, on the part of a person who had not been trained to 
observe along that especial line. In the case of a great many of the 
contagious diseases the early symptoms are exceedingly deceptive, 
and it is impossible for a person who is not a trained physician to 
make an early diagnosis. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Now, Mrs. Gitterman, if you will 
kindly proceed. I think we had started on the subject of the school 
principals. 

FXJRTHEE STATEMENT OF MES. A. S. GITTERMAlir. 

Mrs. Gitterman. The salary of principals in the Commissioners^ 
bill is based upon that in other cities, where the principals are edu- 
cationally responsible for their buildings. 

According to section 3 of the proposed bill, the maximum for 
10-room buildings — the medium between the 8 and 12 room build- 
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ings — is $1,700 for the principal and $700 for the assistant, making 
a total of $2,400 for the total administration. 

Now, there are 149 schools — ^Mr. Stuart says 124, so that that cor- 
rection 

Mr. Stuart. The 149 includes a lot of abandoned sdiools and 
rented buildings. I do not know where you ever got that figure. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The rented buildings are used as school build- 
ings, are they not? 

Mr. Stuart. None of them are used as graded schools; only as 
manual-training and kindergarten and cooking schools and what not. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. And are the abandoned ones entirely abandoned, 
not used in any sense for teaching? 

Mr. Stuart. There are quite a number of old frame buildings 
through the county which are counted in our list of school buildings 
which are, however, not in use. They are used for storage. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Would you not call that a good argument, then, 
for a commission whose duty it would be to report upon the number 
of school buildings which could w^ell be sold, and so increase the 
property of the District — the assessable property, the improvable 
property ? 

Mr. Stuart. They are usually only 2-story frame shacks. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. But they are built on land, are they not? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; they are all built on land. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. What is the number of these small buildings, Mr. 
Stuart ; do you happen to know — ^roughly speaking, I mean to say ? . 

Mr. Stuart. They are old country sclioolhouses. I should think 
you might find a half a dozen of them scattered along the country 
roads between here and Silver Spring. It is usually a little 2-room 
frame house, which was once upon a time a country schoolhouse, and 
which has been superseded by a modern 2-room or 4-room building. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. And in whom does the property right adhere? 

Mr. Stuart. In the United States. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That is, in the District, in other words? 

Mr. Stuart. In the District. 

The Chairman. Will you proceed, please? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think we need that commission. The enor- 
mous expense may be gathered if we say there are 124 buildings, and 
that a 10-room building (which is the medium between the 8 and 
1 2-room building) be built and provided for the purpose. The maxi- 
mum in the Babcock bill is $1,700 for the principal and $700 for 
the assistant, making a total of $2,400 for the administration of 
a 10-room building. Now, we ask for the consolidation of cer- 
tain schools, and for fewer principals at, say, twenty-two to twenty- 
five hundred dollars each, which, of course, would make it cheaper. 

The Chairman. In this system, how many schools are contemplated 
to be consolidated one with another? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I should think that the number of children gath- 
ered under one roof could, without hint of extravagance, be consid- 
erably smaller in Washington than in such cities as New York, be- 
cause the density of the population is less ; but I think that the pro- 
portion of the number of children gathered under one roof to the 
density of the population should be similar to th6 proportion of the 
number of children gathered under one roof to the density of the pop- 
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ulation in the modern cities. I think that might be a working rule of 
thmnb for the commission. 

The Chairman. Taking that as a basis, have you calculated how 
many would be combined? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No ; that question never occurred to us. We 
considered certain anomalies reducible only by combination and re- 
trenchment, and when we found in the bills a suggestion for a com- 
mission we thought it would be a good idea. 

The Chairman. Then how is it possible for you to make a state- 
ment in regard to the saving of expense if you have not made the 
calculation? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Bccausc two OF three buildings put under one 
responsible head, reducing the previous number of schools, the pre- 
vious number of janitors, the previous number of heating plants, the 
previous number of angles to a building, reducing all the previous 
administration expenses, making it possible to buy and distribute 
supplies in larger quantities at one time — all these things tend inev- 
itably to the suggestion that it would be a material saving. 

The Chairman. You mean to say that you do not know exactly; 
you have not made any exact calculation ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I did plead that I was not ready, Mr. Chairman. 
Do you wish me to anticipate the work of the commission and report 
upon which schools should be consolidated ? 

The Chairman. The conmiission has not been created, and perhaps 
it might be an argument for the committee to create such a commis- 
sion if you showed by a calculation such as you suggest the necessity 
for such consolidation and for the appointment of such a commission. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I wiU do that and hand it in, Mr. Chairman, to 
the committee. 

The other bills, comparing them with the Commissioners' bill, pro- 
vide for these principals as senior teachers, which at present they 
are; and, as opposed to the cost of $2,400 to administer a ten-room 
building, is the cost of the maximum eighth-grade salary of $1,350 
plus $100 — $10 for each room — for senior teacherships, making a 
total cost of $1,450 in the other bills, as compared with the Commis- 
sioner's bill of $2,400, for the administration of a ten-room building. 

The salary difference between the principals just now is not equi- 
table, not being based upon the exact number of rooms, as in other 
cities, as you saw by that Table E, which I pointed out. The com- 
pensation of the principals in the last column but one is dependent 
upon the number of classes in the buildings; and there was no ex- 
ception to that (unless those cities which do not answer could be 
counted as exceptions) except Washington. That is on page 16 of 
Senate Document No. 94. 

On Table B, on page 10, I think you will find that there is no 
precedent for a longevity increase for principals for a period of ten 
years. 

The cities given are New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Providence, Detroit, the State of New Jersey (because it is regulated 
by statutory law there), Minneapolis, St. Paul (whose public schools 
are so good I would like to say here that I have been ^ven to under- 
stand me military authorities have discontinued the military schools 
on the reservation at Fort Snelling and send the children to the pub- 
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lie schools of St. Paul in military conveyances every day, because of 
the high character of the St. Paul schools. I happened to come 
across that fact in advocating public schools on the naval reserva- 
tions, as we have long had them on military reservations) . The other 
cities reporting are St. Paul, Philadelphia, Boston, Somerville 
(Mass.), Los Angeles, San Francisco, Omaha, Newark, Denver, and 
Washington. 

If you will look at Washington on this table and look at the three 
lines, you will see one of the subjects which, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, has caused heartburning and trouble in the teaching force. 
The recommendation of the superintendent is necessarily based very 
largely upon the reports which come to him; and although specific- 
ally and technically there are not three ratings, there are practically 
three methods whereby the efficiency, the subordination, and the gen- 
eral characteristics of a teacher are determined in the school system. 

I see that there are no reporters in the room, and I think pos- 
sibly — I do not know whether you would or would not care to know 
of any of the cases which suggest the reasons for the great desire of 
the teachers for examinations for appointment and promotion, for 
set standards of entrance and advancement. 

The Chairman. You might cite a few, if it would give us any 
light upon any necessary change or anything of that kind. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Tliis is the part that I do not like. I have been 
dreading it all through. I met a little boy this morning who goes to 
school near me, and he said : "Are you going up to the Capitol ? " I 
said : " Yes; do you want to go along? ' He said, " No; I am going 
to have fun,'" and I felt very distinctly that I was not going to have 
any fun at all. I think if you will glance over these and see which of 
those you wish me to present, that possibly would be better. 

The Chairman. You can present them all, and the committee will 
take them up when they take up the subject-matter of your remarks. 
There is no need for reading them in this connection. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I have two lists; I will just give you the fresher 
list. 

The Chairman. The committee wants as far as possible to keep 
from individualizing, but to deal in generalities or general arguments 
as far as the bills or the subject-matters of the bill are concerned. 
Of course it will consider anything that you care about presenting 
that would give force to your argument in regard to this particular 
matter. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. If you can assure me that there is no necessity 
for giving force to the argument for having examinations, I should 
be very glad to withhold these things, because when they come to the 
association our attitude always is that we can not take up any per- 
sonal case ; but that we keep them and that we learn from them the 
general lessons we do by the process of generalization is, of course, 
natural. But probably that inductive system is not necessaiy with 
this committee, and probably you so believe in examinations that it 
would not be necessary to read these cases. 

The Chairman. I am only one of the committee, and therefore it 
is not possible for me to speak for the committee ; and under the cir- 
cumstances it might be well for you to turn them in as part of your 
remarks, and they will be considered by the committee when the 
members get together for consideration of all this testimony. 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN. This is the part that I do not like, and I know 
Mr. Stuart will sympathize with me. 

The Chairman. I do not mean that it is necessary to read them. 
If you will just turn them in to the stenographer, they will be 
incorporated m your remarks. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Oh, that will be very much nicer, if I can do that 
instead. 

RECENT CASES OF IMPBOPEB APPOINTMENT OR PROMOTION IN GRADE, HEGIJ, AND 

MANUAL SCHOOLS. 

The Kealy case, — Miss Mary Kealy is marked " G " by Mr. Freeman, foiiiier 
supervisor of third division. Miss Kealy, wtio claims to have ' been Doctor 
Kingsman's first patient, knowing that Mr. Freeman knew her bacliing, makes 
the remark that she would let him see that some one over him would have 
something to say about that. Mr. Freeman calls at her house that evening and 
apologizes for his grave error, stating that she need go no further, that her 
mark was " E." " E " stands for excellent ; " G " stands for good, which is 
lower. 

The Little case, third division. — Miss Little, of the fourth grade, third divi- 
sion, has three months' length of service over Miss Carpenter, both " E " girls 
(efficiency equal). Miss Carpenter receives promotion. Upon inquiry as to 
her being skipped Miss Little is told by the supervisor. Doctor Kimball, that 
he can not name a single point upon which Miss Carpenter might outrank her, 
and that the degree of efficiency is so slight that It is " an intangibility in his 
mind." Miss Carpenter is promoted on this efficiency despite the three months* 
length of service on Miss Little's side. The next promotion comes. Miss Lit- 
tle is recorded two points ahead of Miss Leesnitzer in efficiency. Miss Lee- 
snitzer received promotion because she has one month's length of service above 
Miss Little. (Miss Little had openly opposed within the Washington Teach- 
ers' Association the " official " schedule of last year, which none of the grade 
teachers liked.) Miss Little, seeking justice, is told that the superintendent 
of schools, anticipating a rule of the board, instructed his third division super- 
visor (no other) to promote on length of service if both were "E" girls. In 
the same line of promotions, however, in the third grade of the same division. 
Miss Bradshaw is promoted, although Miss Hartley, also being marked " E," 
has several months' length of service over her. Miss Little appealed to each 
of the seven members of the board in turn at this stage of the proceedings, and 
each assured her gravely that he or she had voted for her promotion. 

The board now makes the rule that teachers in the same group of efficiency 
shall be promoted according to length of service, the " E " group being ex- 
hausted first, " G " second, etc. The next line of promotions comes, and three 
girls remain of the " E " group, fifth grade. Miss Willenbuecher, a " G " girl, 
receives the promotion. Doctor Kimball tells the teachers that he sent up 
names to see if the board would stand by its rule. He stated that Miss Yoekel 
Is the ranking teacher, but that Miss Willenbuecher was a good teacher of long 
standing; would the board please take its choice. The board chose Miss Wil- 
' lenbuecher in opposition to its rule. 

Another line of promotions comes. The same thing is done with Miss Kueh- 
nel. The three " E " girls still sit in the fifth grade. 

The Reeves case. — Miss F. L. Reeves was promoted from eighth grade prin- 
cipalship at $1,0(X) to $1,2(X) principalship over several teachersf Miss E. Chase 
and Miss Roeser among others. Miss Roeser very far outranked her in lon- 
gevity, and both were rated '* excellent." 

The Pulizzi case. — Miss Berry and Miss Toner were promoted over Miss 
Pulizzi to sixth grade in the fifth division. Miss Pulizzi's mark equaled theirs 
and she outranked them in longevity. 

The Tweedale case. — Miss Tweedale was promoted at the beginning of the 
present school year to seventh grade, fifth division, over several teachers. Miss 
Mary Ossire (among them) had taught sixth grade six years and had received 
" excellent " each year. Miss Tweedale had taught only two years in the sixth 
grade and was not a normal school graduate. Miss Ossire was graduated in 
1888 and is acknowledged to be a fine teacher. Miss Tweedale's brother is in 
the Commissioner's office. 

The McOee case. — Miss Avis McGee was appointed to second grade, fifth 
division, without examination over several " excellent " first-grade teachers. 
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Her father is a newspaper man. Miss McGee had no nonnal training anywhere. 
An old case. 

Setcing examination case. — It was announced in 1904 that there would be no 
examination for sewing teacher as usual this year. A few weeks later it was 
announced that there would be. 

It developed later why. 

Among the candidates for the examination. Miss Etta Wilson, although not a 
high school gi*aduate, passed very high in the sewing and written work. She 
was told that although her mark in other things was " perfect " she had failed 
because of her lack of high school training. 

Miss Edna Smith, niece of Doctor Kingsman, passed in the examine tioij, 
although she had not attended high school a year and did not make as high 
a mark in the examination as Miss Wilson, the other candidate mentioned. 

The Cramer case, music department. — Miss S. Wingate and Miss Florence 
Dudley took the examination for special music teacher at the same time as Miss 
Cramer, sister of Mr. E. Cramer, now supervising principal. 

The first two candidates had an excellent record as substitute music teachers 
in the city schools ; both had received considerable training in their special 
branch ; both were of excellent character ; yet neither was admitted. 

They were told that their failure was due to the fact that they were not high 
school graduates. 

Miss Cramer, who was the successful candidate, had not the qualifications 
of the other two. Neither had she a high school diploma. She had not attended 
high school. 

In the oral examination the testimony of her brother to the effect that he had 
given her instruction in English to the equivalent of a high school course gave 
her the position over the other two. 

Cases of improper appointment or promotion in the white high schools. — A 
few very recent appointments and promotions of the board of education. No 
examination is required for entrance or promotion in the Washington high 
schools. 

The Piggott case. — Mr. Piggott, a young man who took two years to get 
through the first year of the McKinley Manual Training School, and who was 
repeating the second year of this technical high school until after the foot- 
ball season this year (1905 to 1900), wheh he left school, was appointed to 
the faculty of the same McKinley Manual Training School as assistant to teach 
forging in that technical high school. The manual training teachers in the 
grades in the District have to pass examinations in academic subjects. Else- 
where manual training teachers in the high schools have to pass an academic 
examination. 

ThfC Burch case. — At the same meeting of the board (possibly the first open 
meeting, held January 24, 1906) Mr. Burch, who also had not graduated from 
any high school, was promoted after a few yea^rs' service over the heads of 
men and women who had been teaching for years, and was promoted on that 
one evening from a salary of $750 to a salary of $1,200, the maximum salary 
for teachers in the high schools. The promotion was designated as temporary, 
but other similarly designated salaries have remained permanent Another de- 
fense given is that the appropriation bill required that the $1,200 remain in the 
ironwork department ; there was, however, an older teacher in the department. 

Manual training salary. — In the same section of the .appropriation bill the 
provision reading, " For two manual training teachers, at $1,200 each," is inter- 
preted to mean any teachers in the manual training sQhool, and until recently 
the salaries w^er« drawn by the head of physics and the head of chemistry, re- 
spectively, but at the last meeting but one of the board of education, Miss Hart- 
man, the teacher of German, became to all intents and purposes a " manual 
training teacher," with a salary of $1,200 ! 

Salary stcitching. — Unless specifically designated by Congress, the salary does 
not go with the position, and even when it is the law is interpreted to suit the 
exigencies of the situation, as in the case cited of the manual training teachers 
■who became, in turn, the physics, chemistry, and German teachers. Often the 
salary is switched to suit the personality ; below is a case in point. 

Recently the head of the English department of the academic high schools, 
with a salary of $1,500, resigned. The salary was switched to the head of the 
Latin department, a much smaller department, as every pupil is required to 
take English, whereas Latin is only elective. The successor in the English de- 
partment was appointed at $1,200. 
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These are only some of the very recent incidents appearing in the white high 
schools. The same might be multiplied ad infinitum. 

The principal of the McKinley Manual Training School remarked to Mr. John 
Beall that the Pigott appointment was because he wanted his friends in, not con- 
sidering work. Of the prospective promotion of Mr. Mark Woodward, related 
to the District health officer, Principal Gardner said that he would recommend 
Mr. Woodward contrary to longevity because he is " useful " to him. 

This week in relation to the statistics asked for by the board of education for 
the use of this Congressional subcommittee, Principal Gardner said to the 
teachers inquiring of him as to how best to answer the questions '* O, give an 
approximate answer ; and make a good showing for us ! " 

Gases of salary anomalies in the colored high school. — There is absolutely no 
system by which salariesf are graded for teachers in the M Street High School 
«nd the Armstrong .Manual Training School. The salary for teachers giving 
their first year service to the school is usually between $500 and $600. College 
graduates receive no more at appointment than those with very inadequate 
training, and promotions are made only when vacancies occur or whenever there 
is a salary available. 

However, the question of the equipment of the high school teachers seems even 
more serious than that of salaries. There is a rule which compels every appli- 
cant for appointment in the graded schools to be a graduate of the Washington 
high and normal schools or some other normal school, and the list of such 
graduates being exhausted eligibles are those who can show similar training. 
By a strange anomaly people may teach in the Washington high schools who 
present qualifications far inferior to those demanded of the candidates for 
teaching in the Washington graded schools. The subjoined statement shows 
the training of the teachers in the Armstrong Manual Training School, their 
subjects, and salaries. The percentage of college graduates from colleges of 
recognized standing is miserably small. 

The lack of any fixed relation between professional academic training or 
length of service and the salary assigned, and the lack of any recognition of the 
relative value of different studies in the salary assigned — these two conditions 
are seen at a glance in the subjoined table : 



Name. 


Training. 


Subject. 


Salary. 


Doctor Evans 


Attended high school, M. D 


Principal 


$1,800 
960 


Mr. Bassett*. 


A. B., Yale 


Mathematics . 


Mr. Carter 


A. B., Howard University 


do 


600 


Mr Craiff 


B. S., University of Kansas 


Drawing . 


al,000 
825 


Mr. Dodson 


Graduate of Washington Business High 

School. 
do 




Mr Douclas 


Shorthand clerk 

English 


500 


Mr. Hargrove 


Graduate Washington High School, Wash- 
ington Normal School: attended Howard 
University. 

Graduate of Washington High School; 
A. B., Amherst College. 

B. S. and A. B., and Ph. B., Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Attended Lawrence Scientific School 

Graduate of Washington High School 

Graduate Washington High School, Nor- 
mal School, Spencerian Business. 

Graduate Armstrong School 


650 


Mr. Mattingly 


Mathematics 


600 


Mr. Morton 

Mr. Murray 


Chemistry 

Mathematics 


650 
600 


Mr. Newman 


Physics 


950 


Mr. Thompson 

Mr Vausrhn 


Bookkeeping, short- 
hand. 
Drawing 


1,000 
600 


Mr. Washington 


Graduate Washington High School, Nor- 
mal School; B. Ped., Howard University. 
•Graduate Washington High School; grad- 
uate Washington Normal School. 

B. S., Wilberforce College 


Physics 


800 


Mr. Williams 


Biology 


500 


Mr Wright 


TvoewritinsT 


800 


Miss 0. Cromwell 


Graduate Washington High and Normal 
schools; A. B., Smith College. 

Graduate Washington High School; A. B., 
Howard University. 

Graduate Washington High School, Nor- 
mal School; A. B., University of Michi- 
gan. 

Attended Boston High and Gushing Acad- 
emy; graduate Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics. 

A. B., University of Michigan. 


German 


900 


Miss Brooks 


English 


650 


Miss M. Cromwell 


do 


600 


MissGrimke 


do 


I>650 


Miss Murrell 


do 


C900 









a Salary when appointed. 

b Appointed to teach physical culture and English. 

c Appointed only in April, 1904, at $500, yet has jumped to present salary of $900. 
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The point that I wish to make in relation to that is, perhaps, two- 
fold. 

First, as I said yesterday, I think that the first people to bear wit- 
ness and to be thankful for the system designed to do away with the 
personal element would be the board and the officers of the board 
themselves. I think that they would agree — they would come to you 
next year and say to you, probably, that they had been relieved of an 
immense amount of solicitation and of more or less righteous pres- 
entation of cases for promotion or appointment, because increases had 
become automatic and appointments were dependent upon examina- 
tions. I think they would find that condition of affairs so great a 
relief that that in itself would make for peace and progress in the 
school system. 

Secondly, in giving these examples of some teachers who have been 
advanced and others who have not been advanced, I would like it 
imderstood that in scarcely any case would we suggest that the salary 
given to the teacher who was promoted was too much for him or for 
her to get; as to salary, no doubt nearly every such teacher taken 
alone deserved the advanced salary and deserved much more for the 
work done. But an important reason for giving these cases is their 
result on the efficiency and enthusiasm of the teaching force. Where 
there is no standard which is fixed and understood — where, as Mr. 
Stuart said yesterday, both longevity and efficiency are considered 
without longevity or inefficiency having a recognized percentage — 
the translation given by the teaching force to these promotions is 
bad for the esprit de corps; it is very bad for the teacher who wants 
to remain in the school system, who wants to keep his or her self- 
respect and energy and power of initiation, and yet who feels that the 
danger of making even one enemy or of neglecting even one power- 
ful person who could be a friend may mean the retention of that 
teacher in a salary class from which the teacher is naturally anxious 
to escape. I append an article from the Washington Star of last 
week: 

[The Sunday Star, March 11, 1906.] 

MB. CUTWATER RESIGNS — RETIRES FROM M'KINLEY MANUAL-TRAINING SCHOOL. 

McKinley Manual-Training School is again to lose a teacher. Mr. Raymond 
Cutwater, assistant to the chemist, has sent in his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted at the meeting of the board last Wednesday evening. 

Mr. Cutwater will begin work at the Maryland agricultural experiment sta- 
tion March 19, where he will serve as chemist. Although not in any sense a 
promotion from a pecuniary standpoint, the increased opportunities for chem- 
ical research and chances for advancement, say his friends, make his change 
of position very advantageous. 

A graduate of the George Washington University, where he made a record in 
research work, Mr. Cutwater has done some enviable work in chemistry, and 
has a report in the press at present presenting his latest investigations. His 
resignation, given out by the secretary of the board of education, states : 

"I hereby tender my resignation as teacher of chemistry in the McKinley 
Manual-Training School, to take effect on March 18. 

" My reasons for resigning are as follows : 

" The salary I am now receiving is not sufficient to warrant my remaining. 

" System governing salaries, — According to the present system, or more accu- 
rately the present lack of system in the distribution of salaries and promotions, 
there is absolutely no premium put upon higher education and experience, either 
professionally or pedagogically, and promotion is apparently so far off that it 
does not seem to be expedient to wait for it. 
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" The complete lack of support which has been shown me in matters of dis- 
cipline makes it utterly impossible for me to get the results which I desire as 
a teacher. 

"Among other conditions, when I entered the school I was promised unre- 
stricted use of the laboratory for research purposes. Instead of receiving this, 
I have been so hampered in the use of the laboratory as to seriously interfere 
with research work, and in respect to this I have had to contend for nearly 
every point which I have obtained. 

" In consideration of the above facts I feel that the time has come when it is 
best for me to tender my resignation and seek to enter some field of science 
where the confinements are not so narrow, and where there are opportunities 
for advancement" 

Mr. Mattern, the director of chemistry at the McKinley, regrets Mr. Out- 
water's departure, and is at a loss where and how to secure his equal as a suc- 
cessor. His resignation is the third at the McKinley since the 1st of February. 

The Chairman. We shall have to take a recess here fpr about ten 
minutes, as I have an appointment with some gentlemen at 12 o'clock, 
and then we will proceed. Before doing so, however, I want to ask 
Doctor Stuart if he will kindly have answers prepared to some ques- 
tions which I have formulated. These are addressed to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. I had expected Mr. Macfarland 
to be present here this morning; but he had to appear before the 
Appropriations Committee, and in talking to him he said that you 
were empowered to answer all questions in relation to school matters. 
I will therefore turn them over to you, if you will kindly have answers 
prepared and submit them to the committee later. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir ; with pleasure. 

The Chairman. And I will ask you, until you get the answers, to 
kindly keep them for yourself. 

(After an informal recess of ten minutes.) 

The Chairman. I would like to call upon Doctor Lucas for a 
moment. 

Doctor Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent the 
Colored High School Alumni of the District of Columbia, who held 
a meeting on March 8 and passed the following resolutions : 

The relation of the members of this association to the public school system 
here is unique, in that they have been nurtured and fostered in the system. 
This fact carries with it the obligation of helping to safeguard the Interests of 
the schools and gives the graduates a somewhat superior right to speak upon 
matters pertaining to the same : Therefore, 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse the measures of the Board of District 
Commissioners to secure adequate salaries for our poorly paid teachers. We 
believe that this is the greatest need of the system, and that the accomplish- 
ment of it is the only logical step toward improving the eflSciency of the service. 
We further believe that the board of education is thoroughly competent to 
handle all administrative matters, and that they should be appointed by the 
Commissioners of the District. 

Wm. L. Pollard, Attorney, 
C. A. TiGNOE, M. D., 

J. C. BUBLLS, 

A. W. Gray, Attorney, 
Jas. C. Dowling, M. D., 

Comynittee. 
M. Grant Lucas, President. 
Jas. C. Dowling, Secretary. 

The Chairman. Now, Mrs. Gitterman, we will continue, please, 
with the subject of principals. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Other cities save cost of administration, of fuel, 
and of janitors by having buildings of 30 or 40 rooms, or by at least 
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grouping buildings near together, perhaps with heating from a cen- 
tral plant. Here there are 124 small buildings of generally from 8 
to 12 rooms. That the building of one 24 or 36 room building would 
have been better financially and architecturally is demonstrated by 
the fact tliat upon some squares there are at leas^ two of these archi- 
tectural eyesores of 10 or 12 room red brick buildings, instead of the 
large, massive, architecturally beautiful buildings of marble in the 
city of Denver, for instance. Such a plan would be in harmony with 
the plan for Greater Washington. 

Then as to the shape of the buildings, it is possible to have the 
buildings arranged much more hygienically when built in the shape 
of the letter H, because that form of construction gives plenty of 
light and air, etc. It is practically impossible to have an H-shaped 
building, a* building the shape of a letter H, if you confine your 
schools to buildings of 8 and 10 rooms. 

The Chairman. Is that the same as the wheel-shape that has been 
referred to, or was it the H shape that has been referred to hereto- 
fore? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAX. No, sir ; the H shape is not the same. 

The Chairman. Doctor Stuart, may I ask you just there in regard 
to the new school buildings referred to by Colonel Biddle? As I 
understood him — I may be mistaken, but as I understood him he used 
the term.'' wheel-shaped." 

Mr. Stl^art. Shaped like a cart wheel. 

The Chairman. Like a cartwheel ; yes. Does that correspond with 
the H shape referred to by Mrs. Gitterman ? 

Mr. Stuart. Oh, no; not at all. The H-shaped building, I sup- 
pose, would be a very large one. This little cart wheel building is 
one of our 8-room or 12-room houses, adopted from Boston — a four- 
square building. 

The Chairman. Thank you. You may proceed, Mrs. Gitterman. 

Mrs. Gitterman. The advantages of an H-shaped building are 
these, that no room is without access to light and air. Every room 
is an outside room. 

Th^ Chairman. Just here let me say that I do not think that there 
is anv provision in any of the bills touching on the architecture of the 
buildings. 

Mrs. Gitterman. No; I was making an additional argument for 
consolidation of the buildings. You asked me about that, I think. 
If not, I will ask that it be stricken out. It is not here in my notes. 
1 simply thought you wanted it. 

The argument that the smaller buildings are better in case of fire 
and panic can be met with the fact that good disciplinarians can train 
pupils in a school of 30 rooms as well as those in a school of 12 rooms. 
Besides, these buildings will be fireproof and provided with fire 
escapes. 

The report of the National Educational Association says that the 
proper salaries for the rank and file can only be conserved by the con- 
solidation of administration. 

If you will look at the map you will find in the report of the board 
of education for Washington, you will see how closely the schools are 
grouped. 

The Chairman. Yes; I have one of those. 

Mrs. Gitterman. A report of the progress of school administra- 
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tion for the year 1904-5, by William George Bruce, before the Na- 
tional Educational Association at Asbury Park, July, 1905, says that 
the general tendency in the reorganization of school boards has been, 
first, a reduction or the number of members of boards of education ; 
second, a clearer division between the professional administration 
and the business administration; third, an increasing demand for 
better professional qualifications and better salaries for the teachers ; 
fourth, the general acceptance of expert building and sanitary regu- 
lations. 

If you wiU look at page 3, lines 22-27, of Senate Document No. 94, 
you will see that statement. 

The separation of educational and business administration was Mr. 
Bruce's second point. While the educational society thinks it is very 
much better to have a small board of education, I would like for a 
moment to take up the point why we favor nine, or, if it seems wiser 
to the committee, three. There was a very general demand by about 
one-third of our population, our fellow- Americans, for a one-third 
representation upon the board of education. The reason was based 
very largely upon the fact that this part of the population in the Dis- 
trict numbers about one-third. But when we come to consider the 
school population in this report of the public schools committee of the 
board of trade of the city of Washington, we find that the total 
white enrollment is 34,600, and the total colored enrollment is 16,630, 
so that the school population is nearly one-half. Therefore it seems 
a matter of justice to urge upon your consideration that one- third of 
the board should be of the colored race. Whether it be wise to put 
that into the bill, or to have what is called an understanding about 
the matter, as there is said to have been five years ago, we leave to 
your wisdom ; we do not know. 

The Chairman. Apparently " understandings," from the testimony 
that has been taken, do not seem to work. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No, sir. 

Then, there is another point which it seems important to bring be- 
fore your attention from a perfectly dispassionate point of view. 
For example, the law states that the assistant superintendent shall 
have charge of colored schools. The law also states that there shall 
be a director of high schools. A strict interpretation of the legal 
phraseology would have given the director of high schools two mas- 
ters — for the white schools, the superintendent of schools; for the col- 
ored schools, the assistant superintendent. And yet it is perhaps a 
matter which should not be published, but which is perfectly well 
known in this District, that that would be almost impossible ; that it 
could not happen without friction ; that for a white officer to report 
to a colored officer as his superior would be practically impossible in 
the District of Columbia. 

It is not a matter of opinion; it is not a matter of whether we 
believe in the justice or the injustice of that state of mind; but the 
condition at present under which the children are going to school 
and under which the teachers are teaching shows that a distinction 
and a separation of the courses, however much to be deplored from a 
pedagogical and educational point of view, is necessary as a practical 
social expedient. 

The Chairman. I think it was brought out in the testimony that 
has been taken that it was quite possible for the director of high 
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schools to delegate his powers, as far as the colored high school is 
concerned, to the colored assistant superintendent, who should come 
directly in contact with the colored high school and have direct super- 
vision of that school, and that, provided the character of instruction 
was equal in every way, and kept up to the standard of the white 
high schools, that was all that was required, and that would be all 
that would be required of the director of high schools to see was 
done, as far as the colored high school was concerned. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Then, if this distinction is to be kept and is to 
be made, it seems to us that it is very important educationally (be- 
cause, of course, from an educational point of view it is neither eco- 
nomical nor is it pedagogically correct to have any division; but 
since this division is to be made, I think it very important) that the 
assistant superintendent of schools, the one who has charge of the 
colored schools, should have certain educational qualifications named 
in the bill, with alternates, if that be deemed wise, so that one may 
be assured that the teaching and standard of education in those 
schools for the good of the community shall be kept up to the proper 
point. 

The Chairman. A^ich do you refer to — the grade schools or the 
hiffh schools? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. All of them. 

Professor Miller. What are the qualifications named in the bill 
for the assistant superintendent? 

The Chairman. I do not understand your question. 

Professor Miller. So far as it is necessary that the assistant super- 
intendent should have certain qualifications named in the bill, I 
would like to know what those qualifications are. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Excuse me. It never occurred to me that it was 
necessary, nor would I state before this committee that any such thing 
was necessary ; I suggested that it might be advisable that educational 
qualifications should be named. 

Professor Miller. The reason I ask the question is this : In one of 
the bills it is stipulated that the superintendent and the assistant 
shall be doctore of philosophy and pedagogy and shall have had five 
years' experience as superintendents. According to that standard, 
there would not be a colored man in the world who would be eligible 
to the position. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Excusc me. That provision is not in any bill be- 
fore the House. I do not know about the Senate, but it is not in any 
bill before the House. 

Professor Miller. It is not ? It is in one of the bills, but I am not 
sure which one. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. It is in no bill before the House. 

Mrs. Curtis. The Goulden bill refers to the doctor of philosophy, 
does it not ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The first Goulden bill was withdrawn by Mr. 
Goulden when he was before this committee. The second Goulden 
bill provides that the superintendent of schools shall have either a 
doctor of philosophy degree and (I think it is) three years' experi- 
ence, or that he shall have had a certain number of years' experience 
in supervision or teaching. 

Mr. Stuart. With a degree, of course. 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN. With a degree from an accredited college — a 
Ph. B. de^ee or something like that. There is, however, in the 
Goulden bill, as I remember it, no distinction either of duties or of 
qualifications for either of the assistant superintendents; and we 
would like to see that done, at least for the colored one. 

The Chairman. That would be necessary, I presume, if the duties 
of the director of high schools, as far as the colored high school was 
concerned, were delegated by the director of high schools to the col- 
ored superintendent. But in the case of the grade schools, if he is 
only to have charge of the grade schools, that would hardly be neces- 
sary, in view of the supervising principals, because they are the ones 
who would come directly in contact with the school principals. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I had no idea that you were contemplating limit- 
ing his functions to the grade schools alone. 

The Chairman. Please do not anticipate any action on the part of 
the committee. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No, sir ; I did not mean to do that, either. 

The Chairman. I am simply trying to get down to and analyze 
what your suggestion means. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think that my point was well taken in the law 
as it stands now. 

Mrs. Curtis. You mean that the colored superintendent should 
have that degree, do you not? We have colored men who hold the 
degree and have had training. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. My only suggestion was that two things should 
be done : That if the assistant superintendent, who shall have charge 
of colored schools, is to be practically the superintendent of the cm- 
ored schools, as the first law to which I referred evidently intends, 
then, in that case — and I am arguing not from the personal but from 
the educational point of view — ^in that case there should be a defini- 
tion of his duties and specification of some educational qualifications. 
That does not seem to me to be very unreasonable. 

The Chairman. I think that is self-evident. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Now, the separation of educational and business 
administration as a general tendency is not the experience alone of 
the cities which were referred to as " graft cities " by the Commis- 
sioner before this committee ; but the same tendency has been seen in 
Grand Eapids and in other cities right straight through the'country. 

The reason for that is that it prevents division of responsibility by 
defining exact duties. A superintendent is not necessarily a business 
man, and although we may be very fortunate now in perhaps having 
all those qualities combined in the person of the present incumbent, 
that is not to say — and that is the point which we are trying to make 
right straight through — that is not to say that we will always be 
equally fortunate. Therefore, in remodeling the school system the 
one moment when Congressional attention is riveted upon the school 
system because of its new financial claims, that is the moment when 
we can reorganize, when we can hope for improvement for the future, 
when we can have the specification of these different duties, the defi- 
nition of the different powers of different people, and when we can 
have the creation of new offices. 

It seems to me very important that the question of having a super- 
intendent of school buildings should be placed before you just in a 
word more. 
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A superintendent of school buildings is needed. That was brought 
out very plainly — and I would almost rather have an adverse witness 
when I am arguing for what I consider the truth than one who is 
with me — ^in Colonel Biddle's talk yesterday. He enlarged upon that. 
Practically he said to this committee, " Not only do we need a super- 
intendent of school buildings, but we* need a special superintendent 
for all District buildings." 

If there is a necessity for a superintendent of buildings, for an 
additional officer for the entire District, then we have gained our 
point, which was that the physical side of the school buildings needed 
more attention than at present they receive. And I shall hand in to 
you different examples — ^not to take up your time now — which are 
somewhat similar to the case of the Mott "Building. 

The Chairman. May I ask you, just there, how in a dual school 
system such as, of course, that would at once necessitate, the super- 
vision by the school representatives and the control by the represent- 
ative of the Commissioners — ^namely. Colonel Biddle — ^would work? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Just cxactly as at present the following arrange- 
ment works : The superintendent of schools has charge of the educa- 
tional side and yet Commissioner Macfarland has charge of the 
schools. In the definition of his powers it is stated — I do not know 
whether that is by law or whether that is hj the rules and regulations 
of the Board of Commissioners, but I believe that it is so stated — 
that the supervision of schools is vested in Mr. Macfarland, because 
I remember there was some talk about that some time ago when he 
first became Commissioner. 

Mr. Ross was then Commissioner, and for many years had had 
supervision of the schools, and this supervision was then given up by 
Mr. Eoss and given to Commissioner Macfarland. So that the schools 
are in general under all the Commissioners, but absolutely stated-*— 
and, I say, I do not know whether that is in the law or whether 
that is in the regulations of the Board of Commissioners — they are 
under Commissioner Macfarland. He has charge of the special 
supervision of the schools. Now, that does not conflict at all with 
Mr. Stuart's being superintendent of schools. 

Doctor Fardon. Will you allow me just one moment to explain that 
matter to the committee? That is a rule of the Board of Commis- 
sioners. • There are three, as you know. The Engineer Commis- 
sioner is charged with all work of construction, whether above-ground 
or underground. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes; I understand that. 

Doctor Fardon. And Mr. Macfarland is charged with certain 
duties, and Mr. West with others, and those duties come under him 
merely because he was assigned the public schools as one of them. 
There is no law on the subject. 

The Chairman. My question was this : If you had a superintendent 
of buildings that was either provided for by this bill or appointed by 
the board of education, would his duties not conflict with the duties 
of the Engineer Commissioner? 

Doctor Fardon. Not at all, sir; because, as I proposed the other 
day, the superintendence is merely of the repair and care of the build- 
ings. All new buildings he would have nothing to do with, because 
they are supervised by the office of the inspector of buildings. 
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The Chairman. Colonel Biddle claimed, if you remember his tes- 
timony— I do not know whether you were present or not — that that 
superintendence was already exercised by an oflSicer known as the 
superintendent of repairs. Now, if you have two superintendents of 
repairs, who is going to be responsible for the building? There 
would certainly be a jar between the two. 

Doctor Fardox. No; you will remember, then, that this superin- 
tendent of buildings embraced all the buildings belonging, to the 
government; all the three or four departments — schools, fire-engine 
houses, and all the other buildings that belong to the District. 

The Chairman. Then why should not the fire department and 
the police department also come in and ask for a special superin- 
tendent to look after their business ? 

Doctor Fardon. There are only a few of those comparatively. 

The Chairman. Then, if there are only a few of them, why has 
not this gentleman plenty of time, as was explained by Colonel 
Biddle, to exercise supervision over the school buildings? 

Doctor Fardon. I said there are few of those compared with the 
schoolhouses. We will soon have 200 schoolhouses here. We have 
162 now, large and small, and that would take up all the time of a 
superintendent under the auspices of the board of education. 

The Chairman. Then would you confine the duties of the Engineer 
Commissioner as far as school buildings are concerned to the actual 
construction ? And then, after they had been constructed and turned 
over to the school board, would you provide that, as far as those 
buildings were concerned, his duties and those of his subordinates 
should cease ? Is that the idea ? 

Doctor Fardon. No; not cease entirely. They would be reported 
to the Commissioners when repairs were needed, and to the board of 
education. 

The Chairman. But suppose he should send his superintendent of 
repairs, which he naturally would, after the superintendent appointed 
by the board had made his report, and the report made by his superin- 
tendent should be different from the report made by the superintend- 
ent appointed by the board. Would not that at once create a jar? 

Doctor Fardon. I think not, sir, if you will confine him to the pub- 
lic schools. He is designated as superintendent, but he is merely an 
employee to overlook the employees that are under him for repairs of 
schools. 

Mr. Greene. Mr. Chairman, if I recollect aright, when the En- 
gineer Commissioner spoke the other day he thought it was desirable 
to have a superintendent of buildings to take all the buildings, be- 
cause it would save duplication of work. 

The Chairman. Exactly. 

Mr. Greene. For instance, if he were passing along by a school- 
house, possibly by an engine house or some other public building, he 
could attend to the supervision of all rather than have a duplication 
of work by going over the ground twice. 

The Chairman. And he also, I think you will remember, Mr. 
Greene, suggested that if there was to be any more supervision it 
should be exercised through an assistant superintendent of repairs. 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. With what experience I have had, I should 
think that was amply sufficient. 
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The Chairman. Yes ; I fear that any other system would result in 
complications. 

Mr. Greene. It certainly would increase the expense. 

The Chairman. Either it would have to be completely taking the 
supervision of the buildings for repairs out of the hands of the Engi- 
neer Commissioner and obliging him to act upon the report of the 
officer appointed by the board, or else the suggestion made by Com- 
missioner Biddle that there should be an assistant superintendent 
should be followed out, because I am quite sure that there would be a 
conflict of authority between the officer appointed by the board and 
the officer now known as superintendent or repairs in the office of the 
Engineer Commissioner. 

Doctor Fardon. I will say that while they may term him a super- 
intendent, he is really an overseer of the minor repairs of the schools. 

Mr. Greene. May I add this : In my own city, up to two years ago 
the superintendent of buildings was an elective officer. He took 
charge of all the repairs on all the public buildings. The city is 
only a little less than a third the size oi Washington. He took charge 
of all the repairs of all the public buildings, excepting those of the 
fire department; that is under the charge of the chief engineer; and 
he also took charge of the superintendence of construction of all 
buildings in the city. 

The janitors of the schools were under the charge of a committee of 
the city government. The superintendent of schools simply took 
charge of the educational part of it. There was never the slightest 
conflict. All the janitors were chosen by a committee of public 
property as long ago as I can recollect" Twenty-five years ago 
they were used for political purposes. Since that time, under the 
laws of Massachusetts, they have gone under the civil service, and 
are permanent. There never is the slightest clash between the man- 
agement of the schools — the heating of the schools, the care of the 
schools, and the educational part — because the superintendent of 
schools has absolutely nothing to do with those matters. 

The Chairman. Which is as it should be. 

Doctor Fardon. He has nothing to do with anything except the 
educational part. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Which is just what we ask for. 

The Chairman. Yes ; but I doubt the policy of having two officers. 
Do you see what I mean ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Perfectly. 

The Chairman. I doubt the policy of having two officers responsi- 
ble for the same thing. 

Mr. Greene. I do not think they need two officers. 

The Chairman. That is my point. I quite agree with you that it 
would be very well to relieve the superintendent of schools of all re- 
sponsibility as far as the care of the Duildings is concerned. 

Mr. Greene. He ought to be relieved of that. 

The Chairman. But I do not believe that it would be well to have 
one officer appointed by the school board, having supervision of school 
buildings and of repairs, and another officer under the Engineer Com- 
missioner, having a like duty. There would certainly be a clash of 
authority. If you are going to have your new officer appointed, you 
have got to cut off the officer that does that work now from having 
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any supervision of those schools and make it obligatory upon the 
Engineer Commissioner to accept the report of this newly appointed 
oflScer as to what is needed as far as those buildings are concerned. 

It would be impossible, to my mind, for this officer appointed by 
the board first to make his report, and then for Colonel Biddle to 
send his superintendent of repairs down there — ^which he would, I 
should certainly think, feel bound to do — ^to see whether this work 
was needed; and pernaps, as I have said before, have this officer 
come back to him and say, " No ; this is not needed," or ^^ Something 
^Ise is needed." To my mind there would be bound to be a clash of 
authority. 

Mr. Greene. And I may add another thing — that up to 1895 the 
work on those buildings had been put out by favor. In 1895 I was 
elected mayor, nine years having transpired since I was mayor before. 
I suggested putting out' every part of the work by contract, and that 
suggestion was adopted. In all the departments of the city every- 
thing was put out by contract. All the painting of buildings was 
put out by contract to all the citizens without distinction, each man 
giving a bond to complete the work. All that work is done by con- 
tract; all the purchase of supplies is by contract; everything that is 
used, even to the dynamite for blasting rocks, is put out by contract, 
and all the work is done by contract under the superintendence of the 
superintendent of buildings, relieving him of all responsibility but 
seeing that the work is well done. It is all done by specification and 
contract, and it has resulted in a large saving of expense. 

The Chairman. Do you mean even repairs? 

Mr. Greene. Everything — ^repairs and everything, excepting the 
little repairs that might be occasionally necessary, but not of any 
extent at all. It is all done by contract — shingling a roof or anything 
else. 

STATEMENT OF DE. A. P. FARDON. 

Doctor Fardon. I would like to have just two or three minutes to 
explain the conditions. 

We have here an inspector of buildings. He has six or eight 
employees, known as assistant inspectors of buildings. Their duties 
refer almost entirely to the erection of new buildings. We have our 
sanitary inspectors that go about in the houses and at schoolhouses 
to see if they are in condition. 

Mr. Greene. So have we. 

Doctor Fardon. But we have one hundred and sixty-odd, and, as I 
say, very soon we will have 200 school buildings here ; and if we had 
all those buildings and all the engine houses and all the public build- 
ings of various kinds, the asylum, etc., under this man the schools 
would get but very little attention, because they are scattered all over 
the District of Columbia. 

The Chairman. Pardon me a minute. Doctor — you misunderstand 
my point. I did not, as I have said before, object in any way, shape, 
or form to the superintendent of schools having nothing to do with 
the actual phjsical condition of the schools ; but I think it would be 
highly inadvisable that there should be any dual system of superin- 
tendence after a school building has been already erected. 

Doctor Fardon. I was coming to that very point, sir. We want an 
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inspector of school buildings or a superintendent of school buildings 
to look after the care and repairs of the buildings, having nothing to 
do with the construction: and I am perfectly willing to have those 
men report to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. It 
does not interfere in any way with the Engineer Commissioner, 
Colonel Biddle, or whoever he may be hereafter. I want some speci- 
fied officer for the schoolhouses of this District that will go and 
do this work, and have no other thing to do. As I said here the other 
day, I could state some things that would astonish you. I was 
called upon by former Commissioners as a volunteer to go and see 
about repairs of buildings that had been neglected, and in one case, 
as I said the other day, I found that the scuttle had been off of a build- 
ing for two months — it was the Chevy Chase schoolhouse — and the 
janitor reported that the whole roof leaked, and he had never been 
to the top of that building. 

I want some one that will go there, and go at least every t^n days, 
and do nothing else but look after the care of these buildings. The 
Commissioners have a right, I think, in repairs under $100, to do it 
by day's work; otherwise they have got to do it by advertisement; and 
I believe that five times the salarv of that gentleman who would 
superintend the schools only by looking after repairs could be saved. 
I believe that it would not cost one dollar where it costs now three or 
four. I know that from quite a long experience and observation. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Oiic of the practical advantages would be that 
the public w^ould have an annual report on the condition of the school 
buildings where we could see it. The Engineer Commissioner yes- 
terday did not know where the Mott School was. It is impossible for 
him, with the best will in the world, to attend to all the multifarious 
details of the many public buildings. We have more public buildings 
here in the District than in almost any other place of the size. 

Now, it does not make very much difference what the title is. I 
think in one of the bills the officer is called the superintendent of 
buildings and supplies, and I think in that bill there would not be 
any conflict, because I think that was the bill that suggested that the 
board of education should be a legal entity and should hold the title 
in the school property. In that case, of course, such an officer as pro- 
posed would report to the board of education. There would be no 
conflict there. But if the schools are as now, then I can understand 
that to use that phraseology would be to invite conflict of authority. 
But if in your wisdom 

The Chairman. Just there: The schools of the District are erected, 
as I understand it, at the expense of whom ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Half of Congress and half of the District. 

The Chairman. Do you think it would be policy, or do you think 
that the Congress would entertain the turning over of the money of 
the country at large, invested in these school buildings, to any board 
selected by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I was not advocating that. I was only paving 
the way for suggesting that my use of the term " superintendent or 
buildings " might have been drawn from that bill, and that in that 
bill's j)lan there would be no conflict, but that the schools being in the 
condition in which they are now, part of the District Commissioners^ 
property — the property is vestedi now in the District Commissioners, 
IS it not? 
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The Chairman. Oh, no. 

Doctor Fardon. No. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think I have as authority for that in the Com- 
missioners' reasons for disapproving the Foster or the Goulden bills. 

Doctor Fardon. The construction and all that is delegated by Con- 
fess. They are just as much the representatives of the United 
States as they are of the District. 

The Chairman. But they are appointed by the President. 

Doctor Fardon. They are appointed by the President, and they are 
supposed 

The Chairman. And if the school board was to have the property, 
which is partly the propertv of the United States and partly the 
property of the citizens of the District of Columbia, vested in it it 
womd at once follow that those officers, the school board, would have 
to be appointed by the President of the United States. 

Doctor Fardon. Oh, if they had the construction and all those 
things to do — ^that is, if they had the business end of it, the architec- 
tural end of it, and the construction part of it; but of cou'rse I do not 
suppose anyone would think of putting those duties on the board of 
education. 

Professor Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I say, just a moment, that 
possibly the contention for a separate school officer grows out of the 
lact that there has grown up, beginning in Germany, and now coming 
to this country, the conviction of the need of a specialist in school 
hy^ene to look after the construction and care of school buildings. 
It IS one thing to have a plain architect go and construct a building 
which is to be a business house of some sort, and it is quite another 
thing to have a specialist in school hygiene go to construct or look 
after a building which is to be inhabited five hours a day by children 
of such years as to be very susfceptible to diseases. 

In Germany investigation proved that a good deal of the trouble — 
astigmatism, for example, curvature of the spine, and a good many 
other troubles — grew out of failure to regard the simple principles of 
school hygiene in the construction and care of school buildings. 
Whoever is to have charge of the school buildings must be not simply 
an architect who knows about building material and construction of 
buildings ordinarily, but a man who is a specialist in school hygiene ; 
and the contention of Mrs. Gitterman and of Doctor Fardon practi- 
cally rests upon the importance of having a man who is so well quali- 
fied that there can be no question about the health of the school chil- 
dren. 

The Chairman. Pardon me just there. If this officer who is to be 
appointed by the school board is only to have supervision of the 
schools after the schools have been constructed, and this gentleman 
who now has the construction of the schools (namely, the Engineer 
Commissioner) is not such an expert as you describe, the fact that 
the appointee of the board is an expert would not go very far toward 
altering any defects that there might be in any building that was 
constructed by the Engineer Commissioner. If what you contend be 
good, then this expert officer should not only have the superintend- 
ence of the buildings after they are constructed, but should be the one 
to draw the original plans for the buildings. 

Mrs. Gitterman. That is just what we ask. 
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Professor Moore. He might be connected with the office of the 
Engineer Commissioner, but he ought to be a specialist in school 
hygiene. Whether he is part of the Engineer Commissioner's office 
or not is of* course a larger question of administration ; but there 
ought not to be any question about his qualifications for that specific 
work. 

.The Chairman. Do you not think that an assistant superintendent 
of buildings, whose duty shall be confined entirely to the schools of 
the District, attached to the Engineer Commissioner's office and under 
the direct control of the Engineer Commissioner, would be very much 
better, if such an officer is necessary (as I think we all agree that he 
is), than an officer appointed by the school board? 

Professor MotORB. Doubtlessly that arrangement would avoid the 
dual system of administration and obviate a good deal of possible 
friction, and possibly it would satisfy the contention referred to. 

The Chairman. That is exactly what I have been arguing for. 

Doctor Fardon. I would like to say right here, in regard to the 
construction of school buildings as well as of all other buildings in 
the District, that the architect of the District does not draw any of 
those plans. The law — and it is a very proper one, passed a few 
years ago — says that bids shall be invited from three architects, and 
we have found since that time very great improvement in our school 
buildings. The inspector of buildings has to inspect every plan that 
comes before him for buildings and he passes upon them. He would 
have to have exceptional ability or have one or two men alone for 
the public buildings, and this does not interfere in any way with the 
construction. 

This very superintendent of buildings might be valuable in con- 
nection with drawing the plans and specifications; but I think in the 
way it is conducted now, oy taking at least three leading architects 
and having them draw the plans and specifications, we are building 
as good schoolhouses here and as cheaply as they can be built any- 
where in any city of the United States, and I would like you to look 
at the improvement that has been made under that system. 

The Chairman. That could be accomplished by saying that the 
plans submitted by the competing architects should be subject to the 
approval of the Engineer Commissioner — ^which, as I understand, 
they are now. 

Doctor Fardon. Yes, sir; they are. 

The Chairman. Therefore, my suggestion that there should be an 
assistant to the Engineer Commissioner would not in any way do 
away with the system that is at present in vogue? 

Doctor Fardon. Let me say right there what I ought to have said 
before : When these plans are completed they are taken up, not only 
by the Engineer Commissioner, but by the full Board of Commission- 
ers, and they go over them with the assistance of the inspector of 
buildings, who is under them, and with the architects present in the 
first place — ^takin^ them along to explain them fully. The whole 
Board of Commissioners then decide upon which plan shall be 
adopted, and then the architect is responsible, and the inspector of 
buildings and his assistants, to see that they prepare the building 
according to the plans and specifications. 

Mrs. Curtis. Colonel Morrell, just what you have said is true of 
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that dual system. We have just had a terrible trouble about that 
very thing. The District gives so much toward a public building 
here and Congress so much. The District would send out an in- 
spector to-day and the next time the Secretary of the Interior would 
send out the inspector, until it raised such a xuror among the people 
that they had to appeal to the Secretary of the Interior and ask that 
Freedmen's Hospital be relieved of the District interference alto- 
gether, and be put directly under the Secretary of the Interior. They 
have asked the Congressmen to please do away with the dual system, 
because here were two sets ot inspectors coming in continually, 
dropping in, first one sending up one set of rules and the other send- 
ing up another set, until they have had to ask Congress to do away 
with the entire system. 

Doctor Fardon. Yes ; but that is only one case. 

The Chairman. But there has to be one head, one authority, in 
anything. 

Mrs. Curtis. That is the very trouble. 

The Chairman. When there is any kind of work to be done in this 
world, there can not be two heads. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Thcrc are three at present if you count super- 
vision. 

The Chairman. Now, will you proceed, please ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. Yes. I think that we will be very glad to accept 
any administrative solution so long as we can have one officer in 
charge of the public school system on its physical side who shall issue 
an annual printed report. That was the only point I wanted to make. 
I did not mean to dictate or to suggest just what should be put into 
the system of administration; but there should be such an office 
created — ^and I do want to say that very strongly — ^there should be 
such an office created as superintendent of buildings, and I think the 
dean of the pedagogic school of Howard University has just pre- 
sented that contention in very convincing terms. 

Then we advocate the further divorce of the business administra- 
tion from the educational administration, under which that point came 
of superintendent of buildings. For example, the school buildings 
are located in a more or less haphazard way. You heard Colonel 
Biddle say yesterday — and I think I referred to it once before — ^that 
when they had the money for a new school buildine and site, they 
advertised for a site for a school building, which is of all unbusiness- 
like ways perhaps the most unbusinesslike way possible when you 
want to buy property f o rany purpose. 

Mr. Greene. JRight there I might say that of course a private in- 
dividual can do as he pleases ; he can buy what he wants to buy, and 
buy when he wants to, and use his money to the best advantage. 
But in all public affairs that I have been connected with, you have 
to take your money when you need it, and when you want it ; you can 
not get it granted to you in advance. You can not do that in the case 
of the Congress of the United States; you can not do it in the city 
governments, and be at liberty to use it as you please. You have to 
take it when you require it, and you can not go so slyly with public 
affairs. You have to advertise what you want it for ; you have to say 
that you want to buy that much ground on which to construct a 
building. 

s D c— 06 ^23 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN. They have been able in New York to obviate 
that matter (which Doctor Fardon advocates here also) by buying the 
site long before the school needs to be erected. The saving there is a 
great saving. Doctor Fardon suggests that appropriations should 
be made of money for the school site before an appropriation is made 
for money for the school building. They do that now in New York, 
and have done it for the past seven years — ^longer than that, in fact. 
An uncle of mine advocated and succeeded in introducing that busi- 
nesslike procedure while he was on the New York board of education. 

The Chairman. How far ahead are those appropriations for the 
sites generally made? 

Doctor Fardon. Mrs. Gitterman referred to my remarks the other 
day in my report. There have been at least six or eight appropria- 
tions maae in this way by Congress within the last few years of sixty 
or sixty-five thousand dollars for purchasing a site and building a 
school-nouse in a certain location, and those bills have been passed 
usually giving a less amount than the estimate of the Commissioners. 
They would advertise for ground in certain areas where the school- 
liouses were needed. 

The property holders, plenty of them, would submit estimates. 
But when you came to get the price of the ground, and then when 
you added your plans prepared lor the building — ^which you had be- 
iore you bought the land — ^there were six or eight cases where suffi- 
cient land could not be bought, and it wQuld have to lie over for a 
year or two more until you could get a sufficient sum to get that site, 
or you would have to take it of insufficient size. To-day we have 
many schoolhouses here where we might better have paid $15,000 
more for a lot and had proper ventilation and light. 

There is one schoolhouse here where there is only a space about as 
wide as I have my hands now for the lighting of the whole broadside 
of a building, and it only lacked $2,500 to get the whole lot, and it was 
the only lot that was of sufficient size in all that locality. In that 
case I acted for the Commissioners in procuring the lowest price on 
that lot, in getting it for the amount of money that we could spare 
for the lot above the building of the schoolhouse, and I begged the 
man the next year to keep the other 20 feet — that amounted to only 
$2,300 — ^which he did, or the schoolhouse would have been almost as 
dark as a prison. 

I have advocated in my report — and this was indorsed by the 
board of trade, representing 700 members — every time for the last 
five or six years that an appropriation should be made for school 
sites in advance. I mean that the Commissioners should inform Con- 
gress that they would like to procure a site for an eight-room school- 
house, say, in the fifth division or the ninth division of this city, and 
then just to make the appropriation at that Congress. They have a 
whole year then to look around and do the best they can and get a 
site. When you have procured the site — and I recommended there 
that a special fund should be put into the hands of the Commissioners 
to buy these sites, with authority that they should buy the sites at 
different times — ^when you have procured your site, then you can go 
to your architect and have your building fit the site, and you will 
find that we would save an immense amount of money by that plan. 

Our city is fast growing up, and there are sites that could be bought 
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this year where they are building up rapidly and where schoolhouses 
are needed that could not be bought up next year, because the houses 
would be built here and there and there would not be sufficient room 
except by condemning a house for the purpose. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you just there, are the Commissioners 
obliged to construct the schoolhouse within any given time? Have 
they any discretion in regard to the time when they shall start to 
build the building on the ground ? 

Doctor Fardon. They have a discretion in time within the one 
year to buy the lot, and so on. 

The Chairman. Yes ; but if that is so, why should they not, after 
having purchased the lot, come back to Congress, as they do in buy- 
ing post-office buildings and things of that sort, and get an extra 
appropriation for a building of such size as the plans which they have 
prepared would warrant? 

Doctor Fardon. That would do very well ; but your appropriation, 
gentlemen, in Congress, is, " For the site and the building of the 
schoolhouse," so much money; and you can not divide it. They can 
not buy the site first. 

The Chairman. Do they draw the plans for the building first and 
then go hunting around for a site? 

Doctor Fardon. No, sir; they do not. 

The Chairman. Then, if they have to spend a little more money 
on the site, why can they not curtail the character of the building 
to a certain extent, or else, if they can not, then come back to Con- 
gress and say : " We find that we have to spend so much for the 
ground. We need so much more to build the building according to 
the plans which, in our judgment, are the proper ones for the proper 
kind of building on this site." Why do they not do that? 

Doctor Fardon. They can not do it for the simple reason that this 
is an appropriation that will expire at the end of the year if the 
building is not under way in that time. 

The Chairman. Then that answers the question that I asked you 
in the first place, as to when they were to start building. 

Doctor Fardon. Certainly. 

The Chairman. In other words, then, they have to utilize the entire 
appropriation within the year? 

Doctor Fardon. They nave to use it within the year, or very 
nearly; and then another thing. The Comptroller of the Treasury 
decided some years ago that they could not do that when it read that 
way ; but if you put m the words " For procuring a site for a school 
building," and then, after the next Congress, when thev had procured 
their site, make an appropriation in accordance with their idea of the 
cost, after they have had that building planned for, and perhaps a 
preliminary estimate, it could be done and would be a saving to Con- 
gress and to them. 

The Chairman. That is the way all public buildings are con- 
structed — post-offices, for instance. First the money is appropriated 
for the post-office site, and then the site is bought. 

Doctor Fardon. That is right ; and that is just what I want. 

The Chairman. Then afterwards they come before the committee 
again and ask for a certain appropriation for the building that is 
to go upon the site that they have already bought. 
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Doctor Fardon. That is just exactly what I want. 
The Chairman. That is the system you want? 
Doctor Fardon. Yes. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Yes, sir. Heretofore the administration of the 
schools here has been unbusinesslike. 

STATEMENT OF W. C. DODGE, ESQ. 

Mr. Dodge. Mr. Chairman, may I explain a little on that point? 

AVhen I was on the board in 1882-83, the time we built the first 
high school buildings here — one 12-room building down here by the 
Government Printing Office and one in Grant place — the law pro- 
vided that the plans should be made by the Architect of the Capitol 
here, and that the contracts should be let by a certain day, and if they 
were not the money was to go back into the Treasury. Now, the facts 
were that the architect had to go out and employ another man. He 
could not attend to the work himself. I told the chairman so at the 
time, and tried to pursuade him not to do it ; but he insisted upon it, 
• and it was done. The result was that when he presented this bill on 
the 1st of July, when the appropriation became available, the Com- 
missioners decided that they had no right to use any of that money 
for that purpose, and there was a deadlock at once. 

In order to get the building completed and the contract done in 
the time required by the law, I came here and found that thev had 
simply one floor plan of each building and one horizontal plan or each, 
in pencil. That was all that had been done. I succeeded in getting 
a special meeting of the board, and submitted these plans and ex- 
plained them to them, and they approved them. Then there was just 
time enough to advertise for the bids, and we did finally succeed in 
getting the buildings done within the time. 

Under that system you see how difficult it is, and especially where, 
as in that case, there may be an appropriation in lump sum for the 
two sites and the two buildings. The result was that we did not get 
those buildings completed and get any heating apparatus in them at 
all. We had to build them and get another appropriation for them, 
and the steam heat in that 12-room building down there — ^in both of 
them, in fact — ^was put in after the time school began. We had all 
sorts of trouble. 

Then, speaking about the sanitary conditions, to which Mrs. Gitter- 
man, refers. Congress in 1883 appointed a Commission, consisting of 
the Architect of the Capitol, the Conmiissioner of Education, and 
Doctor Billings, the Surgeon-General of the Army, to investigate and 
report upon the sanitary condition of the schools. 

The Chairman. Yes; we have those reports. 

Mr. Dodge. Yes; and you will see that they very stronglj con- 
demned the system of ventilation that was put into those buildings at 
that time. Since then we have gotten a different system, and I think 
our school buildings are as well ventilated, taken as a whole, as aiiy 
city in the country. The only objection is that there has never been 
any provision for moistening the heated air. I have been for fifteen 
years trying to get the Commissioners and the school board to do 
something about that, and the matter is now before the Senate com- 
mittee. 
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The Chairman. Yes ; we are much obliged to you. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think tiiis discussion has brought out the fact 
that heretofore many individuals have been working for separate 
things and have not been able to get them. Doctor Fardon says that 
for many years he has suggested that a site should be bought first 
and then the money appropriated by CJongress for the building. Mr. 
Dodge says that for fifteen years he has been trying to have the hot 
air (of which we have a great deal in Washington) moistened. 
These hearings are certainly ventilating the school system. The com- 
mission that has been suggested would make certain recommenda- 
tions under such circumstances from year to year and give a report 
of the condition of the school buildings, and the public itself would 
be informed ; and when public opinion is aroused it is a great help in 
these matters. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 3 o'clock of the same 
day.) 

(The following table was submitted by Doctor Stuart in the course 
of his remarks) : 
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AFTER RECESS. 

The subcommittee reassembled at 3 o'clock p. m., Hon. Edward 
de V. Morrell in the chair. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. We shall now be 
glad. to hear from Mr. Fuller, if he desires to address the committee 
on the subject-matter of the bill before us. 

STATEMENT OF ME. H. E. FULLEE, LEGISLATIVE EEPEESENT- 
ATIVE BEOTHEEHOODS OF LOCOMOTIVE ENQINEEES, LOCOMO- 
TIVE FIEEMEN, EAILEOAD TEAINMEN, AND OEBEE OF EAIL- 
WAY CONDUCTOES. 

Mr. Fuller. I repi'esent the brotherhoods of railway trainmen, 
enj^ineers, conductors, and firemen, and, speaking in a general way, 
I simply want to add my approval to this section 6 of the Goulden 
bill, providing for the free lectures. I speak in a general way. We 
approve this proposition, because we believe it gives workingmen 
who are engaged throughout the day an opportunity to enlighten 
themselves through these lectures, and I simply wanted to add the 
hearty approval of the men whom I represent to that provision of 
the bill. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ^ 

The Chairman. We are much obliged to you. 

Now, Mrs. Gitterman, we are again obliged to inflict you. 

STATEMENT OF MES. A. S. QITTEEMAN, A. M. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Mr. Chairman, I spoke about the equalization of 
salaries before the increase should go into effect. There is in none 
of the bills any provision for that, and that seems to us a very im- 
portant matter. 

Then, I want to sum up and say 

Mr. Greene. What do you mean by " equalization of salaries ? " 

Mrs. Gitterman. Where teachers are doing the same work under 
the same conditions, or practically the same work under practically 
the same conditions, the salaries ought to be the same. At present 
one principal may be receiving $1,000 and another $1,200 for having 
a certain amount of administrative control over precisely the same 
number of rooms in a building. This came about simply because they 
took the money as they could get it, and it has not been assigned ac- 
cording to qualifications, but according to the particular year in 
which Congress was disposed to be a little more generous or a little 
less generous in regard to giving ^o many salaries at $1,000 each or at 
$1,200 each. 

That brings us to a point which we consider very important and to 
which we ask you to give your careful attention, and that is the 
wording of the appropriation bill. As the bill now stands the word- 
ing is, " There shall be," etc. I have not got the District appropria- 
tion bill. No. 18123, with me, but Mr. Stuart will bear me out in 
that, no doubt. It says something like this : " There shall be, say, 
20 salaries at $600 apiece; there shall be 30 salaries at $1,200 apiece?' 
Let us use these arbitrary numbers. 
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I want to make this very strong: We are making no reflections 
whatever upon the present board, but we may ncft always be so for- 
tunate ; we may not always be so fortunate as to have people on the 
board who stand above reproach ; and for the sake of the people who 
succeed them we would like to suggest that it would be wise hence- 
forth to have salaries appointed to the specific places. 

The examples which I handed in to you to-day, which I did not 
want to read, contain, amon^ others, an example of what is quite fre- 
quently done, for instance, m the switching of salaries. For exam- 
ple, one teacher dies or resigns, and the incumbent has received a cer- 
tain salary. The successor receives an entirely different salary, pos- 
sibly very much lower, and the first salary which was attached to 
that place is switched off to another. For instance, A holds a fixed 
position. A resigns. B at the same time holds another position at 
a salary considerably less. C comes along and receives A's place. 
A's salary is switched to B, and B's salary is switched to A's position* 
when C comes in to take it. Do you see? No doubt there are wise 
reasons for that, but you will never convince the teachers that there 
are; and the point we are very anxious to make is that the salaries 
shall be made as they are in New York and other cities — ^that thej^ 
shall be specifically stated to be for certain stated specific positions. 

The Chairman. May that not have arisen, as was explained by 
the superintendent of schools, from the fact that the teacher who 
had originally gotten the salary was very much more experienced 
and had been tried for a number of years, whereas the new incumbent 
who was placed in that place had practically no previous experience, 
and for that reason it was deemed wise not to start him or her with 
the original salary? I think that that was the explanation, was it 
not, Mr. Stuart, that you gave? 

Mr. Stuart. That was the explanation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Gitterman. It that were a position that did not require ex- 
perience — there are so many positions, as, for instance, supervisors, 
that do require experience — ^why was the first incumbent wasted by 
being retained in it ? It seems to have been wise for some time to 
have a woman there of experience in a position that apparently did 
not require experience. It seems to me the specific position requires 
or should require certain specific attributes, which should be the same 
year after year, no matter who the incumbent is — ^that is, if the stand- 
ard of teaching is to be kept up ; and therefore it is necessary to have 
a rather hard and fast rule of one salary for a certain position and 
another salar^r, equal or unequal, for another position. 

Other salaries seem to be fixed without the slightest reference to 
the kind of person who is to hold the position. It seems to me the 
considerations which should govern the giving of salaries or fixing 
of salaries should be these : Which are the more important positions 
in the school system? '\Vhich positions require the more experience 
and executive ability ? Which have the more, children under them ? 
Which are the subjects which are more important and require more 
preparation? It is not a matter which should be left to any board, 
however competent and capable, to fix it just at the moment the place 
becomes vacant. 

Mrs. Curtis. Are you speaking of elementary schools? 

Mrs. Gitterman. All schools. 
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Mrs. Curtis. In the case of a seventh-grade teacher who has for 
twelve years been marked " Excellent " by her supervising principal, 
and marked by Mr. Stuart as an excellent teacher, there is no way 
possible for her to obtain the salary of an eighth-grade teacher, re- 
gardless of how long she may stay, unless the eighth-grade teacher 
either dies or marries, if it is a woman ; and if it is a man, he can 
marry and still retain his position. The seventh-grade teacher must 
still stay on the same salary. The colored teachers think that is a 
great injustice to them, and for that reason they think that in making 
up this roll the salaries for the seventh-grade teachers should be so 
fixed that upon taking an examination they shall receive the salary 
that the eighth-grade teacher receives. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That, in substance, is the point that Mrs. Mur- 
ray made the other day, which I intended to answer — ^the equaliza- 
tion of the salaries in the graded schools. Possibly a teacher could 
be assigned at the middle and then be promoted both ways, as she 
suggested. [Laughter.] There is an excellent indication of that in 
the Commissioners' bill, in which the suggestion is made that teach- 
ers in the first and second grades who have proved their special adapt- 
ability to teaching in those grades shall be retained at a higher 
salary as model teachers; and if there were model teachers in all the 
grades, possibly that point would be met. 

Mr. Stuart. That is paying for efficiency — ^recognizing efficiency. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs ; as one of the elements. 

I had just begun speaking this morning about certain examples of 
our business administration when a recess was taken. 

There is no system nor plan whatever in arranging for location or 
character of new school buildings. School buildings are located in 
a more or less haphazard way. The Central High School and two 
grade school buildings are within a few feej ox each other. The 
Eastern High School and two grade school buildings are similarly 
situated. 

There are many unnecessary eight-room grade school buildings, 
costing each as high at $60,000, scattered over the city, to the con- 
stant depreciation of neighboring property values, and causing a 
needless cost of installation of heating plants, operation, repairs, etc., 
as well as of administration. Large buildings equally as accessible 
and costing very much less than the aggregate of equivalent eight- 
room buildings, for first cost, as well as in other particulars, and 
better adapted to making effective the purposes of a well-planned 
system of education, would furnish a fair and just compromise in the 
struggle between educational idealities and necessary municipal ma- 
terial interests and would tend to cause a decided appreciation of 
property values. 

We heard to-day there were many unused buildings, which pre- 
vented the land from being used for other purposes. Buildings and 
sites in the very heart- of the finest residential part of the city could 
be sold for enormous advance over first cost, thereby enormously 
enhancing the value of surrounding property and adding materially 
to the taxable values of the city realty, while the abandoned sites 
could of themselves furnish additional taxable property of great 
value. 

Mr. Greene. That would be, provided you had vacant ground 
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jiround here. But what is your idea as to disposing of the buildings 
you have got now ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. It might be possible to enlarge certain of the 
buildings ; for instance, the Armstrong Manual Training School. 

Mr. Greene. Of course there is no objection to disposing of them 
if they can be disposed of to advantage. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That is the point, is it not, that ought to be ex- 
amined into by the commission? There is nobody who is auditor 
deputy. That would be sufficient for that — ^such a commission as 
Mr. Dodge spoke of this morning or such a commission as the 
Goulden bill provides. 

The sale of such buildings and sites would at once provide funds 
for the erection of buildings with modern equipment and appliances, 
which would fully meet the requirements of a proper system of edu- 
cation. The sale of the small buildings and sites, looking forward 
toward efficient and systematic consolidation, would likewise be pro- 
ductive of all the results enumerated above. 

There are 140 elementary (or grade) school buildings (4 with 
principals yet to be assigned). One of these 140 buildings (one of 
the very largest, the Franklin, located in one of the best and most 
valuable residential parts of the city) contains part of the white 
normal school, several grade schools under the supervision of the 
normal school, several srade schools distinct from the above, and in 
addition the offices of the board of education and superintendent of 
schools. 

Mr. Greene. What objection is there to that ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. In the first place, the normal school has not room. 
It is very much cramped, is it not ? 

Mr. Stuart. Very much so. 

Mr. Greene. That could be remedied by pur<;hasing a site for the 
normal school. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. This building is ill adapted to every purpose to 
which it is put. The rest of the white normal school is in another 
grade school building. The Force building, on Massachusetts avenue 
near Dupont circle, is another piece of valuable property. 

Part of the colored normal school is in the Miner building, within . 
a square of the Leiter residence and immensely valuable. The other / 
part of the colored normal school is in a grade school building. 
Grade schools are also in the Miner School building. 

There are 5 high school buildings (1 colored, 4 classical, 1 business) 
and 2 manual training buildings (1 colored, and both really high 
schools). 

When some of those sites were selected it was not supposed that 
anybody would live down there in the swamp. [Laughter.] It was 
supposed they would all live up here on the hill beautiful. You see, 
this is not said in the way of criticism, but these anomalies have 
grown through the accretion of years, and what we want to have 
done is to have the whole thing examined by a commission and the 
whole system modernized. 

The Chairman. Then you approve of a commission as recom- 
mended in the Goulden bill, or a similar commission ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs ,* such a one as was suggested in the bill of 
Mr. Goulden and by Mr. Dodge, or a commission composed of any 
three Congressmen whom you might suggest. 
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The Chaikman. I doubt whether there would be any Congressmen 
who would like to assume the responsibility. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Greene. It might be composed of local authorities. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No ; I do not think we would like to have that 
commission composed of local authority. It should be as Mr. Goul- 
den suggests, of specialists — people outside. 

Mr. Greene. I think it would be possible to find three persons in 
Washington. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Oh, I do not mean that they should not be in 
Washington. They should not be people already identified in re- 
sponsible positions in the schools or in real estate interests. 

Mr. Greene. Oh, no. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There are five high school buildings — 1 colored, 
4 classical, 1 business, 2 manual training. 

Under the superintendent and 2 assistant superintendents there are 
9 white supervising principals and 4 colored supervising principals. 

Under the 9 white supervising principals there are 80 princi- 
pals (some new ones to be appointed), 610 regular grade teachers, 
15 model teachers, and 8 special assistants to eighth-grade principals 
(722 in all). 

Under the 4 colored supervising principals there are 40 principals 
(one more to be assigned) of grade schools, 304 grade teachers, 8 
model teachers, and 4 special assistants to eighth-grade principals 
(360 in all). 

Total, 13 supervising principals, 120 grade school principals, 12 
assistants to eighth-grade principals, 23 model teachers, 914 regular 
teachers. In all, 1,082. 

We spoke about the general supervision this morning. In addition 
to the supervisors and that system of supervision there are in the 
high schools 8 directors and 128 assistants. In addition to the above 
vertical supervision and teaching there is a lateral supervision and 
teaching in the same schools by directors and teachers of special 
branches, as follows : 

In white schools, 8 directors, 1 each of primary instruction, music, 
drawing, manual training, cooking, sewing, physical training, and 
kindergarten, with 127 assistants ; 57 are in the kindergarten depart- 
ment (29 designated principals, 28 designated assistants). 

In the colored elementary schools there are 8 assistant directors of 
the above-named branches with 70 assistants. Of these 70 assistants, 
32 are in the kindergarten department (16 designated principals, 16 
designated assistants.) 

In all there are 16 directors and assistant directors with 197 assist- 
ants (213 in all). 

These teachers of special subjects or branches either supplement 
the work of regular teachers or else are in addition thereto. In 
either case there is unnecessary duplication in the system or else in 
the teaching. 

Mr. Greene. What is the caption of those ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. They are directors of special studies. 

Mr. Greene. Do they stay in the schools the same as teachers? 

Mr. Stuart. I shall have to correct that statement if we are going 
back to the question of supervision again. I do not like to interrupt. 
You had included in that number all our teachers of cooking. They 
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are class teachers. Of course all are teachers, and the teachers of 
sewing are class teachers, and a number of teachers of music teach 
classes. 

My talk this morning included all directors of special work. They 
are included in the exhibit which I submitted to the committee, Mr. 
Chairman; all the directors, supervising principals, and assistant 
superintendents, white and colored. It is manifestly not a fair 
proposition to call a woman w^ho teaches a class of children cooking 
a special director. And it is not fair, either, to call a teacher of a 
class of children in sewing a special director any more than a teacher 
of arithmetic or grammar. She is handling a class of children, and 
they are all counted there, I am afraid, in that large summing up. 
Wci have less than fifty people of the character described. 

Mr. Greene. Do you want to cut out any of these that Mr. Stuart 
has named ? Do you want to cut out any of these people enumerated 
for the work which you say they do ? 

Mr. Stuart. If you want to dispense with the cooking and sewing 
and those forms of manual training that have just come in in the 
last few years and are widely approved, we would have to let these 
people go. 

Mr. Greene. I think that work is being extended rather than being 
restricted. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; it is being extended in the District of Columbia, 
avowedly in the interest of making better homes. There is not any 
better work ijn the wide world than the teaching of children fo cook 
and sew. But it is not done by special directors, but by teachers who 
teach classes. I did not want to interrupt. 

Mr. Greene. I am glad you did. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Is there not a head teacher of cooking or music 
or sewing in the proposed laws? 

Mr. Stuart. There is a head teacher of cooking, and a head teacher 
of sewing, and a head teacher of music. There is a head teacher of 
music and of drawing. I have counted 6. Now, add to those a 
kindred number for our colored schools, and you get 12. Now add a 
director of manual training and a director of high schools, and you 
get 14. In the exhibits that I submitted this morning all these 
directors are enumerated. None of them is left out, and they sum up 
32. Under this, of course, they are teachers, but they are teachers of 
classes. 

Mr. Greene. That is what I supposed. I thought the statement 
was strong. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I do not think any teachers are included in this 
statement. Let us analyze it for a moment. In the white schools 
there are 8 directors, 1 each of primary instruction. That is, a 
director of primary instruction, a director of music, a director of 
drawing, a director of manual training, a director of cooking, a direc- 
tor of sewing, a director of physical training, and a director of 
kindergarten. That would make 8. 

Mr. Stuart. They are all here ; they are all in the bills. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I think you were under a misapprehension, per- 
haps, if you will allow me to say so, when you suggested that this was 
not a part of the supervision, but a part of the teaching force. 

Mr. Stuart. That is not supervision only as it applies to these 32 
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tvho are nominated in the bond and whose names appear under differ- 
ent titles in all the bills. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. In the colored elementary schools there were 
8 assistant directors in the colored branches", with 70 assistants. 
Of these 70, 32 are in the kindergarten. In all there are 16 directors 
and assistant directors, with 198 assistants, or 214 in all. 

Mr. Stuart. It is manifestly misleading to call a kindergarten 
teacher a special teacher or a teacher of a special subject in an ob- 
jectionable way. I mean by that that she is nothing more than a 
class teacher. If the thought is to eliminate the kindergarten from 
the course, well and good ; but a kindergarten means a teacher. 

Mr. Greene. Only she teaches by a different method from what 
was taught when you and I were children ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mrs. Curtis. You are trying to bring out the point that those are 
assistant kindergarten teachers. Is not that the point, Mrs. Gitter- 
man? 

Mr. Stuart. Every kindergarten school in this country has two 
teachers. I do not know of any exceptions. They act in the capac- 
ity of teacher and nurse. They handle 45 babies, and it is not pecu- 
liar to Washington that we Iiave two kindergarten teachers; not at 
all. Now, I say they should not be counted as special teachers or as 
being superadded to this great burden of supervision that we are 
trying to explain. What? Call cooking and sewing teachers and 
kindergarten teachers special teachers? That is not a fair proposi- 
tion. All the supervisors are here. They are Recommended, as I 
say, in all the bills. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. If I have made any mistake here in computation 
I can correct it, if you will allow me to look at that paper with your 
comparative figures, of which you had no copy for me. 

Mr. Stuart. You can if you like. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Now, 1 would like to state earnestly that I would 
not like it to seem in any way that I was suggesting, when reading 
this, that 'the class of instruction in any of these subjects could be 
eliminated, nor should I like to have it seem that the inference could 
be drawn, from my having read that list of special teachers and their 
assistants, 214 in all, that I desired to present the list as an argument 
against special teachers and their assistants. The argument I was 
going to draw from that is against the need of supervision, which we 
did consider this morning, simply as an additional argument; siijce 
from this list we see that for every special study there are not only 
ample assistants and class teachers, but also 8 assistant directors 
in the white schools and 8 assistant directors in the colored schools, 
so that there seems to be very little for the supervisors to do, 
and there seems to be very little necessity for them, since there is 
already an ample supply of supervision. Had I been able to get all 
my papers together so unexpectedly, this could have come in this 
morning, but I could not find it this morning. 

The Chairman. Allow me to interrupt you right there with the 
question. Are these assistant directors in addition to the supervising 
principals? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Doctor Stuart, I would like to ask you what are 
the functions of these assistant directors? What are their duties? 
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Mr. Stuart. The word " assistant " in Washington means " col- ^ 
ored," as applied to directors. [Laughter.] Do you mean directors ' 
of special studies? 

The Chairman. I am asking for an explanation of the duties of the 
assistant directors which have just been enumerated by Mrs. Gitter- 
man. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; that is my answer. We have a director of music. 
Then we have an assistant director. That means a colored director 
of music. 

The Chairman. That can hardly be, for the reason that Mrs. Git- 
lerman says there are a certain number in the white schools and a 
certain number in the colored schools. Do we not so understand it ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The word " assistant " is used in two senses. In 
the official sense the assistant director means the colored director 
of the. same subject in the colored schools. The word " assistant," 
without the word " director," means a class teacher under the director, 
or under the assistant (colored) director. 

Mr. Stuart. I do not understand the question, Mr. Chairman. 
There is a duplication of directors, one being white and one being 
colored. Each of those has her own corps of teachers of course. 

The Chairman. Are they in addition, as I asked before — ^in addi- 
tion to the principals of the schools, or are they principally for these 
special studies? 

Mr. Stuart. They are for the special studies. That is, they are 
the teachers who teach music — for instance, classes of music — ^under 
the director of music ; or of drawing, or of cooking, or of sewing, or 
of physical culture. 

The Chairman. They are not really, then, directors? They are 
instructors 

Mr. Greene. Or teachers ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; that is just my point. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not think Mr. Stuart means that that would 
apply to all. If I may give you an example, just for the moment, 
there are eight classes in a school. The eighth-grade teacher is also 
the principal or head teacher. She has a certain amount, as we have 
learned this morning, of supervision, this way, for the school under 
her [indicating on a diagram], or beside her, whichever way you 
please to call her relation to her school. The supervising principal 
IS over this school and over that school, etc. 

And in addition to that — and because I mention them last I do 
not mean it to be interpreted as a suggestion that these be lopped 
off — ^in addition to that there are eight directors of eight special 
studies, whose assistants are teachers of special subjects and visit a 
school once or twice, or any number of times, a week to give lessons 
in those special subjects. 

Mr. Stuart. But they are teaching classes all the time. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Not the directors of special studies. The assist- 
ants teach classes — ^these special classes — ^wherever they may happen 
to come, and all this machinery amounts to 214 persons. In other 
words, the point is this : It seems to me that the teaching is covered 
by ample supervision, whether you take the regular teaching, which 
is under the principal, or should be, or whether you take the special 
studies with a special director at the head of each class of work. 
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Every teacher seems sufficiently supervised without the supervising 
principals. 

The Chairman. One moment. I do not exactly understand what 
are the functions and duties of these assistants in one case, or assist- 
ant directors in the othen Have they supervision over other teachers 
who are under them ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. In their specialty. 

The Chairman. Or do they also teach and have a general super- 
vision over other teachers who are not called assistants, as in the case 
of the principal of the high school? What I want to find out is 
whether they are analogous to school principals — whether their posi- 
tion is analogous to that of a school principal. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs ; in the sense of a school principal, as used 
in other cities. 

The Chairman. No; I mean as used in Washington. * As used in 
Washington, it means simply a teacher who teaches his or her own 
class and has a certain supervision over the discipline of the school. 
Now, what is the function of this assistant ? As I understand it, he 
or she, as the case may be, teaches a class and also has supervision 
over others who are not named assistants, but simply teachers, teach- 
ing that same subject; a certain number of them. Is not that true? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There is a director of music in the white ele- 
mentary schools. There is an assistant director of music, which 
means a colored director of music in the colored schools. In both 
classes of schools there are assistants, who are class teachers of music, 
so that each special study has its special teachers and its special di- 
rector over these teachers, who maps out the course and takes care of 
the work of these teachers and supervises the classes which those 
teachers instruct; so that the only point to be drawn from this is, 
I think, that the special work of the schools is very well supervised, 
because each special study has its own special organization, with 
special teachers of the classes and with a special director in each case 
over a set of special teachers for that special study, so that the special 
studies require no supervising principals. 

The Chairman. As it is now, these directors of these special studies 
are reported to by the assistants, and then they, in turn, report to the 
supervising principal. Is that the idea? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No ; the directors do not 

The Chairman. Or do they report directly to the superintendent 
or assistant superintendent, as the case may be ? 

Mr. Stuart. They report to the superintendent. 

The Chairman. Directly to you ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes, sir ; the directors do. 

The Chairman. The directors of the special studies report directly 
to the superintendent without going through the group principal and 
without going through the assistant superintendent? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

Mr. Greene. I do not see any difference between these teachers and 
any other teachers. If these teachers were not employed, others 
would have to be. If you did not have teachers of kindergarten you 
would have to have them in some other line for the same children. 

The Chairman. If it is feasible, and you say they do report di- 
rectly to you, and the system apparently works well, does it not? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 
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The Chairman. With these instructors of these special courses re- 
porting directly to you, why would it not be equally feasible and the 
result be equally good if the school principals reported directly to 
you? 

Mr. Stuart. I went over that directly, Mr. Chairman. I think it 
is in the interest of efficiency to group. 

The Chairman. I simply ask you. 

Mr. Stuart. This may be the answer : The director of music has 
charge of a single interest, a single subject. A principal of a build- 
ing has charge of many complex subjects, both teaching and adminis- 
tration ; and it certainly simplifies the organization to have groups 
and districts, as I said, and to have the superintendent dealing with 
fewer heads than 124 and 126. The superintendent does not deal with 
principals of buildings. 

The Chairman. That was demonstrated this morning. 

Mr. Stuart. I mean in other cities he does not. AVhere there are 
district superintendents he deals with them, and where there are 
group superintendents he deals with them. 

The Chairman. I failed to see the force of the argument why one 
class of teachers should report directly to the superintendent while 
the other teachers or directors of schools, who ought to be more nearly 
on a par, from the grade of their intelligence, with the superintendent 
of schools, should not report also directly to the superintendent of 
schools. 

Mr. Stuart. I say the objection is on account of their great niunber 
and their remoteness. 

The Chairman. Then why should not these special teachers report 
to the group supjerintendent also ? Why should they not come under 
the group superintendent or the assistant superintendent, as the case 
may be? Why should not their reports go through the same chan- 
nels as those of the school principals? I am just asking for informa- 
tion. I do not see the logic of one class reporting through one system 
and the others reporting direct ; that is all. 

Mr. Stuart. It is the case of a director of music having but a 
single subject. 

The Chairman. I do not think that is really pertinent. 

Mr. Stuart. For example, the director of music has nothing to do 
with discipline. There is no dealing with parents. She has no re- 
ports — or has few reports— to make, written, and she is dealing with 
a single subject. Her duties are simply to develop and improve the 
teaching of music. She has no control over the building or over the 
teacher or over a principal. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I ask who is responsible for the discipline 
of the class in music if the music teacher is not responsible for the 
discipline of that class? 

Mr. Stuart. The grade teacher, of course. 

The Chairman. The grade teacher is responsible for the discipline 
of the class while the class is under the instruction of another teacher? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. Washington is not alone, Mr. Chairman, in 
having music or drawing taught by special teachers. 

The Chairman. I am simply asking for information, 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; that is the case. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I would like t6 make at quite clear that in enu- 
merating these directors and assistant directors with the teachers un- 
s D 0—06 24: 
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der them I was not suggesting for a moment that the supervision 
should be cut out at this point. I was simply suggesting that the 
supervision for which we beg be made logical. This supervision that 
we have now being the remnants of various systems of supervision, 
after having come together and overlapping, being the remnants of 
a prehistoric period, you might say [laughter], this system must be 
made logical before you report any organic bill; and in making it 
logical you must observe that special subjects are already taught by 
v^pecial teachers, and that the special teachers are directed by special 
directors, both in white and colored schools, so that the teaching of 
special subjects is as thoroughly covered, as we saw this morning, as 
the teaching of grades could be covered if the heads of those graded 
schools should be allowed to be principals in fact as well as in name. 

In other words, if we had principals who were really principals of 
buildings, as we saw this morning, the studies in the eighth grade or 
elementary schools would be supervised sufficiently by them under 
the superintendent of schools and under the board of education ; and 
this afternoon we see that the special studies are sufficiently sui)er- 
vised by the special teachers, who are under the special director, who 
reports to the superintendent and the board of education. So that 
my point was not in any sense, as I think Mr. Stuart perhaps thought 
at first, that these special-subject supervisors should be done away 
with, but on the contrary, that this was already excellently arranged 
into a system. 

You see, there is nothing in the graded schools but the two kinds of 
teaching. There is the regular class work, and there is the special 
work, and there is nothing more. The special work — and I can not say 
that too strongly — is supervised adequately, and the regular teaching 
work should also be supervised adequately, and would be if each 
building had a principal in fact instead of a principal only in name, 
and then we would have no need of supervising principals. 

Mr. Greene. Eight there, would not that involve more expense 
than the other plan ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. No ,* much less. 

Mr. Greene. It would be more, because you would have more 
supervisors in number, a great deal more, if you would put a super- 
visor in every building. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Wc saw this morning, in sj)eakinff of the Com- 
sioners' bill that the proposed salaries of the principals were on the 
same basis as those of the principals of other cities where the prin- 
cipals have executive or administrative control of the buildings. 
Ii you give the principals — which I hope you will do — the salaries 
they receive in other cities for eight, ten, and twelve room buildings, 
and so on, they should do the same work that they do in other cities 
in buildings of similar size. They should have the executive control 
of their buildings, each one of his or her own building, tistead 
of that, now the head teacher is responsible for the condition of the 
discipline, and has to be, under the Commissioners' bill, remunerated 
according to the same stafadard that applies to other cities where the 
remuneration is based upon the idea of executive ability and function 
and upon the number of class rooms. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you there : We have not got exactly — 
at least it has not yet been furnished by Doctor Stuart — the number 
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of school principals and the additional salary which each one of them 
receives. In answer to the question which I asked the Doctor, he 
stated that there were about 30, in round numbers, assistant school 
principals receiving $500 a year, which would make $15,000; then 
that, in addition to that, there were 13 supervising principals, and 
they receive $2,000 a year. That makes $26,000 plus $15,000. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I add to that that many supervising prin- 
cipals, or at least some of them, have a clerk? 

Mr. Stuart. None. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Oh, many principals have a clerk. 

Mr. Stuart. That is being counted. 

The Chairman. That makes $41,000. 

Mr. Stuart. Make that 23 assistants instead of 30, Mr. Chairman. 
I was not in possesion of that fact this morning. 

The Chairman. That makes $37,500, plus the small addition that 
the school principals get, which you are not prepared to furnish. 

Now, Mrs. Gitterman, you state that it would cost much less to 
have the school principals on the basis of school principals in other 
cities, where they become units and are individually responsible 
under the systems which are employed in those cities; and the com- 
mittee will be very much obliged to you if you will furnish us with 
such figures and deductions as wdll show us that we will be saving 
by adopting such a principle — ^not necessarily furnish it now, but 
later on. I thiiik, from what Doctor Stuart said that he would, if it 
were possible, very much prefer that we should have the individual 
school superintendent made more responsible, and more on the basis 
of the latest methods which have been adopted in some other cities. 

Mr. Stuart. With a district superintendent on top over the group 
principal, if you please, in the interest of efficient supervision. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you there. Doctor Stuart, if these 
school principals were given more assistants and the schools them- 
selves were made more of a unit, would not the assistant superin- 
tendent be fully capable of exercising amj other supervision that 
might be necessary without any group principals ? 

Mr. SiTTART. I should saj not. 

The Chairman. Then, m your judgment, without a group prin- 
cipal there would be practically no use in enlarg;ing the powers of 
the school principal? 

Mr. Stuart. I think the school principal should get, as is esti- 
mated in the Commissioners' bill, very much more money. I think 
you would find it an expensive proposition to pay our principals of 
enormous buildings the full salaries of principals and have them 
take the place of the system principals. 

The Chairman. According to your own statement, there are, you 
said this morning, 30, and you sav now there are 27 or 23 assistant 
principals. They receive one-hali the salary for which you said it 
was possible to get a teacher to teach an eighth-grade school ? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. 

The Chairman. Therefore that would simply mean an additional 
$500 in these 23 cases. 

Mr. Stuart. If you shoulder off on the principal of the building 
the duties now performed by the group principals, you have got to 
pay them adequately. You should. 
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The Chairman. Do you think it would be possible to get school 
principals at the salaries which are contemplated in this bill — ^persons 
who would be capable of acting as school principals with all the 
authority which generally goes with that position ? 

Mr. Stuart, v ery many of them. But I should say they would 
have to be paid adequateljr, and I call attention to the fact that in 
New York— I admit the principal of a building 

The Chairman. I do not think it is a fair comparison between New 
York and Washington. 

Mr. Stuart. I was about to say the building are larger, of course, 
in New York ; but even arranging the salaries m proportion in Wash- 
ington, where you pay a man $3,500 in New York, or $2,500, as in 
Philadelphia or Chicago, you would, in relation to the size of the 
building, have to pay a principal in Washington somewhere between 
$1,600, and $2,000 as a maximum. 

The Chairman. What is the maximum paid here now? 

Mr. Stuart. I think there are three principals who get $1,500 each. 
All the rest are below that. 

The Chairman. AVhat does the new bill provide ? 

Mr Stuart. The new bill provides that the principal of an eight- 
room building in five years, or perhaps ten vears, may reach $1,600. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Seventeen hundred dollars. 

Mr. Stuart. For an 8-room building, sixteen hundred dollars in 
ten years. Wlien you consider that that man or that woman has been 
ten or fifteen years in reaching that position you will see it is rather 
a slow growth. I do not want to be understood as not favoring the 
highest salaries to principals, but I say if we pattern our organization 
after that in New York City we are going to have men in charge of 
groups of schools in the interest of simplicity and supervision. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly proceed, Mrs. Gitterman? 

Mrs. Gitterman. The Commissioners' bill suggests the principals 
who would have charge of 8-room buildings. 

The classes in cutting and sewing (designated " domestic art"), the 
classes in cooking (designated "domestic science"), and the classes 
in manual training as a rule occupy rooms separate from the recita- 
tion rooms for regular grade work, but these rooms so occupied are 
counted in with the number of rooms under the principal of the build- 
ing, though the work is under the direction of the directors and 
teachers of the special branches. 

There are only five cities in the United States which have supervis- 
ing principals, and these cities, with the exception of Washington, 
pay very small salaries to subordinate teachers. So far as known, 
there is no city in the United States which has such a system of over- 
lapping supervision — vertical with 1,082 teachers, lateral with 213, 
or 1,295 in all. 

While I am perfectly willing to make out these tables that you sug- 
gest, it seems to me on the facts that it would be a saving. 

The Chairman. No; I take out the $500 toward the payment of 
the teacher who was to take the place of the present principal. 

Mr. Greene. While she was doing supervising work? 

The Chairman. Yes ; provided we relieved the school principal of 
all such supervision. Now, what I want to get at is just what the 
extra cost would be to the District for divorcing the school principal 
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from all class work and substituting therefor a teacher capable of 
teaching an eighth-grade school. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. It would be hardly fair to call that a new initial 
galary. The seventh-ffrade teacher would receive a small addition 
and fee promoted to the eighth grade, and the sixth-grade teacher 
would in turn receive a small addition and be promoted, and so on 
down the eight grades. And the new teacher would be shoved in at 
the first-grade salary. 

The Chairman. It would make more expense? 

Mr. Greene. Yes ; more than under the present system. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Gitterman claims not. I want to see her fig- 
ures, and that is what the committee want. We want to find out how 
these figures compare. It will come down to the question as to 
whether, in the opinion of the committee, the salaries of the group 
principals could be dispensed with if the schools were to become units, 
iind whether or not as good results would be accomplished by having, 
instead of two assistant superintendents, three — ^two white and one 
colored — who would practically take the place of the group principals. 

Mr. Greene. It is largely as to which would be the wisest course. 
I have no question as to which would cost the most money. 

Mrs. Gitterman. So far as precedent is concerned, we saw to-d^y 
that in every case except two the principals have executive and educa- 
tional authority and control over their schools. We saw that in 
Table E. 

Mr.. Greene. We have talked of extra cost of the schools, and this 
would add to the cost rather than decrease it. 

Mrs. Gitterman. It puts an enormous burden of proof upon us to 
ask us that alone, instead of looking at all the phases of the question 
together, including the consolidation of some school buildings. 

The Chairman. We would like to have any suggestions you see fit 
to submit to the committee, so far as the grouping of schools is con- 
cerned. 

Dr. L. B. Moore. In cities where the school system has been 
recently reorganized one of the reasons for giving to a principal exec- 
utive as well as educational control was that there had grown up such 
a deal of friction, resulting from what you might call double adminis- 
tration right inside the building, that there was a great deal of rest- 
lessness among the principals owing to this fact. They felt, and they 
did not hesitate to say, that they were not getting fair play in the 
administration of their buildings. That was the experience in a 
great many other cities, especially in cities where the school system 
has been recently reorganized. 

Let me give you a concrete illustration : A difficulty arises between 
the principal of a school (which in this city would be an eighth-grade 
teacher) and the child, and it is not settled properly — that is, as the 
child thinks it ought to have been settled. 

The matter is taken home, and the parent says, " I will see the 
supervisor about that." The parent sees the supervisor, and the 
supervisor sees the principal, and there begins the friction, with no 
end of trouble growing out of the question as to who is the head of 
this school. There is no question as to who is the head when there 
is no' trouble, but when trouble arises it has been found that friction 
comes on. ; t| 
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The Chairman. Let me ask you one question in' regard to the 
supervising principals. As I understand it, in the Wasmngton ^^s- 
tem they regulate the studies as they are to be conducted in the diflfer- 
ent classes in the schools ; that the school principals have nothing to 
do with that. In the system employed in other cities, particularly 
the late systems, the school principal regulates that. Is that correct? 

Doctor Moore. So far as the Washington schools are concerned, I 
do not know definitely about that. 

The Chairman. That is the case, is it not. Doctor Stuart? 

Mr. Stuart. You mean the principal in Washington has no control 
over studies in other rooms ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. That is true. 

The Chairman. In the latest system that has been adopted it iS;the 
school principal that regulates that? 

Mr. oTUART. The school principal simply carries out the course of 
study as outlined by the superintendent. 

The Chairman. Then it is the superintendent, rather than the 
group principals in the new system, who regulates the course of 
study? 

Mr. Stuart. No ; in all cities the superintendent regulates or lays 
out the course of instruction, I think, without exception — that is, m 
other cities. 

The Chairman. Except in Washington ? 

Mr. Stuart. No ; the superintendent of schools is the maker of the 
course of instruction universally, with or without the approval bf the 
board of education. 

The Chairman. Then the only difference is that in Washington 
the person who sees that those studies are properly carried out in the 
different class rooms is the group principal ? 

Mr. Stuart. That is right. 

The Chairman. Whereas in other cities that is regulated and con- 
ducted by the school principal ? 

Mr. Stuart. No. 

The Chairman. Who does that? 

Mr. Stuart. There is an intermediary, as I said this morning, in 
your district superintendent. in New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. 

The Chairman. They do that? 

Mr. Stuart. They do that within their districts. 

The Chairman. Then how, if they regulate that, do the functions 
of the school principal in the latest systems differ from those of the 
school principal in the Washington system ? That is a point, I must 
say, about which I am hazy. 

Mr. Stuart. I mean to say this : The principal in Washington does 
not have any supervisory control over teaching in any rooms ; in other 
cities he or she does. 

The Chairman. To what extent? 

Mr. Stuart. To the extent of carrying out within his building the 
course of instruction as laid out by the superintendent. 

The Chairman. As laid out by the school superintendent? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; but the principal, although he has this authority 
in his building, in the city of New York looks to the district super- 
intendent, not to the superintendent 
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The Chairman. For what? 

Mr. Stuart. He stands as a group principal in fact. He is the 
intermediary between the principal and the superintendent, just as 
a group principal here is the intermediary between the superintendent 
and the principal. 

The Chairman. In other words, the district superintendent in 
New York and those other cities simply sees that the school principal 
carries out the course of instruction as laid out by the general super- 
intendent? 

Mr. Stuart. Sure. And he has control within his district of many 
other matters, just as our m^n do here. 

The Chairman. How many assistant superintendents do they have 
in these other cities? 

Mr. Stuart. In New York? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. Twenty-six. They are district superintendents. Of 
course they have large responsibility. 

The Chairman. Have they group principals as well as superin- 
tendents? That is what I want to get at. 

Mr. Stuart. Not by. name. 

The Chairman. We have here a superintendent, and we have two 
assistant superintendents, and then we have group principals. In 
New York tney have a superintendent. Then they have 26 assistant 
superintendente. 

Mr. Stuart. Between that they have eight associate superin- 
tendents 

The Chairman. That is what I want to know 



Mr. Stuart. So that in fact these 26 men who are called district 
superintendents have charge of groups, the same as in Baltimore, 
The suggestion of Doctor Moore, as to the conflict of authority grow- 
ing out of an appeal of a case from the principal of a building to the 
supervising prmcipal, constitutes to my mind one of the chief 
arguments in favor of having that appellate authority. Otherwise 
all grievances and complaints appealed from the principal by parents 
would come to the superintendent of schools ana could not possibly 
be handled by him. 

The Chairman. Why should they not go to the assistant superin- 
tendent? 

Mr. Stuart. They could not possibly be handled by one assistant 
superintendent. 

The Chairman. Coul(i not that force be increased ? 

Mr. Stuart. That is what I am pleading for. Make it thirteen. 

The Chairman. That is an unluc^ number, you know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Stuart. It seems to be in this case. There is an enormous 
amount of detail and administration, Mr. Chairman, which could 
not be handled by the superintendent of schools. You have been try- 
ing to get this construction and repair off my shoulders. It is not 
there. I never had it, I might say. 

Mr. Fardon. I would like to ask Mr. Stuart, if I may, if he can tell 
me who has charge of the gentleman employed to go around and hire 
men to repair schoolhouses ? I would like to ask Mr. Stuart if he 
can tell me. 

The Chairman. That is Colonel Biddle. 
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Mr. Stuart. It does not fall to the superintendent. I do not 
know upon whom it does fall. 

The Chairman. Now, we will proceed, Mrs. Gitterman, and I will 
promise not to interrupt again. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I hope you will not promise anything of the sort, 
but interrupt me freely whenever occasion arises. 

Doctor Moore. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in the interest of the 
principal of the school building, if the principal of the local building 
should be clothed with greater authority, the result would be the 
making of a stronger principal in every case, because of the exercise 
of these executive as well as educational functions, and the cases of 
complaint and appeal would grow less year by year. When people 
find that there are not so many channels of appeal and so many per- 
sons above, they soon diminish their appeals. 

The Chairman. That is a universal rule. May I ask you. Doctor, 
what would be your idea — ^supposing the assistant superintendents 
were increased to, say, five — three white and two colored; do you 
think the two colored would be able to handle all the appeals that 
come from the colored schools? 

Doctor MooME. I think, if you clothed the principals of buildings 
with greater authority, there would not be so many appeals, and the 
two colored assistant superintendents could easily handle the ap- 
peals — ^just as easily as the three white assistant superintendents could 
handle the appeals in connection with the white schools. 

The Chairman. I was going to say, were there no appeals in the 
white schools? [Laughter.] 

Doctor Moore. Not at all. [Laughter.] I think you [addressing 
Mr. Stuart] make the matter hazy by saying that the assistant super- 
intendents are intermediaries. They really represent the superin- 
tendent, and they are his force. If you have a third factor besides 
the superintendent and the assistant superintendent, you get an- 
other element which has to be dealt with. Really the assistant super- 
intendent, all other things being equal, is the superintendent's repre- 
sentative — that is, a part of the administrative forc^, and he is not 
really an intermediary, but the actual representative of the executive 
officer. 

The Chairman. My thought in asking you that question was that 
in view of the possibility of doing away with the* group princi- 
pals 

Doctor Moore. That was not in answer to your question, but in 
reply to something that had been said earlier in the discussion. 

Mrs, Gitterman. Mr. Stuart spoke of the duties of assistant super- 
intendents in New York, and I have here a copy of the charter of 
New York, part of which relates to the public schools. Section 40 
relates to district superintendents, and there are, under section 40, 22 
paragraphs, one of which reads : 
They shaH inspect every school in their respective districts twice each year. 

That means they shall have a general supervision. They assign 
the teachers of special branches, after conferences with the directors 
of special branches. 

Mr. Greene. How many directors do you find there ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. I wpuld have to look that up in the report. 
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Mr. Greene. Never mind. These district superintendents did not 
seem to have a very broad work to do. It seemed to be simple. 

Mr. Stuart. You did not read all the paragraph. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I would like to do so. There is so much clerical 
work. Some of these assistants seem to be like clerks. 

Mr. Stuart. Five thousand doUal's for a clerk ? 

The Chairman. If you will pardon me, Mr. Gitterman, the com- 
mittee will take that matter up, going irito the duties of these differ- 
ent officers. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I would like to read just a little. 

The Chairman. The time is growing short, and, as I know, you 
want to catch the train to New Kork. 

Mrs. Gitterman. May I then put this volume in as a part of my 
remarks, or, rather leave it with the committee? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Continuing the analysis of the present system, 
the white normal school has 1 principal and 12 assistants; the col- 
ored normal school, 1 principal and 9 assistants ; 22 in all. y^ 

There are 7 principals and 208 teachers in the high and manu^ 
training schools. 

The three white classical high schools (Central, 1 principal, 47 
teachers; Eastern, 1 principal, 16 teachers; Western, 1 principal, 19 
teachers; 5 teachers at large, with a total of 3 principals and 87 
teachers) ; the white business high school (1 principal, 29 teachers) ; 
and the colored M Street High School (1 principal, 24 teachers) ; 
with a total of 4 principals and 118 teachers in the white high schools, 
and a grand total of 5 principals and 140 teachers for all, are under 
the director of high schools. 

The white manual training school (McKinley, with 1 principal and* 
40 teachers) ; colored manual training school (Armstrong, with 1 
principal and 28 teachers) ; with a total of 2 principals and 68 
teachers, are under the director of manual training in the elementary 
schools. 

In the high and manual training schools there are 7 principals, 
with 208 teachers (215 in all), making a total of all teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools of at least 1,532. 

The official estimates for the year 1907 give 1,496 teachers and 101 
kindergarten teachers, or 1,597 in all, of which 58 are new teachers 
(net remaining, 1,544), so the above data compiled from best obtain- 
able sources is 12 short of the actual number. 

You see we have in the high schools 5 principals and 140 teachers 
under the director of high schools; in the two manual training 
schools we have 2 principals and 68 teachers, under the director of 
manual training, with 4 clerks. 

Mr. Stuart. The director of manual training has all the grade 
shops to care for in addition to the high schools. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Classification of high and manual training 
schools anomalies. Now, I wish to point out overlapping super- 
vision and othe^ anomalies in the high and manual training schools. 

The three white classical high schools are located geographically, 
and the white classical student has his choice. The Eastern (308 
pupils) is nearly 3 miles from the Central (969 pupils) and the 
Western (392 pupils) more than 4 miles from the Central. 
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The white business students (683 in number) must come from all 
over the District to the one business high school, within three squares 
of the Central. 

Some of the anomalies that we have found have been mentioned. I 
have tried to analyze the system as I find it. Yesterday I tried to 
analyze the Conmussioner's bill. -Now, I want to speak for a moment 
about the fact that the 607 white manual training students must come 
to the one manual training (McKinley) high school, within two 
squares of the Central. 

The 516 colored classical students must come to the one high school 
(M Street) and the 439 colored business and manual training stu- 
aents must come to the one colored manual training school (Arm- 
strong) , within four blocks of each other. 

/The colored high school (M Street) has no pla^^ground. Young 
boys and ^rls who have to take their recreation in the street can 
hardly avoid becoming a nuisance to somebody to whom their per- 
sonality or color is displeasing to begin with. Orders were given the 
principal that the cadets must not drill on New Jersey avenue, be- 
cause, or so I am informed, the druggist at the comer of New Jersey 
avenue and the short street between M and N did not like them there. 
This is the only broad thoroughfare in the vicinity. M street is nar- 
row and New York avenue has the car track. OveE 500 pupils are 
thus cabined and cribbed without an outlet or breathing space. 

The Central High, Business High, and Manual Training schools 
are within three squares of each other, and their 2,259 pupils have 
practically no place in which to take their recess, other than the 
streets with the attendant dangers due to congestion in the public 
highways occupied already by the car lines. The matter is further 
•complicated by the location oi two grade schools within a few feet of 
the Central High School. 

The separate white Business High School is under the director of 
high schools. The course in business for the colored pupils is taught 
in the Armstrong Manual School (colored), and is under the director 
of manual training in the grade schools. 

The director of sewing and the director of cooking in the ele- 
mentary (graded) schools have control of the teachers of cooking 
and sewing, respectively, .in the McKinley Manual Training School, 
who are not under the principal of that school, except as regards 
matters of discipline. 
! The director of high schools has control of the cadets in the man- 
\y ual-training school, as well as those in his own, all cadets, white and 
colored, being under his control in military affairs. 

The head teacher of physical culture has a very limited control 
of the physical culture in the white manual-training school. The 
head teacher of drawing in the high schools has no authority over 
teachers in either the white or the colored manual-training schools, 
while it is not definitely known whether these heads are under the 
respective directors of these special branches in the elementary 
schools. 

The yearly estimates as submitted to Congress show the chaotic 
state of the system. Certain individual places (with salaries) ob- 
tained by special grant are set down by title and salary, while others 
of much greater importance are lumped in with others of an utterly 
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dissimilar character, without any attempt at classification other than 
amount of salary. 

A rational educational and business organization along some w^U- 
defined plan, capable of economical extension, without the sacrifice 
of efficiency, would insure a great present saving and prevent much 
unnecessary expenditure in the future. 

A mere raising of salaries without at the same time providing for 
the adoption of such a system will not standardize education or busi- 
ness methods, nor will it provide the capital of our country with a 
model system of pjublic schools, at least equal to the recently reorgan- 
ized systems, which progressive cities have adopted and put mto 
effective operation simultaneously with the adoption or salary 
schedules. 

As Doctor Hedrick spoke to you this morning about the size of 
classes, I will advert for a moment to that topic. I do not think 
Mr. Hughes has spoken about it since. I looked through our files 
and I found the case of Miss Adams. On one day there were super- 
vising her, in her instruction in Greek, one Greek teacher and one 
special director of Greek, one director of high schools, and one 
principal of the Eastern High School, so that she ought to be very 
thoroughly taught and instructed. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Was there only one in the class? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. One only. 

The Chairman. When she was sick what happened ? [Laughter.] 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That conjunction of planetary superiors, of 
course, is almost a reductio ad absurdum, but it actually happened. 
It shows more plainly than any other statement could show how nec- 
essary it is for the entire system to have a business overhauling, 
so that the classes which are small, as I showed this morning, could 
be consolidated, and the school buildings relocated, and the whole 
system modernized. I have not grouped these facts as I should 
have done if I had had time. But in the West, when classes are 
less than ten or less than twenty in number of pupils, special instruc- 
tion of that kind is not given. That would scarcely work an injus- 
tice here. Washington is not a very large city, and the classes could 
be grouped — ^that is, all Greek teaching could be conducted in one 
hi^ school, just as they do in certain colleges. 

The Chairman. How near together are these high schools? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. The Eastern is 3 miles from the Central, and 
the Western is 4 miles from the Central; but the Business High 
School is only 3 squares from the Central High School, and the 
McKinley Manual Training about the same distance. 

The Chairman. Doctor Stuart, would it not be possible, as has 
been suggested, to combine certain studies that are now taught by 
separate teachers in these different high schools, and thereby reduce 
the expense both of supervision and the individual teachers? 

Mr. Stuart. Do you refer to these small classes, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Stuart. I think that would be practicable. I think it could 
be done. It has already been considered by the director to send all 
children taking Greek, for instance, to one high school. It would 
not materiallv lessen the number of teachers, owing to the small 
number of children taking those studies. 
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The Chairman. Other subjects, not necessarily Gre^k 

Mr. Stuart. That is the only subject. \ 

The Chairman. I was informed that there were sevcx^^al subjects 
where the minimum number of students was so small that'^t seemed 
almost absurd that one teacher should be employed in teaching that 
branch. Would it not be well to establish a minimum, and after the 
names had been given in of those who expected to take this, that, or 
the other course of instruction, then let the distribution be made by 
the director of high schools as to where this subject or that subject 
should be taught, and how many classes there should l>e receiving 
instruction on this, that, and the other subject, where instruction in 
this, that, or the other subject should be given? 

Mr. Stuart. I think that is entirely practicable. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that would bring about a cer- 
tain amount of saving, and also a judicious reorganization of the 
present high school methods? 

Mr. Stuart. The question is whether it would amount to a mate- 
rial reduction in the number of teachers. It might lop off one or 
two teachers for this reason, Mr. Chairman: A woman teaching- 
that class of Greek of three may have a Greek class of three, but her 
other periods are taken up with teaching other sections which are 
full. 1 mean by that that there is no teacher employed exclusively 
to instruct these three or these two, but she has duties in other sec- 
tions which give her from seventeen to twenty hours of teaching. 

The Chairman. Then there would be another economy, to my 
mind, which could be exercised, and that would be the economy of 
class rooms. 

Mr. Stuart. There is not the least doubt that if there are a great 
many of those small classes, or if there are many subjects involving 
small classes, it would be in the interest of economy to do the thing 
you suggest. There would be this objection in the public mind: 
That is, the per capita cost of public instruction would be increased 
for some citizens who would have to pay $2 a month car fare to get 
their boy or girl into school where Greek could be taught. 

The Chairman. Not when they are three squares apart. 

Mr. Stuart. None of the academic high . schools arc that close 
together. I do not think Mrs. Gitterman meant to give that impres- 
sion. She distinctly stated that the academical high schools are wide 
apart. I understood her to say that the Eastern High School was 
3 miles from the Central High School, and the Western was 4 miles 
from the Central. 

The Chairman. For instance, what were the high schools you men- 
tioned as being three blocks away ? 

Mrs. Gitterman. The Central Academic High School is three 
squares away from the Business High School, and the McKinley 
Manual-Training High School is three blocks from the Central Aca- 
demic. 

Mr. Stuart. They have nothing in common. One is a manual- 
training school, another a commercial high school, and another an 
academic high school. 

The Chairman. You mentioned that there would be a certain ob- 
jection to spending $2 for car fare. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes; that would mean $20 a year per capita in such 
a case for traveling across the town. 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That is only for classical instruction. 

The Chairman. That is only classical; and further than that, do 
you not think when a j^oung man or woman, as the case might be, has 
reached the period of intellectual development when Greek or Latin 
instruction was desired that the pupil might perhaps make a sacrifice 
to that extent without its being considered a very great hardship ? 

Mr. Stuart. I presume the child preparing for college would not 
consider that was a hardship. 

Mr. Kelly-Miller. If I may be allowed, I would like to say that 
it would work a great hardship to a limited number of pupils of the 
colored high school. A good deal of the complaint about the small 
classes in the high schools grows out of the existence of such classes 
in the M Street High School. That is due to the fact that the col- 
ored boys who want to prepare for college would not find a great 
many who had the same ambition, and it is not practical for him to 
comfcine with the other high schools of the city, and therefore it may 
be necessary to establish a class in Greek for two or three boys only, 
in order to give those two or three boys in the colored high school 
the opportunity to prepare for college. So that if you fix in the law 
any minimum number necessary to form a class it would work a 
much greater hardship to the colored people than it would to the 
white people. 

Now, as to the point that Doctor Stuart raises — that it adds an 
additional tax of $2 a month for the boy to attend the school — that 
additional tax is imposed on any colored boy or girl who attends the 
M Street High School, because there is only one such high school for 
the colored people who attend from all the District. ^ 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. In practice I have no doubt that is true with re- 
spect to the colored high school. I have been told that teachers in 
certain subjects have not been assigned to the one high school for 
the colored on the ground I have stated — ^that there were too few 
taking a particular branch that year. For instance, in mathematics 
one year the children were denied instruction in mathematics because 
there was no large class there in mathematics. My remarks had no 
reference to the colored high school, however, but to the four white 
high schools. I am glad the gentleman brought out that fact. 

The Chairman. Do you not think the reason for the small classes 
in the colored high school has been because the grade of education 
and the character of education in the colored high school are not up, 
as has been testified to here, to those in the white high schools ? 

Doctor Moore. Has that been testified to ? 

Mr. Miller. I do not think the superintendent would agree that 
there is any material diflFerence in the standard between the M Street 
High School and the other high schools. 

The Chairman. In that connection I would like to read a letter 
that I have here from the director of high schools. [Reads :] 

Washington, D. C, March 2, 1906. 
Hon. Edward De V. Morrell, 

Chairmo/n Subcommittee District of Columbia, 

Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Sir : Several facts were overlooked in the short statement made by 
me regarding the scholarship conditions in the M Street (colored) High School 
yesterday, and I submit them with the request that you kindly incorporate them 
with the testimony given by me on that matter. 
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The course of study in the M Street High School, while purporting to be the 
same as that in the white high schools, has, in fact, never covered the Bame 
ground. This was the case before the school came under white supervision. 
So that the contention that the course has been cut down by the superintendent 
of schools or myself is untrue. 

Please permit me to submit for the consideration of the committee my annual 
report to the superintendent of schools, 1903-4, in which this subject is treated 
on pages 187 and 188. After its publication, but before the distribution of this 
volume, one of the members of the board of education demanded that these 
pages be cut out. This was done, and the result has been a continued misun- 
derstanding of my position in this matter. I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
have the two pages read to the committee, in order that the members may see the 
conditions existing, and which I have attempted to rectify in the manner 
stated. (Report of Board of Education, 1903-4, pp. 187-188.) 

At the close of the recent investigation into the conditions in the M Street 
High School, in which the weakness of the work was clearly shown, the board 
of education declared that the same curriculum, standards, and text-books as 
are used in the white schools shall be used in the colored schools. It is my 
judgment, based upon a knowledge of the facts, that the M Street High School 
is not ready for this step, and I have pointed out at length to the superintendent 
of schools the unwisdom of this action. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, 

Very respectfully, P. M. Huohes. 

P. M. Hughes. 

That is to substantiate the impression which the committee has 
obtained from the testimony which has been submitted to it. 

Mr. MiLLBR, May I say two or three words? In the first place, 
when Congress, five years ago, ordered an examination of the pupils 
in the high schools, that examination disclosed the fact that the col- 
ored high school maintained an avera^ not very far below that of the 
other high schools. If I am not mistaken, they ranked distinctly 
above one or two of the white high schools. 

The other statement which I wish to make is that the graduates of 
the colored high school go into the colored normal school, and accord- 
ing to the Commissioner of Education of the United States — a state- 
ment which he repeats over and over — the colored normal school of 
the city of Washington ranks with two or three of the best normal 
schools for any class of citizens in the United States, and it is very 
difficult to see now this could be the case unless the pupils certified to 
this normal school were fairly well prepared in the high school. 

The third thing which I want to say is that you must judge 'the 
work of any school by the best products of that school. Now, the 
best products. of the white schools of the District of Columbia can 
barely enter the best New England colleges. On the other hand, the 
best products of the colored high schools have entered and are enter- 
ing the best New England colleges, and I think it is a fair statement, 
whatever the director of high schools may have to say on this ques- 
tion, that it is very unfortunate that Mr. Hughes should be the direc- 
tor of our colored youth. 

Professor Moore. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say one or two 
things, if I may. That was, perhaps, an unfortunate interpolation 
on my part. 

It seemed pertinent at that moment, and I think we are pretty well 
informed in regard to the true situation. I desire to say only a" word 
or two. 

The Chairman. Just a word or two, as Mrs. Gitterman wants to 
catch that train. 

Professor Moore. It is unfortunate that such a statement should 
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come from such a man in so high a position without having accom- 
panying it certain definite facts to substantiate such a claim. He 
offers no facts based on either psychology or pedagogy, no facts based 
upon the results of examinations, and no facts based upon the after 
career of these pupils. His whole letter is contradicted by the facts. 
If he has in mind certain facts which he does not give, based upon 
inherent capability, I should simply say that neither does the old 
school of psychology nor the new school of psychology bring forth 
any facts to prove that the colored people or the country are inher- 
ently inferior to their white brethren, by whom they sit in the schools 
from year to year. 

Mr. W. A. JoiNEK. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a word from expe- 
rience. I am sorry to put the personal element in it, but I have lis- 
tened very carefully to what has been said, and I happen to have been 
connected with the M Street High School for five or six years, and 
for several years of that time taught the college preparatory class. 
In that class, my last class there, 1 had 21 members. Of those 21 
members, 14 are now at college, including the colleges of Harvard, 
Yale, Brown, Cornell, the University of Michigan, Western Keserve, 
and Howard, of this city — I can not undertake to name the others — 
and every one of these members was admitted to the freshman year 
of the college without an intervening year of preparation in the 
preparatory school. 

Of course I do not propose to enter into a discussion of the general 
standard of pupils at the M Street High School. I know too well 
the whole conditions; but if the statement is made that that high 
school never did the work for anybody, never had its curriculum up 
to the regular tests, and never did the same work, then, as one who 
was there some six years, and who only left because a better oppor- 
tunity made it compulsory 

Professor Moorb. You had a call to Howard University? 

Mr. Joiner. Yes; thank you. As the superintendent knows, I 
stayed there after I had had an offer of nearly double my salary, as 
I stated to him at one time. I remained several years longer, and 
finally, at the demand of Howard University, 1 went there. 

These are simply facts, and I should be very pleased to answer any 
questions concerning the M Street High School. I am not there now 
and have no connection with any of 5ie parties there and no bias on 
either side. I speak simply in the light of experience and as one 
who is thoroughly interested in the question before us. 

Doctor Fardon. Has there been talk within the last five years that 
the graduates of the M Street High School passed lower in their 
studies than those of the white schools ? 

Mr. Joiner. I can not answer that, because it is a matter of record ; 
but I never heard of such a case. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mrs. Gitterman. 

Mrs. Gitterman. It always seems to me, in the few contentions 
I try to make, that they are always reinforced by something that 
comes in very nicely. 

For example, what has just occurred shows, I think, the wisdom 
of the suggestion which we made this morning — that the duties of 
all school officers should be specifically defined, and that the separa- 
tion of the two systems of schools, while not urged from a peda- 
gogical standpoint, must be urged upon you as the result of social 
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conditions and the impracticability in this latitude of the director of 
high schools, for example, reporting to the assistant superintendent 
of schools if the superior officer is a colored man. His opinion of the 
colored race is the typical opinion of the district in which he lives, 
which is very natural, and we must consider that. I would not 
bring that out so much if I did not think it is a matter which can, 
perhaps, carry a little more weight, although not nearly as much 
eloquence, if presented to you by someone who has no interest in the 
matter except as an outsider, in the best sense of the word, one who 
has no interest or bias one way or the other except the interest of the 
educational results of any system of teaching — ^that the educational 
result should be accomplished with the least friction and should in- 
clude the education of character with the mental education. I think 
none of us would ever get the best results from people when we start 
by not believing in them. 

Mr. Stuart, i ou would not put in the organic law, then, a limita- 
tion as to the size of the Greek class in the M street high school, as 
it would clearly injure that school? 

The Chairman. I do not think any such idea was contemplated in 
regard to one particular school. The question I asked was as to 
whether it would be advisable that there should be a limitation in 
all the high schools in regard to the minimum size that a class might 
be. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. lu the case of the colored high school that limita- 
tion has already been used without any law backing it in the case of 
the teaching of' mathematics; and the boy or boys or girl or girls 
who went to college — I have all these things on file, but I haven't 
them with me — went deficient and conditioned in that subject, be- 
cause instruction had been denied them. No teacher had been as- 
signed to that subject, on the stated ground that the class was too 
small. I think I am correct in that statement. 

Mrs. Curtis. Yes. 

Professor Moore. If I may say a word to support Mrs. Gitterman's 
contention about the matter of small classes and the importance of fill- 
ing those classes, I should say it is very unfortunate to have a teacher 
giving instruction in so many studies. No teacher is competent to 
teach an encyclopedia, and if some provision could be made whereby 
the time of a teacher could be utilized in teaching either one. subject 
or two subjects, making the other one a cognate subject, it would be 
in the interest of more efficient service in the schoolroom. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. To comc back to our high schools, there were 
four white high schools, and Superintendent Stuart has suggested 
that the parent would have to pay $2 a month in car fare for a child 
to attend a classical high school if they were put together; but all 
things being equal, the parents of a classical high school pupil usually 
have more money than the parents of a child who attends either a 
manual training high school or a business high school. Yet there is 
only one manual training high school and only one business high 
school, and children must come from all pajts of the District for such 
instruction. 

Mr. Stuart. That was the suggestion I made. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs; I did not have an opportunity to put that 
in. 

Mr. Greene. May I inquire whether there is any method here of 
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transporting at the public expense scholars who are ijpt convenient 
to the schools? 

Mrs. GiTTEEMAN. No, sir. 

Mr. Greene. That is not at all unusual in Massachusetts. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Until the Public Education Association mad^ its 
recommendation last year in a memorial to Congress, whi^Ji I sub- 
mit as part of my evidence, about reestablishing a night school in the 
southeast, the people from Anacostia had to go to the Franklin School 
building for a night school, and it involved a couple of hours there 
and a couple of hours back and was a great hardship to them. Then 
the school was reestablished after our memorial. 

For the entire white population of Washington, which in 1900 was 
191,532, we have four night schools — one of them a high school. 

The total appropriation for night schools in the District of Colun^- 
bia for the year July 1, 1904, to July 1, 1905, was only $8,750. With 
this meager amount the schools can be open only seventy-two days — 
less than two months and a half — ^in the year. When we consider 
that the education that many of the working people get in these 
seventy-two days must take the place of the regular school course, the 
deplorable inadequacy of the present night-school system is evident. 

The reestablishment of a night school for the working people of thier 
southeast section of Washington is urgently needed. The school^ 
which was well attended during the three years that it was op^i, wa^. 
closed some few years ago from insufficient appropriation. To get to 
a night school now, we are informed, the people in the southeast and 
the suburbs within the District, including Twining City, Anacostia,. 
and Congress Heights, beyond Anacostia, would have to go to t^ei^ 
Franklin School, at Thirteenth and K streets NW., or to the Gale^ 
School, First street and New Jersey avenue NW. 

We earnestly submit that after a hard day's work on the part of ^ 
working man or woman such a distance is a serious obstacle — often, 
doubtless, prohibitive — ^to the attendance upon night schools, wherea^i. 
such attendance should be made both attractive and easy. We there- 
fore recommend that, as these important schools should be near all tiie 
different centers where working people live, the night school of th^ 
southeast be reopened and held m the Wallach School, as before, that 
seeming to be the most desirably located school building of the section* 

Georgetown, incredible as it may seem, is without one night school. 
Two such schools — one for white and one for colored children- 
should be immediately provided. 

We also commend to your consideration the need for a colored 
night school in the neighborhood of Florida avenue, between I^inth 
and Eleventh streets NW., as a large number of the colored working 
jieople of the District live in that general section. • 

Of course, this analysis of the Commissioners' bill and the analysis 
of the present conditions of the schools is simply to show how neces- 
sary a reorganization is in the interest of business economy and in 
the interest of efficiency of management, which arises from economy. 
All the colored classical students come to one high school. All thef 
colored manual training and business students come to one manual 
training school — ^the Armstrong — and I think the colored Business 
High School is in about two rooms of the Armstrong. 

Mr. Stuart. Possibly three. 

Mr. Greene. How is that, Mr. Stuart? 
s D 0—06 25 
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Mr. Stuart. It occupies about three rooms, I should say. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. So that the only opportunity for a business high 
school training that the colored student has is the oportunity given 
by using about three rooms of a manual training school. 

Mr. Greene. Are those rooms sufficient ? 

Mr. Stuart. They are sufficient for the present enrollment. 

Mr. Greene. Are they conveniently located for the use of the 
colored people? 

Mr. Stuart. The location of the Armstrong Manual Training 
School, it being the only one in the city, is, of course, central. I 
mean there is but one, and they come to that from the four corners of 
the city. 

Mr. Greene. That is, the Armstrong Manual Training School is 
the colored training school, is it? 

Mr. Stuart. Yes. The colored children are, of course, at the 
same disadvantage as regards their manual training school as they 
are with regard to their high school. There being but one, they 
must come to that one school from any part of the city. 

Mrs. Gitterman. We do not come to you, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, with a cut-and-dried bill. We would like simply to have 
the anomalies reduced. For the colored people there is one clas- 
sical school and one business and one manual training school, under 
the same roof. For the white children there are two business high 
school buildings now, are there not? 

Mr. Stuart. One. 

Mrs. Gitterman. One business high school, one manual training 
school, and four classical high schools, with very small classes. 
For example, I think there is this year, in the Western High School, 
a class of four in biology, if I am not mistaken; and you will find 
right straight through equally small classes in the different schools. 

Mr. Stuart. You are speaking for an independent business high 
school for colored children? Is that the idea? 

Mrs. Gitterman. No; I am simply analyzing, without any bias, 
the present conditions of the schools and the causes of extravagance 
in administration. 

Mr. Stuart. What I mean is this : The white Business High School 
started as a department of an academic school, and was finally cut 
off when it grew larger and became an independent school. No 
doubt that process will be followed in the case of the colored Busi- 
ness High School when the enrollment warrants it. I should think 
they would be necessarily crowded out of that building in time. 

Mrs. Gitterman. And then your suggestion would be in line with 
ihe precedent in Washington, still another high school building? 

Mr. SruART. That is multiplying high schools, though. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I am not suggesting a remedy for the anomalies. 
1 am analyzing for the committee the present condition of the 
schools, both on the physical and business sides. 

Mr. Stuart. If it is an anomaly, the only way to correct it is to have 
two independent schools. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I think there are other ways of correcting it, by 
correlating courses of study in the various high school buildings, 
but that is not what I am suggesting now. I simply want to lay be- 
fore the committee the present . condition of the schools, which, I 
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think, has not been summed up in many years. I think it has never 
been summed up before Congress, and it seemed to us very important, 
without having any particular theories and without having any bills 
to urge upon the committee to do so. We did think there were some 
things that required a businesslike administration, and that there is 
some grave reason why Washington, which is ninth in the amount of 
money given for the schools, should be seventeenth in the salaries 
that reach its teachers and thirty-fifth in the salaries that reach its 
high school teachers, and some reason for the disproportionate lack 
in the pay of the teacher when the amount of money given is com- 
paratively so large. 

I Iniow that many of the Congressmen — excuse me for saying 
this — ^have very level heads and look at this thing as a business 
proposition, even as for the moment we are not including the higher 
ideal elements in it ; and I think — in fact I have been told — that every 
year there has been great hesitation about ^ving the school money 
as bountifully as needed, because of the disproportion or the lack 
of proportion between the amount of money given and the salaries 
received by the people who do the actual work and turn out the actual 
I'esults. 

Now, I do not mean in any sense to be arguing against little red 
schoolhouses, because I think some of the best citizens of our country" 
have been turned out of those little red wooden schoolhouses in the 
woods ; but I am suggesting that there might be a possibility of hav- 
ing some of these little red-brick anomalies done away with, whereby 
we have so many small grade schools that are not used any longer 
and that literally encumber the earth, and too many grade school 
buildings, and four high schools in which to teach nothing but aca- 
demic studies. 

The anomalies in supervision, I think, I have gone into very thor- 
o-ughly. 

AH of these anomalies ought to be considered in any suggestion for 
an organic law, and the only thing we do is to try and bring to you 
an honest and clear statement of the present condition, both the con- 
dition of the schools, of the schoolhouses, and of the teaching force. 

" 5. The Central High, Business High, and McKinley Manual Train- 
ing schools are within 3 squares of each other, and their 2,300 pupils 
have practically no place in which to take their recess, other than 
the streets, with the attendant dangers due to congestion in the public 
highways occupied already by the car lines. The matter is further 
complicated by the location of two grade schools within a few feet of 
the Central High School." 

So that you have five schools very near to each other, two ^ade 
schools within a few feet of the Central High School, one Business 
High School two blocks away, and one Manual Training School three 
blocks away from the Central High School. Without arg|uing for 
a school building of the size and character of a school building in 
New York, which houses 4,600 children, it would be possible to con- 
solidate these schools and have about them a large playground, and 
to use the roof of a large school for a roof playground, as is done in 
large cities, at a much less expense than is necessarily involved in 
carrying on the administration of these five schools within three 
blocks of each other. 
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The Chairman. Why should not those five schools, for instance, 
be practically managed by one principal, or, at least, the two high 
schools and the grade schools? As they are within two blocks of 
each other, one principal could take care of the two high schools, to 
my mind. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I have your permission to suggest that our 
plan is more economical in having the principals erected into actual 
principals ? May I say that where there are grade schools which are 
near to each other, and in some cases where they are not, they ought to 
be consolidated, because I think that is part of our scheme for the 
economy, which is a very essential part of it. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by consolidated, in this sense ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. For example, suppose these two grade schools 
have 10 rooms each. It will be possible to put 20 rooms or 18 rooms 
under one roof, because we must consider this saving. A 10-room 
school has also, or ought to have — it may not always have — an assem- 
bly hall, a principal's office, a clerk's room, and the halls, and those, 
enlarged but not to the point of being doubled, would be saved in the 
consolidation. 

The Chairman. But until such consolidation as you suggest could 
be accomplished, would it not be possible for the principal, provided 
he had no other duties except to act as principal, to carry on the 
duties of principal supervising those two schools that are as con- 
tiguous as the ones you have mentioned ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Surely, since the only principals we have now 
do so for 10 or 12 .or sometimes more schools ; they are the supervising 
principals. 

Mr. Fardon. Those two schools, and also the Central High School^ 
are on the same square of ground. That square was bought a num- 
ber of years ago at a very small price. It was bought when we had 
a common council and board of aldermen here. It would cost now 
ten or twelve hundred per cent more than it did then. These schools 
that are situated there have yards around them. They occupy a 
square, and they are near each other ; but as for one principal being 
in both of those schools, there is no objection to it. I merely state 
they are not crowded, although they are on the same square. They 
have an abundance of groimd all around them, with light and air. 
They face on different streets. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Is there sufficient ground to warrant the consoli- 
dation into one building of the Business High School, the Central 
High School, the McKinley Manual Training School, and the two 
grade schools, with a playground ? I am not suggesting it as a 
theory. I simply mean would there be sufficient ground ? 

Mr. Fardon. That would be impossible in one building. The Mc- 
Kinley Manual Training School has not much ground around it. 
Ground is expensive in that neighborhood. The Business High 
School has a triangular square and a very pretty situation, and it 
has enough ground left to build an addition. There is another thing 
I will mention. The conditions, as far as our children are concerned, 
are very different from those in New York. 

Our streets are wide, the houses have a parking in front, and there 
is no such congestion as there is in New York. We really do not 
need playgrounds here, as they do in New York. As the children 
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pass out they gp away to their homes, and we have such abundant 
parks here that it makes a different condition from any other city. 

The Chairman. I agree with you that the congestion in the streets 
here is nothing like the congestion in some cities. 

Doctor Fardon. Nothing like the conditions even in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. 1 think, however, I must bear witness to the 
necessity for playgrounds here for two reasons: One, the pedagogic 
reason that there is a necessity not only for a director of playgrounds 
wherever there are children, because the social instinct is developed 
by the play instinct being developed. I think sociologically — and 
Professor Moore will bear me out m that — ^that is a most necessary 
thing for children in development, if they are to act as social beings 
when they grow older, to coordinate their forces and act with each 
other. 

In addition, as a second reason, the testimony given here some time 
ago, which perhaps did not prove, but which did suggest, that boys 
had no other place to go except the back room of a store at recess, and 
nothing else to play with than beer and cigarettes, would suggest 
the advisability 

The Chairman. Pardon me. I think that was not a universal 
instance. That was just simply one or two individual cases, and it is 
hardly fair to the school wnose name shall be nameless that that 
should be cited as the universal resort or habit of those who attended 
that school. I do not think that is fair, Mrs. Gitterman. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I did not mean to suggest that for an instant; 
but even those poor little wandering sheep would not have resorted 
to that if there had been a playground with a playground director. 

The Chairman. I doubt it. If thw went to the length it was said 
they did to obtain what they were after, I do not believe the fact of 
there being a playground would have made a very material difference 
in thovse isolated cases, and our testimony proved that they were iso- 
lated cases. 

Mrs. Gitterman. Shall I continue? 

The Chairman. If you please. 

Mrs. Gitterman. The sixth anomaly under this matter of build- 
ing is : 

6. The separate white Business High School is under the director of high 
(graded) schools have control of the teachers of sewing and cooking, respec- 
Htrong Manual Training School (colored), and is under the director of manual 
training in the grade schools. 

The seventh anomaly is : 

7. The director of sewing and the director of cooking in the elementary 
(graded) schools have control of the teachers of sewing and cooking, respec- 
tively, in the McKinley Manual Training School, and are not under the principal 
of that school except as regards matters of discipline. 

Is this correct, as I go along ? 

Mr. Stuart. The instruction in cooking, of course, is supervised by 
the director of cooking throughout. 

Mrs. Gitterman. You see, they ^o supervising up in this case. 

What I am trying to advance is not a theory, but to present as 
clearly as possible the present condition of the schools; showing the 
anomalies that arise from several historical systems having been 
allowed to develop and overlap, which now should be reorganized 
and unified. 
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What we want is a loffical procedure, both in supervision and in 
teaching; both in the building of new schools and in the administra- 
tion of present schools; both in the appointment and in the promo- 
tion of teachers. 

8. The director of high schools has control of the cadets in the manual train- 
ing schools, as well as those in the high schools, all cadets, white and colored, 
being under his control in military affairs. 

You see, we have a director of manual traininff and we have a 
director of high schools, but the pupils in the manual training schools 
are both under their principals and teachers and under the director 
of manual training, and as cadets are under the director of high 
schools. Everywhere there is an overlapping of supervision. 

Mr. Greene. In what respect? 

Mr. Stuart. I was about to say simply because it is a single regi- 
ment, and it would be a multiplication of supervision, of course, to 
have an independent man in charge of the four companies of this 
particular school. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I am not saying that this is wrong ; I am simply- 
saying that there is so much overlapping of supervision 

Mr. Stuart. That is making a unit of the high school regiment — 
putting it under one mun ; that is all. 

Mr. Greene. Do they not have somebody with military training? 

Mr. Stuart. They have a military man. 

The Chairman. A military instructor. 

Mr. Stuart. A military instructor ; but the director of high schools 
is responsible for the whole regiment. 

The Chairman. Why should he not be? He is the director of high 
schools, and I do not see that it is an overlapping of authority that he 
should have the direct supervision of the lour companies, if that is 
the number. I do not know how many there are. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. If I may suggest, the manual training school has 
a principal and a teaching faculty. The children in the McKinley 
Manual Training School are responsible to the principal and to the 
teaching faculty. The manual training school has also a director of 
manual training, and the children are under him ; but when you con- 
sider them as cadets, they are found under the high school director, 
who knows nothing of their class work or standing. I am not saying 
this is wrong ; I am simply laying it before you. 

The Chairman. For the purposes of military training and military 
organization, that is necessarily different from the supervision of 
their classical studies or manual studies. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycstcrday we saw the result of that conflict of 
authority, in the case of the diploma which was unsigned and which 
was given to a captain of the cadets because he was captain of the 
cadets and popular and supposed to graduate; and in the Eastern 
High School we saw to-day both the captain and^ lieutenant of the 
cadets, on the ^ound of their popularity and the force of public 
sentiment in their case, were given diplomas, when the one haa been 
caught cheating at his Latin final examination, and the other had 
been caught copying his day lessons from a girl. So there must be a 
conflict of authority. 

The Chairman. My impression is that the reason that such things 
were possible was given to the committee that there was not publicity 
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as far as committee meetings was concerned, not that there was any 
conflict of authority. If there are two reasons for it, then this must 
be an additional one. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Pcrhaps I am so tired that I have not made 
myself quite clear. What I meant was that the reason given for 
siding with parental influence which would naturally suggest the re- 
tention of a child and the bestowal of a diploma, and for siding 
against the school authorities which held that character should be a 
necessity for securing a high school diploma, as well as intellectual 
attainment — that the reason given was the personal popularity of 
the cadets. 

I do not need to go into that subject any more fully. As I said 
about the other cases which I submitted, I do not want to dwell upon 
it too much, because it is simply an example. 

The Chairman. I think we understand your argument. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not want to take sides with or against the 
principal of that school, nor with or against the high school commit- 
tee or the board of education, nor with or against Mr. Stuart. It is 
a matter that is an example only of the present condition of scho6j 
administration. 

Mr. Stuart. No evidence of cheating was presented to the com- 
mittee, as I stated yesterday. I am sorry to have to say it again. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. In view of that statement, may I ask that befor^ 
you close your hearings you will direct Mr. Hughes to give to you 
the written statements of Mr. Wallace, Miss Hawes, and other mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Eastern High School, which are in his 
possession ? 

Mr. Stuart. I say it did not come before the committee. I do not 
say nobody thought cheating went on. It did not come before the 
board, and consequently it could not be acted upon. The only ques- 
tion was that of subordination. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. My only statement this morning was that Mr: 
Hughes presented it to the committee, and that the committee, hav- 
ing it before them — they could not help having it before them when 
he presented it — refused to consider it on the ground that the boys 
would be graduated anyway because of the state of public sentiment 
on the Hill and because of their popularity as winning cadets. 

The Chairman. I do not know whether I asked the question be: 
fore — if I did and it was answered, I have forgotten it— who con- 
stituted the committee? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Mr. Gordon, now the president of the board of 
education. I do not know whether he was president then. I have 
forgotten whether he or General Boynton was president then, but 
Mr. Gordon was a member of the committee and present. Mr. Bundy 
was on the committee and present. Mr. Southard Parker was on the 
committee, but not present, and Mr. Stuart was present. The writ- 
ten evidence was submitted by Mr. Swartzell, the principal, and by 
Mr. Hughes, the director of high schools. One of the boys had even 
confessed. 

The Chairman. Do you mean to say this evidence of cheating was 
submitted? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir. 

The Chairman. And refused to be considered ? 
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Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs, sir ; but it was before the committee, because 
they could not refuse to consider it unless it was before them. 

The Chairman. Do you remember, Doctor, that evidence of cheat- 
ing having been brought before the committee ? 

Mr. Stuart. It was not. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Mr. Hughes is perhaps the one who could tell 
tis exactly what happened, and he has the written statement, signed 
by the members of the faculty, and Mr. Swartzell, the principal, wfent 
with him to present it. 

The Chairman. Of course, it comes down to rather an unfortunate 
position, as to whether that actually was done or was not done, and it 
iR^ould be impossible for the committee to go into the matter any 
further. We will have to let it rest where it is. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. AuothcT anomaly of supervision and administra- 
tion is found in this ninth point : 

9. The head teacher of physical culture has a very limited control of the phys- 
ical culture of the white manual-training school. The head teacher of drawing 
in the high schools has no authority over teachers in either the white or the col- 
ored manual-training schools, while it is not definitely known whether these 
lieads are under the respective directors of those special branches in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

A rational educational and business organization, along some well-defined 
plan, capable of economical extension, without the sacrifice of efficiency, would 
Insure a great present saving and prevent much unnecessary expenditure in the 
future. 

I do not ask you to have that system immediately adopted, to have 
the schools immediately consolidated. That would be a foolish thing 
to suggest, but that commission provided for in H. R. 12591 and in- 
dorsed by Doctor Fardon and Mr. Dodge here, is to report to Congress 
in a year, and that would satisfy us perfectly, and we do not care 
how the commission is made up or appointed. 

A mere raising of salaries, without immediately providing, how- 
ever, for the future establishment of such a system, would not stand- 
ardize education or business methods ; nor would it provide the capital 
of our country with a modern system of public schools, at least equal 
to the recently organized systems which progressive cities have 
adopted and put into effective operation simultaneously with the 
adoption of their increased salary schedules. 

Mrs. A, M. Curtis. Children who are taking special branches, say 
in sewing, will have to go from' the Garnett School district down to 
the Lanston School, situated near P and First streets, to receive their 
instruction. Children wishing to take cooking go from our district 
out to the Mott School to receive the work in carpentering, and 
children who wish to receive instruction in cooking come to the Grant 
School from all in that section to receive that instruction. I do Hot 
think you brought that out fully enough to show that we have to con- 
solidate classes to bring forth results. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. lu all divisions in the grade schools. 

Mrs. Curtis. In the colored grade schools. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. And the white schools do not do that same thing? 

Mrs. Curtis. I do not know anything about that, but the two 
teachers, one on each side of me, thought that this ought to be brought 
out in the colored schools. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I think that is very important. You see they 
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do consolidate in the matter of the colored grade schools. May I 
ask, is that true of the white grade schools also, Mr. Stuart? 

Mr. Greene. How is that, Doctor? Do you consolidate white 
grade schools? 

Mr. Stuart. The same plan is followed in regard to cooking and 
manual training. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAiiir. Then there would be no objection to the children 
of the high schools doing it ? 

Mr. Stuart. There is not, of course, in every building, a manual 
training shop or a cooking school, which woula b6 a very expensive 
luxury, and there would not be a sufficient constituency within the 
school to take up all the time, so that we have centers, as is the case 
everyw here, quite as many as in most cities, and I think perhaps more, 
«nd they travel once a week to the cooking school from neighboring 
schools, both the white and the colored. Tlie colored schools, in some 
instances, have greater distances to go, but I think it is not the rule. 
We have been multiplying those centers as fast as we could get money 
out of Congress, for both alike. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. So there would be no objection, then, to having 
a similar method followed in the high schools, would there? 

Mr. Stuart. No. That seems a pretty logical conclusion, that if a 
child in the grades can travel for cdoking, a high school boy could 
travel for Greek. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do want to emphasize — and I would like to 
make that very clear to Mr. Stuart and to all the members of the 
teaching force whom I do not know, and I think a good many whom 
I do know personally know that this is true — that our association 
stands simply for the betterment of the schools^ without regard to 
persons ; that we have no personal grievance or personal fight we are 
trying to put through; that we are anxious to have everything 
administered in the best possible way ; that we were not going to sug- 
gest this investigation this year until we had things shaped perhaps 
a little better, but the investigation being once on it is now necessary 
to suggest an organic modem school law this year, and to show how 
much we stand in need of it. And because of the contention of cer- 
tain lawmakers, very influential in deciding upon the condition of 
affairs in this District, who decided some time ago and who men- 
tioned very plainly last year that so long as the lack of proportion 
between school expenditure and the amount of that school expendi- 
ture which went into salaries for the people who did the actual work 
was continued, the giving of a large additional sum for salaries would 
be very slow to come — because of that contention, the District and its 
officials and citizens should show themselves ready to meet reorganiza- 
tion more than halfway. So that what we are trying to do here in 
this august committee room is in every way possible to increase that 
proportion of the entire school fund which reaches the grade teachers 
and the high school teachers, and all the teachers wTio are en^ged in 
the actual work of teaching. And the methods which will increase 
that proper apportioning of expenditure will likewise increase the 
economy and efficiency of the administration of our schools. 

The tenth point brings us again to the double supervision: 

10. We have. directors and assistant directors of primary work who do actual 
teaching work with the young normal school graduate, surely adequate super- 
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vision in the first three grades, but supervising principals over the grades be- 
sides. And we have a director of secondary work, called a director of high 
schools, and also executive actual principals of high schools. One thing we 
have not : We have no director of intermediate work. 

Senate Document No. 94 — I will not take the time to turn to the 
exact page — will show how many of these are found in other schools. 
For instance, I believe there is only one other director of high schools 
in the entire country, and that is at Pittsburg; and Pittsburg, at 
least, has no board of education. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you by whom are the duties of director 
of high schools in Washington carried on in the other systems ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. By the superintendent or by such assistant super- 
intendents as may have departmental control. There is a principal 
of the building, of course, but we do also have actual principals of 
high school buildings here. 

The Chairman. I was not talking about principals of high schools. 
I was talking about the director of high schools. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There are a director of manual training, a di- 
rector of sewing, a director of cooking, a director of music, a director 
of drawing, a director of physical training, a director of Jdndergar- 
tens, and a director of primary instruction, and the authority of these 
directors overlaps, as we have seen before in the eighth' point, as to 
the anomolies of overlapping — overlapping jurisdiction, authority at 
all times liable to be in conflict with that oi the principal of the school 
or with that of the supervising principal. 

11. The yearly estimates as submitted to Congress best show the chaotic 
state of the system. A certain few individual teaching positions or places, 
with salaries obtained by special grants, are set down by title and salary, while 
many of much greater* importance are lumped in with others of an utterly dis- 
similar character without any attempt at classification other than amount of 
salary. 

And we would again ask that the salaries be specified as applying 
to special places,* to special grades, or to special kinds of teaching, as 
the case may be. Of course, as your salaries are not. going to be flat 
salaries, in that case due regard may be had to longevity. 

There are two other things I would like very much to take up. 

The Chairman. I have promised Doctor Stuart half an hour. 

Mr. Stuart. I am willing to surrender fifteen minutes, Mr. Chair- 
man, to Mrs. Gitterman. I will give her fifteen minutes of my time. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That is very good of you, Mr. Stuart. Thank 
you. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, that order will prevail. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. In regard to the free lectures I would like to 
say that the necessity for these free lectures for the District of Co- 
lumbia has been brought into question. Perhaps the best answer 
whether the free lectures to the people are necessary in this District 
is to be found in the splendid response which the working people 
gave at the first opportunity afforded them. The opportunity was 
persented to them with certain obstacles. 

The Chairman. Have you a list of the names of those officials who 
object to the system of free lectures? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I do not think I put it qtfite so strongly. The 
way of condemning a thing in the District is very much more subtle. 
It IS by saying there is no special need in the District for any such 
thing. 
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Mr. Greene. I do not think this committee needs any argument 
on that line. Unless you have some other purpose, I do not think 
you need to argue with the committee on that line. 

The Chairman. It is not worth taking up the time of the com- 
mittee on that line, so far as that is concerned, in spite of the subtle 
suggestions. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I did not mean to put it quite as strongly, even, 
as that. I meant the opinion, perhaps, was a little more complex 
than an out-and-out " objecting. I will put it that way. 

Then I will say only two things in regard to that matter. That 
will give me considerably more time for the point that is more im- 
portant. Fifteen thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight people, 
according to the official figures, attended these lectures last year. Let 
me read you this one sentence : 

Much^expense of administration was met privately, and the work of general 
supervision was volunteer., so that the specific Congressional appropriation of 
$1,500 was enabled to supply lectures for 15,788 persons, or about one-fortietb 
of the entire population of the District of Columbia, at an annual cost of less 
than 10 cents per capita. The results are gratifying, as evinced by numerous^ 
letters from pleased members among the auditors. 

Those letters went in the other day. I would like to put in thif? 
pamphlet as a part of my testimony. 
The Chairman. Very well. 
The pamphlet referred to is as follows : 

kepobt of the chairman of the volunteer committee on free lectures to" 

the people, appointed by the board of education of the district of 

columbia june 25, 1904. 

201 Second Street, NE., 
Washington, D. C, June SO, 1905. 
Mr. A. T. Stuart, 

Superintendent of Schools. 

Sir : Reviewing the work of my department for the initial year ending June 
30, 1905, the results are found to be very encouraging. The majority of the 
lectures were illustrated by stereopticon views; the average attendance was 
high, as shown by the statistics of attendance; the audiences, as a rule, were 
well behaved and intelligent; the instruction imparted was of a high order, as 
will be seen from the subjects of the lectures and the standing of the speakers 
whose services were secured. There were 5 lectures on nature subjects, 7 on 
history and biography, 9 on science, 32 on travel and geography. The pre- 
dominance of travel and cultural subjects is indicative of a first year's work. 
Next year an effort will be made to emphasize science and history subjects, and 
to have the majority presented in courses of three, thus insuring continuity of 
treatment. 

It can not always be said that instructors succeed in making learning so 
enticing that the fact has to be explained to their auditors that what seems 
like play is in reality serious work ! But this is true in the case of free lectures 
to the people; there is danger that some part of the large audiences may lose 
sight of the educational purpose in so entertaining a mode of instruction, there- 
fore the educational aim of this free-lecture movement was repeatedly presented 
to the audiences, in order that their conscious cooperation with its underlying 
purport might dignify the work and Increase Its value to each individual hearer. 

To further emphasize the educational value, each lecturer was required to 
furnish a list of reference books on the subject of his lecture, and there were 
instituted desk libraries of reference books, available for use by the auditors, 
and selected with especial reference to the subjects presented at each lecture 
center.^ During the second term lists of reference books were printed and dis- 
tributed among the audiences. 

olt is encouraging to note that the total loss of books amounted to only $1.30. 
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Fbee Lectures to the People, 1904r-5. 

flBST TERM AT THE JEFFERSON SCHOOL BUILDING, SIXTH STREET AND VIRGINIA 
AVENUE SW., ON TUESDAYS AT 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 

H. W. Wiley, Ph. D. Subject : " Feeding Preservatives to Young Men." 

Mr. Henry Oldys. Subject : " Bird Notes." 

C P. Fairman. Subject : " One Hundred Miles on the Towpath." 

Mr. Granville M. Hunt Subject : " China." 

Prof. Ormond Stone. Subject : " The Sky We See." 

Barry Bulkley. Subject : " Yellowstone National Park." 

Mr. H. W. Wilson. Subject : " India, Its People and Temples." 

Mr. John P. Hayford. Subject : " Measuring the Earth." 

Mr. George O. Totten, jr. Subject : " Spanish Architecture." 

Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Subject : " Jerusalem, Its Story.*' 

AT THE ZTON BAPTIST CHURCH, F STREET, BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH STREETS SW., 
ON WEDNESDAYS AT 8 O'CLOCK. 

Dr. D. Percy Hickling. Subject : " First Aid to the Injured." • 

Mrs. L. J. Young-Withee. Subject : " Round the World in Forty Minutes." 
J. O. Spencer, Ph. D. Subject : " Problems of the ^ar East." 
Maj. Horace L. Piper. Subject : " Storm Warriors of the United States Lif e- 
iSaving Service." 

Mr. William L. Hall. Subject : " The Life of a Tree." 

Mr. H. A. Pressey. Subject : " The Water We Drink." 

President John Gordon, D. D. Subject : " Wars of the United States." 

Bev. John Van Schaick, jr. Subject : " England." 

Dr. B. R. Slaughter. Subject : " Home Nursing." 

Dr. L. R. Klemm, Subject : " Marie Antoinette, Queen of France." 

AT THE M STREET HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, M STREET, BETWEEN FIRST STREET AND 
NEW JERSEY AVENUE NW., ON FRIDAYS AT 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 

Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. Subject : "A Night in the Nether World." 
Max West, Ph. D. Subject : " The Making of a Million Americans in Porto 
Jlico." 

Mr. Charles F. Warren. Subject : " Canada." 

Howard L. Hodgkins, Ph. D. Subject : " Light." 

Mr. B. H. Warner. Subject : " Mexico." 

Mr. Charles F. Warren. Subject : " Mexico." 

Mr. George H. Horton. Subject : " Russia and Japan." 

Rev. John Gordon. Subject : " Wars of the United States." 

Mr. John W. Titcomb. Subject : " South America." 

Mr. John Hitz. Subject : " Switzerland." 

EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL — SECOND TERM — FRIDAYS AT 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 

Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. Subject : " Arizona Wonderland." 

Prof. Howard L. Hodgkins, Professor of Physics of the George Washington 
University. Subject: "Light." 

Maj. Horace L. Piper, Assistant General Superintendent Life-Saving Service. 
"Subject : " Twenty Years in the Life-Saving Service." 

Prof. N. Floyd Featherstone. Subject : " Tone and Tone-producing Qualities." 

Rev. John Van Schaick, jr. Subject: "Vacation Days in Scotland." 

Prof. J. Howard Gore, Ph. D., Department of Arts and Sciences, George Wash- 
ington University. Subject : " Holland's War With the Sea." 

J. Frank Hogan, of the Washington Bar. Subject : " From the Nation's 
Capital to and Through the Philippine Archipelago." 

Col. John McElroy, Past Senior Vice Commander in Chief of the Grand Army 
^f the Republic. Subject : " Gateways of the World." 

Rev. Wm. R. Turner. Subject : " Scotland." 

Capt. George A. Van Smith, late political editor of the St. Paul Globe. Sub- 
ject : " The Making of a Newspaper." 

Charles F. Nesblt. Subject : " City Gardens." 

Dr. B. Rosalie Slaughter. Subject : " Ceylon and Its People." 

J. O. Spencer, Ph. D., president of Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. Subject: 
■** Russia and Japan." 

Rev. S. M. Newman, D. D. Subject : " Venice." 
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THE PtJBLIC LIBRABY — FRIDAYS AT 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 

W. H. H. Smith. Subject : " Our New Navy." 

Rev. D. W. Skelliuger. Subject : " Rips in the Roclcies." 

Gen. George B. Loud. Subject : ** The Stars and Stripes." 

Hon. I. B. Rider, M. C.o Subject: "Duties and Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship." 

Rev. S. M. Newman, D. D. Subject : " Venice." 

Col. J. A. Goulden, M. C.o Subject : " Gettysburg's Famous Battlefield." 

William L. Hall, esq., of the Bureau of Forestry. Subject : " The Life of a 
Tree." 

Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. Subject : " The Wonderland of Arizona." 

G. O. Totten, jr., of the International Institute of Architects. Subject: 
" Spanish Architecture." 

Prof. Wilbur L. Davison, president of the International Chautauqua Alli- 
ance. Subject : " In and About Shakespeare's Home." 

Charles S. Nesbit, of the City Gardens Association. Subject : " City Gardens.*' 

Prof. J. Howard Gore, Ph. D. Subject: "Beauties and Wonders of the- 
Arctics." 

SHILOH BAPTIST CHURCH THURSDAYS AT 8 P. M. 

Barry Bulkley, secretary of the Business Men's Association. Subject: "The 
Yellowstone Park." 

Hon. John Hitz, ex-consul of Switzerland at Washington. Subject: "An 
Evening with the Swiss." 

Gen. George B. Loud. Subject : " The Stars and Stripes." 

Mr. James A. Sample, chief of the Division of Issue, Treasury Department* 
Subject : " What I Saw in Porto Rico." 

J. O. Spencer, Ph. D., president of Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. Subject : 
" Russia and Japan."' 

Dr. John Gordon, president of Howard University. Subject : " Florence and 
its Art Treasures." 

Prof. Kelly Miller. Subject: "The Drift and Tendency of the Negro Popu- 
lation." 

Capt. George Anson Van Smith. Subject : " The Making of a Newspaper." 

Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, honorary president of the National Association 
of Colored Women. Subject: "Abroad at the Woman's Congress." 

Hon. Ira E. Rider, M. C.o Subject : " Citizenship." 

Statistics of attendance. 

First term : 

Term attendance 6, 914 

Number of lectures' 30 

Average attendance , 231 

Second term : 

Term attendance 8,874 

Number of lectures 36 

Average attendance 247 

Total : 

Total attendance 15, 788 

Number of lectures 66 

Average attendance 23^ 

Much expense of administration was met privately and the work of general 
supervision was volunteer, so that the specific Congressional appropriation of 
3^1,500 was enabled to supply lectures for 15,788 persons, or about one-fortieth 
of the entire population of the District of Columbia, at an annual cost of less 
than 10 cents per capita. The results are gratifying, as evinced by numerous 
letters from pleased members among the auditors. 

It seems fitting to incorporate into this first report an expression of feeling 
universally shared, that of regret for the death of two men who believed in 
the possibility of a success which has now been demonstrated — Gen. H. V. 
Boynton and Maj. Horace L. Piper. General Boynton long anticipated the 
introduction* of this form of adult instruction in connection with the schools of 
the District, and was its strongest advocate; Major Piper was a stanch friend 
of the movement, which he characterized in a letter as " noble work." 

<» Donated his lecture. 
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Belief in those whom Lincoln delighted to call " the plain people," and belief 
in their appreciation of the best in human knowledge and experience when that 
best is popularly presented to them by speakers of distinction — such belief, 
<»haracteristic of both men, seems to have been justified by the large and atten- 
tive audiences of which this report gives some account. 
Very respectfully, 

A. S. GiTTEBMAN, A. M., 

Chairman Volunteer Committee on 

Free Lectures to the People, 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I also desire to put in a part of the Congressional 
Record of March 2, 1904, from which I will read only one sentence: 

The form and matter of printing, as well as the lecture courses proper, are 
at the supervisor's discretion. This official must be as much sociologist as 
pedagogue and be able to analyze the community into its various elements. 

The importance of that is very great, and the reason I speak about 
it now is because the suggestion was made here by one oi the repre- 
sentatives of the Business Men's Association that the director of 
night schools could most properly have these lectures in charge. The 
only possible reason why the director of night schools should have 
these lectures in charge is that they occur at night. [Laughter.] 
There is not the slightest pedagogical reason. The kind oi man 
who is fitted to deal with the juvenile mind is not necessarily fitted 
to deal with adult psychology, and, secondly^ the man or woman 
who is fitted to deal with the igiiorant or with the foreign adult 
seeking to learn how to read or write, is not necessarily fitted to map 
out a course of instruction which shall satisfy the intelligent work- 
man ; a^d I would like to say in that connection that there have come 
to me time and again last year, when I told them to be patient until 
this year, and this year when I had hardly the faith to tell them to be 
patient until next year, suggestions from the best class of working 
men that what they wanted, when they upheld this suggested move- 
ment and when they got it in New York, was a series of educational 
courses with a few cultural lectures on travel interspersed. 

What they wanted was not amusement, but instruction; and I 
ivould like to make just as strong and just as clear as I can that if 
there is no other way, and there probably is not, that I can see, to 
give them what they want than the way which the wisdom of Mr. 
Goulden has embodied in section 6 of his bill, 12691 — ^then keep 
under the Public Education Association, which is so anxious to 
develop education in common with the board of education, the devel- 
opment of those lecture courses while they are in their initial stages. 
I do beg of this committee with all the force I can, and plead for it 
very, very earnestly, that that section 6 may be passed. 

I will submit this statement in the Record of March 2, 1904. 

The statement referred to is as follows : 

FREE LECTURES TO THE PEOPLE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. Rider. Mr. Chairman, the lectures aim to Americanize the foreigner and 
to stimulate the American. They substitute recreation that is clean, healthful, 
and constructive for amusements that are often crass, unwholesome, and de- 
structive. They make for law and order, for knowledge and good reading. 
They are emphatically an extension of the public school. To e:^press their 
purpose and character in terms of mathematics, the free lectures are to the 
adult as the public school is to the child. They "bring culture to the un- 
<jultured ; " they are both a university for the busy and a workingman's college. 

So long as there are ignorant masses in a community, so long should its 
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public system of education provide for tliem ; so long as there are classes eager 
for guidance along technical lines, so long should boards of education supply 
such instruction In a form available to the working people; so long as there 
are half-educated individuals craving a wider culture, so long should the pub- 
lic school supply school-extension courses. Only thus can the individual 
standard of life be raised and the material interests and cheap distractions be 
crowded out by intellectual joys, thus overcoming the evil of cities with their 
good. 

" The spread of the hunger for knowledge among the people makes the task 
of adult education yearly more important." 

The pioneer in the movement was the city of New York. Sixteen years ago 
this January, upon the suggestion of Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, the board of 
education received a small appropriation for lectures, and the first course of 
free lectures to the people was attempted in connection with the public school 
system. The first course of lectures to the people was from January, 1889, to 
April, 1889. There were 186 lectures, and the attendance was 22,149, with an 
average attendance of 119 adults per lecture. 

So encouraging was this experimental short course, both to educators and 
the public, that it was continued and lengthened and firmly established. Now 
the course runs each year from October to May, and its statistics are such 
that Hon. Charles R. Skinner, the ofiicial head of the State public school system, 
spoke of them in May, 1901, as " almost beyond belief, unless we reflect a mo- 
ment upon the magnitude of this great city." 

rn that year and the following the statistics contrast with the first half 
year's course as follows : 



Pirst course, January, 1889, to April, 1889 

Thirteenth course, October, 1900, to May, 1901. 
fourteenth course, October, 1901, to May, 1900 




Attend- 
ance. 

22,149 
663,568 
685,908 



In February, 1902, the lecture course was extended to take in all the bor- 
oughs of the " greater " city, and the figures seem indeed stupendous. 

FOB ALL BOROUGHS. 



Course. 


Number of 
lectures. 


Attend- 
ance. 


1901-2. . 


3,172 
4,221 


028,251 


1901^3 


1,204,126 







With an average attendance for the two years of 288 adults per lecture. 

It would be Impossible to pass from a contemplation, however brief, of these 
amazing figures without a word of appreciation of the man who has from the 
first year, and almost from the first month, systematized this vast movement. 
The New York supervisor of lectures, Henry M. Leipziger, Ph. D., is a man of 
frail physique and delicate health, yet so intense is his wise enthusiasm for the 
spread of learning and culture among the masses that the lectures have devel- 
oped and increased with a momentum that would suggest to the uninitiated 
a boundless physical force behind them instead of the intellectual discipline and 
the spiritual impulse to which alone they have been subjected. 

More and more deeply has the movement gained the respect of all classes in 
the community, and it is perhaps the only branch of the city school system that 
no one has wanted to " reform." 

" It is a remarkable tribute to the work of the system of free lectures under 
the auspices of the board of education that they form the single feature which 
has not only escaped censure, but received unanimous approval. Our public 
schools are being steadily subjected to a fire of criticism, largely undeserved; 
but that the free-lecture movement for working men and working women 
should arouse only warm admiration indicates that its excellence is genuine." 

In the forty-third annual report of the trustees of Cooper Union — that great 
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monument to the munificence of a whole family to popular scientific education — 
appeared these words about the transfer of its free-lecture system to the board 
of education : 

"An arrangement was ♦ ♦ ♦ made with the department of public edu- 
cation for carrying on the work in Cooper Union. This work has since 
grown to great proportions, and courses of lectures given in every part of the 
city and many of the public schools. There is no part of our educational sys- 
tem more valuable or more effective, and the success of the board of educa- 
tion in reaching the masses of the people through this instrumentality is a 
subject of general congratulation." 

After a sufllciently wide interest had been awakened by the early free-lecture 
courses, a successful attempt was made in New York to unify some of the 
lectures into connected systematic sets of three and five, and so on, with a con- 
sistent educational purpose in view. The lecturer made a more or less elaborate 
syllabus and bibliography of his proposed work, and desk libraries of reference 
books were established on his platform. 

Six lectures on English romantic jwets of the early nineteenth century. 

Six lectures on modern methods and instruments and the starry heavens. 

Eight lectures on heat as a mode of motion. 

Six lectures on English writers of the present era. 

Six lectures on nineteenth century literature, the greater English novelists. 

" Many evidences of serious reading in connection with the lectures have been 
given, and many copies of scientific books were purchased by auditors to supple- 
ment the teaching of the lecturer. 

" Noticeable has been the increase in culture on the part of audiences where 
lectures have been continuously given. 

" The courses of lectures at some centers were arranged almost like a college 
course. At one center fifty lectures on history and literature were given. At 
another, for the past four years on each Saturady night, a lecture on some 
subject in natural science has been given. In the hall of the board of edu- 
cation subjects relating to education were the chief themes. 

*' Letters written by many auditors at the lectures indicate that they have 
been regular attendants at these courses for several years. This continuity 
of interest, combined with the systematic arrangement of the lectures, makes 
it possible to make thcFe courses of lectures a people's university in the real 
sense, affording opportunity to the toiler to acquire after a series of years 
the elements of a broad, general education from the best teachers. (Annual 
report, 1901-2.)" 

Since the success and practicability and economy of these free lectures have so 
royally proved themselves in New York the public school systems of Cleveland, 
Boston, and Yonkers have adopted the same plan. Their statistics are not 
before me, but I have no reason to believe that a perusal of them would result 
less favorably to their further adoption than the experience in New York, which 
caused these cities to adopt similar methods of adult instruction. 

In closing his report on the free lectures of 1901-2 Doctor Leipziger says : 

"The movement for adult education is just in its infancy, and judging by 
the results of the past twelve years in our city and the many inquiries from 
all parts of our land it would not seem improbable that ten years from now 
every great city in this Union will make provision for adult education. ♦ ♦ * 
We are beginning to recognize more generally that education does not belong 
to either sex or to any particular period of life, for in many ways the mature 
man or woman is better able to use educational opportunity than he was in 
childhood. 

" Our imperial city is to be congratulated on being the pioneer of this genuine 
movement toward the attainment of America's educational ideal." 

The number of the public schools proving too small for the demand of the 
people for free lectures, many religious and educational institutions in yearly 
increasing numbers put their halls at the disposal, rent free, of the board of 
education's lectures. 

From the libraries, and from well-known preachers of Catholic, Protestant, 
and Hebrew denominations, from the social settlement, and from the American 
Museum of National History come words of no faint praise for the lecture 
system as " a most valuable extension of the educational machinery of the 
city" and for "its effect of stimulating the higher and spiritual aspirations- 
above and beyond the material occupations and ambitions which are so engross- 
ing to the most of the people." 
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HOW OBOANIZED. 

In pursuance of the idea of making the lecture educational In the' highest 
sense and conducive to mental health and serious reading the board of educa- 
tion in New York appoints a committee on lectures and libraries, to whom the 
supervisor reports, and upon whoge advice and cooperation he can rely. 

The expenses of the work are provided for in the regular school budget 

The city authorities have shown their interest in the movement by constantly 
increased appropriations. 

The form and matter of printing, as well as the lecture courses proper, are 
at the supervisor's discretion. This official must be as much sociologist as 
pedagogue and be able to analyze the community into its various elements. 

Thus, in New York, among the largest colonies of foreigners are the Italians, 
the French, and the Hebrew congeners. Therefore circulars must be printed 
in Italian, in French, in Russian, and Hebrew, as well as in several other 
tongues. 

Attention is called to the gay coloring of the Italian leaflet, which is also, 
in concession to the superior politeness of the foreigner, couched in terms of 
an invitation, and not distributed as a bare announcement of a date and 
subject. The Italians are " cordially invited J " and the fact that the enter- 
tainment is free is boldly proclaimed to the victims of the padrone. Then a 
wise concession to the Italian love of music is shown in the combination of a 
programme of song with a hygenic lecture on " Preventive Measures v. Con- 
sumption." 

Thus the characteristics of each nationality are studied, that the individuals 
may more readily be reached and helped in the direction they desire. Above 
all, no class of people, however far removed from our American standard of 
citizenship, is ever browbeaten or affronted by printed or spoken word. The 
public lectures serve the people, and in turn they, the people, develop into a 
better understanding of the obligations of good citizenship. 

In 1902-3 among the subjects given in Italian before audiences largely com- 
posed of Italians were the following: 

The United States; 

The American Citizen. 

The Constitution of America. 

The life of George Washington. 

Why We Came to America and Why We Stay Here. 

Preventive Measures v. Consumption. 
• Florence. / 

Ancient Rome. 

An Evening in Venice, etc. 

Other lecture courses were given in French and Hebrew, but the vast major- 
ity were given in English. 

Besides the circulars in a foreign tongue, attention is publicly called to the 
lectures in other ways. 

Large placards are printed and placed prominently in store windows. 

On the evening of the lecture transparencies are put over the lamps outside 
the school house or hall or on the nearest lamp-post. 

The newspapers each week during the season give a prominent place to a list 
of the dates, subjects, speakers, and local centers. 

But, chief means of all, to each public school child are given lecture " bulle- 
tins" for distribution at home. These give a full programme of the lectures 
which will begin at some one public school center, and each child receives the 
bulletin belonging to her school. Thus the parents understand that the lec- 
tures, although meant for them, are in some way connected with the public 
school system, and they are glad to avail themselves of the opportunity so 
presented. They hear so much from the little ones about " saluting the flag " 
and " being a good American," that they are half jealous of the school and 
very anxious to penetrate it for themselves ; and so, wooed and invited in vari- 
ous ways, they find themselves one day in the free-lecture audience and have 
made their first step toward Americanization, if they are foreigners; toward 
a deepening and broadening of their Intellectual life, in any case. 

If the schools become the lecture center, then — 

"The parents of the children who attend the school would be uplifted by 
their environment, and the school would become, what it is gradually tending 
to become, the center of sweetness and light for the neighl)orhood. (Doctor 
Leipziger's speech at lecture-course dinner, 1901.)" 

s DC— 06 ^26 
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In an article in Leslie's Weekly, January 29, 1903, Just about a year ago, the 
writer, L. A. Maynard, names his article, " How to Educate the Masses — ^The 
Free Lecture System in New York's Public Schools," and he thus sums up : 

" No one can attend one of these evening assemblies, and see the throngs of 
eager, appreciative, and grateful people who attend them, without feeling that 
the work is a noble one, and worthy of the support of all who love their fellow- 
men. ♦ ♦ ♦ There is no apparent reason why an educational scheme that 
has been taught with such excellent results in New York might not be adopted, 
with suitable modifications, in every city and town in the country. 

" Stereopticons and lantern slides are cheap, and there need be no great diffi- 
culty anywhere in obtaining competent speakers. It is best to have paid lec- 
turers if possible, but if not, then those who will do the work pro bono are far 
beter than none at all. In New York the lecturers are paid only a small fee, 
but it is found that this carries with it a sense of obligation which is highly 
important. That the free-lecture system is entirely practicable in smaller places 
is evidenced by the experience of a little city near New York, where the system 
was introduced in the public schools about four years ago and has now become 
a regular and recognized feature of the local educational programme, with its 
expenses provided for in the school budget, as in the metropolis. The system 
is one deserving the special attention of all engaged in educational work. It 
appeals also to the philanthropist, the civic reformer, the worker for social bet- 
terment, and to all others who have at heart the higher welfare of humanity." 

It is well briefly to recall the sociological conditions in New York actually 
more unfavorable to the sucess of these lectures than the conditions to be found 
in the District of Columbia. 

First and foremost, great numbers of families live in those numerous tall 
tenements known popularly and accurately described as " double-deckers " and 
" rookeries." The herding together results in a lack of privacy, which provides 
constant excitement and social intercourse, or at least social distraction. Then, 
the narrow streets make each tenement block a sort of pavement club, in which 
night after night the same members congregate. Thirdly, few workshops and 
fewer offices close before 6 o'clock, so that the toiler is more tired than here. 
Fourthly, owing to the peculiar shape of Manhattan Island, people necessarily 
live far from their work and undergo more or less fatiguing trips to their homes. 

Fifthly, inadequate bridge and transit facilities render the tedious journey 
home one long not only in distance, but in duration of time. It is there often 7 
p. m. to 7.30 p. m. before the toiler reaches home. These lectures begin at 8 
o'clock promptly and are often crowded before the doors are closed, so that the 
workman runs the risk of standing. 

Moreover, cheap amusements — not all of them pernicious — are far more 
numerous in New York than in the District; and yet, despite these and many 
other distracting social elements which might be enumerated, so great is the 
proven desire for the instructive recreation of these free lectures that out of r 
population of nearly three and a half millions in 1900, the attendance for the 
session of 1900-1901 represented nearly three-quarters of a million (715,906), or 
considerably over one-quarter of the population enumerated by the census of 
.1900. 

The fact that many of the auditors reapx)ear in these statistics may be offset 
by the number of those in the census physically unable to attend through infirmi- 
ties of age, illness, and so on, so that the proportion remains approximately true 
of over one-quarter of the entire population of the city. 

We see the great aggregates of figures of attendance ; but in this vast multi- 
tude, what of the individual response to the opportunities these lecture courses 
present? 

Dipping at random into the official reports of the free lectures for 1901-2 and 
1902-3, we hear the individuals answer in the following extracts from letters 
received by the supervisor from auditors : 

The writer of the first letter from which I shall quote was a listener who had 
attended forty lectures and who was moved to write as follows : 

"A busy and often very tired woman, unable to spare much time or sight for 
reading, gives thanks for the pleasure and comfort I have enjoyed through this 
means of instruction. I can not adequately express my feelings." 

Another writes : 

** I have been going to school all over again." 

A married woman with three children writes, with unconscious pathos and 
courage : 
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'* I shall try my best to pass the examination (in first aid to the injured 
course) although I am very absent-minded and nervous, having been a victim 
of typhoid fever a year ago and of remittent fever last fall. If I fail I shall 
have at least tried my best and learned something to my advantage. I can not 
say anything in favor of the Monday lectures, as my husband attends them 
only, because I have three small children who can not be left alone. I am glad 
my beloved spouse stays with them Thursday evenings to grant me the benefit 
of the lectures." 

Another : 

" I know a little now, and if I want to know more the lectures have pointed 
me the way." 

Another : 

"The lectures are a boon to us mothers. They keep us in touch with one's 
sons and daughters at high school." 

This very remarkable one : 

** Three months ago I came from Turkey to New York ; since then I attended 
regularly the lectures which take place at the National Museum of History; 
these lectures are indeed interesting and wholesome; I get much benefit from 
them. Those thoughts always turn in my mind that American Government does 
every possible thing for the benefit and advantage of the people. A government 
like this is exemplary and enviable ; therefore it is worthy to live under." 

Here is another : 
. " I am an old bachelor and live in a furnished room. I have no place to spend 
my evenings except in the saloons, and I suppose I have saved $100 by attending 
these lectures, for which I am very thankful to the board of education." 

Here is still another: 

" I work hard all day from 8 to 5.30, and to look forward to this entertainment 
once or more times a week is a sweetener of labor." 

A teacher writes: 

" I do not think I can show my appreciation more fully than by the fact that 
in spite of being tired out when Friday night comes, and notwithstanding other 
engagements, I simply could not stay away from one of the lectures. My only 
regret is that they end so soon." 

Still another: 

" I am a busy housewife, and the lectures have created for me a different 
mental atmosphere and have afforded almost the only amusement that has 
come into my life. The knowledge there so fully received has broadened my 
range of thought." 

This mature and eager adult writes : 

" I haven't had any education to speak of except that which I manage to pick 
up here and there. I am 31 years old and appreciate now very much any form 
in which I gather it. I am trying this year to overcome as much as I can my 
colossal ignorance, and I have attended all the lectures I could find time for in 
the last three months. During the last three months I have attended at least 
45 lectures in various places. Every one has been of great benefit to me, and I 
thank everyone who has had anything to do with them." 

That these lectures afford stimulation for the mentally inert, instructive 
recreation for the wearied, hope for the discontented, school extension for the 
studious, general elementary science for the technical laborer — in short, educa- 
tion for the masses — no one can doubt after a perusal of these letters ; and that 
the people are grateful and appreciative of the new privileges granted the 
spontaneity of the espistles amply demonstratees. 

For a true educator in a democracy no more grateful task can well be out- 
lined than the inauguration of a system of adult instruction at once so widely 
attractive, so intellectually stimulating, and so thankfully accepted. 
• Judging from the broad humanity in these letters from the people, every com- 
nmnity must be good ground for this precious educational seed to fall upon. 

That the District of Columbia would be an excellent field is shown by the 
fact that Superintendent Stuart has already had calls made upon him for lec- 
turers, the last one being from the Citizens' Association of Good Hope, where 
the best people, through their minister, have preferred this request, giving the 
board of education an opportunity for extending and intensifying the righteous 
influence of the school system, which it were a thousand pities to disregard. 
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SPECIAL NEED IN WASHINGTON. 

To the Italians. — ^The District Italians live in temporary shacks, many of 
them within sight of this Capitol. What sort of citizens are they going to be 
of a country in whose very capital they are allowed to squat and harbor like 
neglected birds of the air? 

Many of them are here without family ties, and hence are all the more a pos- 
sible element of social disorder, unless immediately they have normal, whole- 
some, attractive recreation and instruction. The first course advocated is a 
series of free lectures in Italian on hygiene and sanitation, and on the history 
and laws of our country. 

In an educational club — the City History Club of New York — we had this 
experience with a rugged little Italian boy in an industrial school. So perfectly 
had we succeeded in enthusing him with American ideas that when we told him 
about the French and Indian wars one day he asked quite naturally, "And what 
side were we on?" That is the spirit to imbue our Italian neighbors with, 
right here and now. 

Washington can not shake off its responsibility by saying : " The Italians 
are only a temporary factor in our population." All the more is it necessary 
to inculcate a feeling of social responsibility in this foreign colony — here this 
year and in Boston next year or St. Louis or any other of our American com- 
munities — ^for incalculable is the harm to our own boys and girls that the 
neglected stranger within our gates will work us unless his artistic and fiercely 
beauty-loving instincts are recognized and so developed that along the lines of 
his social virtues he is led to the realization of our national ideals of an average 
American citizen, as a cleanly, quiet man of self-control, intelligently striving 
after self-culture. 

To the colored population. — I need not go into details here ; what we did not 
^•ealize, that great social educator and quickener, Jacob A. Riis, told all who had 
ears to hear. The best elements among the colored people will welcome these 
lectures for themselves and for their less gifted brethren. The board of educa- 
tion can help along the solution of the colored problem by extending the public 
school to take in the negro adult, offering free lectures near those congested dis- 
tricts in which the descendants of your old faithful colored mammies and 
uncles uncomplainingly work out an unhealthful existence, which would be 
miserable indeed were it not for their inborn sunniness and patience and laissez 
faire. 

To the Chinese. — These people, industrious and law-abiding, are yet not cared 
for intellectually as they should be in the capital of our great land. Their 
restaurants are patronized as a " fad," but their eager minds are left to the 
chance pabulum of commercial relations. 

To the working mam, and woman. — Not only for recreation for the turbulent, 
not only for Americanizing the foreigner, but to increase the efficiency of the 
Washington man and woman, these lectures are needed. 

Washington is, happily enough, not an industrial center ; there are few great 
shops and factories where the working forces can learn much beyond the rudi- 
ments of their trade. The need for efficient workingmen throughout the country 
was never more pronounced than to-day. These workingmen and working 
women need this public school extension work, need these free lectures to the 
people. 

For example, the series of lectures on electricity in New York were followed 
by " men engaged in callings where a knowledge of electricity would prove of 
great value." Increased intelligence and enthusiasm in the workingmen 
resulted. 

SPECIAL FACILITIES IN WASHINGTON. ^ 

With the Congressional Library reading room free to all and the Carnegie 
Library fast increasing its stock of books, a marked decrease in the consumption 
of mediocre novels and a marked rise in the consumption of serious works of 
literature and science may confidently be looked for. If this were the only 
result, the free lectures to the people would amply justify their existence. 

The early closing of the Departments and most business worths; the several 
institutions of learning within the capital's limits upon whose members or facul- 
ties the supervisor could draw ; the great national departments, with their 
earnest and thorough investigations in every realm of the natural sciences ; the 
world-famous collections in the Smithsonian Institute and the Corcoran Art 
Gallery, with both of which institutions we should endeavor to cooperate; a 
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fine public school system, which already has the confidence of Congress and of 
all the residents of the District, so that any extension of the public school in 
the free lectures to the people would be readily received with docile and ex- 
pectant enthusiasm — these, Mr. Secretary, are the elements which loom large for 
success on the horizon line of our suggested voyage into new seas, of endeavor, 
seas that are not wholly uncharted, since the gallant sister ships of New York, 
Yonkers, Cleveland, and others, have sailed over them successfully, bringing 
back each year large cargoes of encouragement, great log books writ full of 
lands of ignorance discovered, claimed, and named with names of knowledge 
and civilization, of culture and citizenship. 

ESTIMATE FOB FIRST YEAB'S COURSE OF 120 LECTURES. 

Lectures to teachers 10 

Lectures to people in the 5 high schools as centers, 22 lectures in each 
center 110 

EXPE?«SES. 

•Halls (in high schools) 

Heating of halls 

Lighting of halls 

Lecturers' fees, at $10 $1,100 

Local inspectors, $1 for each center, generally superintendent of school, 

at $2 , 220 

Janitors' fees, at $1.50 a night 165 

Operator for lantern, experiments, printing expenses 970 

10 lectures to teachers, at $25 250 

Supervisor and clerical help 300 

Total 3, 005 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I just WRiit to Say one word in favor of a school 
nurse. Mr. Stuart says he agrees with me in that. 

Mr. Stuart. You need not argue it. I am in favor of school 
nurses. 

. Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I did not feel that you were against everything 
I argued. I am sure you must agree with everything I said. 

Mr. Stuart. I agree with you on the nurse question. 

The Chairman. Probably he has been convinced, while not agree- 
ing with you in the first instance. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I will submit what is said in Senate Document 
No. 67 in regard to the school nurse. 

The statement referred to is as follows : 

We commend the addition of one district nurse, whose duties shall be 
specifically defined in the appropriation in such words that she shall be de- 
tailed during the school year to act as school nurse. To insure the best results 
from the work of medical inspection, it has been found necessary by other cities, 
notably Philadelphia and New York, to have a corps of school nurses which 
shall cooperate with the inspectors. In New York the board of health found that 
" many of the children from school had received little or no care or attention at 
home, often returning to school in the same or a worse condition than when ex- 
cluded," necessitating their reexclusion and entailing a needless loss of school 
time to the children. To check this economic waste and to get the best results 
from the money paid for medical inspection, as well as to make medical in- 
spection an effective means of protection to the community, a small corps of 
nurses was formed to work with the physicians. 

Each nurse, under the New York regime, visits four schools every day, receiv- 
ing lists of affected children from the medical inspector. The minor cases of 
contagion, such as pediculosis and some skin diseases, she treats herself, under 
the advice of the inspector, without taking the child out of school. The excluded 
cases she visits at the homes, making sure that they have immediate treatment 
(at the dispensary or by the physician of the parents' choice) and that the chil- 
dren are sent back to school as soon as iwssible. 
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By this simple method the children of the community lose the least amount 
of schooling, the medical inspector's work is made to produce the best results, 
and the community is protected from contagious diseases not only by their 
detection, but by their isolation, with immediate and proper treatment. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There is one suggestion I would like to make in 
the way of an amendment. There is a theory that is' often run 
across in the District, that anyone can do anything. We are gradu- 
ally outgrowing that theory, and so we are very anxious to have in 
the bill 9738, where the wording occurs " for one school nurse, $900 
per annum," the specification " for one school nurse who shall hold 
a diploma from a regular school for the training of nurses, $900 per 
annum." 

Mrs. Curtis. You say one school nurse. Of course that means 
white. 

Mr. Stuart. The number of nurses or the location of them is not 
specified. Is it one for each building or district, or what? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. As it is an entirely new subject, I do not think we 
dare suggest, do we, that that should be read as one nurse for each 
district? In New York there are now twelve of these nurses under 
a head nurse, but the beginning in New York was as follows: The 
president of the board of education and the president of the board of 
health were invited down to dinner at the Nurses' Settlement, and 
there the suggestion was made to them that a school nurse would be 
a very good thing, and if the supplies would be given by the presi- 
dent of the board of health and the schools would be assigned by the 
president of the board of education, the Nurses' Settlement (which is 
supported by private munificence) would be willing to supply the 
services of one school nurse for the schools in that congested district 
around and about the Nurses' Settlement. 

This suggestion was acted upon, and for three months, or for two 
months, or for one month, that nurse did the work. The value of 
the work was then seen. The board of apportionment took up the 
matter, which had never been tried in this country before — it was a 
matter that had been tried in England, under the London Nursing 
Society — so it was put up in that volunteer way at first, just as we 
suggested when we introduced our child-labor bill last year that it 
should be first carried out as a matter of experiment by our volunteers. 
That nurse. Miss Lena Rogers, is now the supervising nurse of New 
York, and there are twelve nurses assigned to the dififerent schools. 

Mr. Stuart. That is more supervision. 

Mr. Greene. I was thinking of that. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Mcdical inspection is not professional teaching 
supervision at all. School nurse and medical inspection are special 
branches, each with a special head of department in New York. 

Mr. Greene. It is supervision. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Ycs; supervision of a special head of department 
for a special subject set of teachers, like cooking, kindergarten, etc. 
We have never spoken against professional supervision. We believe 
in the supervision of a building. I want to make that plain. We 
believe in the supervision of a building by its principal, and of 
special studies by the director of special studies. 

Mrs. Curtis. Will you bring out the fact that four of those nurses 
are colored nurses — graduate nurses — ^graduated under my husband? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. In New York? 

Mrs. Curtis. Yes. Your schools are mixed schools, but the teach- 
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ers report colored children that are out, and they are sent to those 
homes. 

Mr. Stuart. May I ask the number of those nurses? Because 
there are 11 medical inspectors, and I thought possibly they might 
have a serious time over the possession of that nurse. 

The Chairman. That depends on the nurse. [Laughter.] 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. I would like to suggest that the parts of the sec- 
tion in the first Goulden bill, 9729, which deal with the school nurse, 
would be a good amendment to the bill 97«S8 in that line. I know 
our committees indorsed that section, and it was afterwards cut out 
in the second bill. At least we could not find it in the second bill. 
I think there it is suggested that all records should be sent to the 
nurse. If we have that, and have a copy of the records, we can show 
how much need there is for the nurse in keeping the children in 
school, because they are now excluded, or should be excluded for cer- 
tain definite things which can be treated in the school, if there is a 
school nurse to do it. 

I append an extract from the Board of Trade's report of 1905 on 
this -question : 

DB. D. PERCY HICKLING'S REPORT IN THE BOARD OF TRADE REPORT TO CONGRESS, 1905. 

The medical inspection of schools, which has been in active operation since 
September, 1903, has been a great help to the schools as well as a protection to 
each child who attends the public schools in the District of Columbia. It is 
seldom that a new work of such magnitude, especially where so many and 
varied interests are to be subserved, is begun so harmoniously and with such 
good results. During the first year 10,262 children have been temporarily ex- 
cluded from the public schools, 599 of whom were excluded on account of the 
child either having been exposed or actually infected with some contagious 
disease, which would have endangered the health of the other scholars. 

There is a great need for more inspectors, so that each building may be 
visited at least once each day by a medical inspector. I would recommend 
that the. Board of Trade do all in its power to aid in this important matter. 
Visiting nurses in the public schools of New York City have proven to be of 
great assistance to the medical inspectors, and have rendered eflicient service 
to the community by seeing that a pupil who has been temporarily excluded 
from the schools by a medical inspector receives prompt and proper care, thus 
aiding materially the time in which the children are kept from school. It was 
also found that a number of parents were indifferent to the physical condi- 
tion of their children unless actually sick in bed, and were not willing to pre- 
vent the spread of any minor contagious disease from which their children 
were afflicted. In these cases the visiting nurses would render efficient and 
valuable service. 

The other point I want to bring out, and that is the fourth point of 
our contention, is the necessity and desire for publicity in every detail 
of public school administration. 

In Philadelphia the wording of the councils is as follows : 

Provided^ That no warrant be drawn against this appropriation [that is, the 
school appropriation] unless every meeting of the board of education and of its 
committees be open to the public. 

We think that a very good and wise provision for the protection of 
the school board itself — for the calming of public opinion. 

Mr. Greene. Would there be no exception on account of executive 
business? I mean in considering charges against a teacher or anj^- 
thing of that kind ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. There is no exemption in the law. The school 
board naturally meets, either sectionwise or altogether, in private 
conclave from time to time, but that is not an official meeting or a 
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I'egular meeting, because no official action may be had and no vote 
may be taken. The vote must be in public. That does not mean at 
all — as no common-sense system would suggest it should mean-^that 
there can be no private discussion to arrive at any conclusion, but that 
the vote shall be public. For example, in one of those cases I handed 
in this morning the teacher is said to have gone to the seven members 
of the board oi education to ask why the promotion did not come to 
her, and the seven members each said, " I have not the slightest idea. 
T voted for you ; " and to the seventh the teacher said, " That is very 
strange; when seven members out of a board of seven voted for me 
and I did not get the promotion." Of course the matter of fact was, 
I suppose, that they had forgotten just how they did vote. 

The Chairman. That seems to be the fault of the memory more 
than the system. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That is a very general fault in the District. I 
think it has been, perhaps, brought out before this committee. 

Doctor Fardon. Are there ladies on that board, also? I want to 
know whether they were as bad as the gentlemen. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Not neccssarily bad. The ladies may have voted 
for him or her, whichever it happened to be. The aunt of that un- 
successful candidate is now in the room. 

The Chairman. Personally, I see no good reason why the deliber- 
ations of the board or the deliberations of the subcommittees should 
not be published, except, as Mr. Greene suggests, in a case where the 
ehararacter of a teacher is attacked and where the testimonj'^ that 
might be submitted would be of such a character as, if it was not 
proved, even the fact of its having been submitted might be a stain 
upon that man's honor in the future. Was not that your idea, Mr. 
Greene ? 

Mr. Greene. Yes, sir. It is like the United States Senate; that 
has executive sessions to do executive business, and they ought to have. 

The Chairman. Of course we might say that all our criminal 
process in our criminal courts is open to the public, whether it takes 
away a man's character or not, or whether it scandalizes or not, though 
of course some cases are submitted to a master rather than that such 
scandal should become public property, as it is deemed that is not a 
good thing for the effect it might have upon the morals of the com- 
munity at large. Therefore I should think in those cases it would be 
wise that the hearing should be held in executive session, and after 
the matter had been discussed in executive session, then the action of 
the committee or subcommittee, which would make its report, could 
be voted upon in the general committee. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That last suggestion might prove satisfactory. 

Doctor Fardon. I was going to remark that I do not think it wise 
to put in such a provision in regard to a committee. It would be all 
right in regard to the board itself, for very likely those delicate ques- 
tions, which should not come to the public ear until they are decided 
by the general committee, would be investigated by a subcommittee 
appointed by the general committee, the same as you are sitting here 
as members of a subcommittee of your committee. I think it wise to 
strike out that all meetings of committees should be open to the public, 
because that subcommittee would make their report to the general 
committee, and then it would be time enough for the public to hear 
of the findings of the special committee. 
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Mr. Greene. I think we can arrive at some plan which will be 
satisfactory. 
Mrs. GiTTERMAN. May I say a word there which I think very im- 

Eortant in behalf of the teachers ? There is not a teacher to whom I 
ave spoken about this matter who has not begged for publicity where 
character or appointment was to be discussed. There is not a teacher 
who has not said that publicity would harm no one, because justice 
would be assured, and private* meetings, meetings in camera, of a 
committee are never kept secret. 

A matter that is decided in private is never decided if it is a mat- 
ter in which the public takes an interest. On the whole I think the 
newspapers of the country can be trusted not to publish anything 
which may be detrimental to an innocent person ; and particularly, ii 
you take the teachers, I think they will tell you that they are perfectly 
willing, that they are anxious, to stand by the suggestion made in 
that bill — 9738 — that all meetings, both of the board and of the com- 
mittees, should be open to the public, and that no official action, there- 
fore, should be taken except at open meetings. In regard to Doctor 
Fardon's suggestion that there should be nothing about the commit- 
tee meetings being open, there are three suggestions before you now. 

The Chairman. I think you misunderstood me, Mrs. Gitterman. 
My idea was that the committee meetings and the general meetings 
of the board should be public when any official action was taken, but 
that a subcommittee would not be obliged, if they were considering 
a matter which might cause scandal, to have a public meeting. There 
were some objections raised to the testimony that was given here by 
a certain gentleman who attacked the M Street High School. The 
subcommittee might, in their judgment, see fit to consider such things, 
not taking action on it, in their executive meeting. 

Mrs. Gitterman. If you can safeguard it in that way, I think the 
teachers would be satisfied. 

Doctor Fardon. That is what I meant. 

The Chairman. They could consider it in private, and if they 
thought they should not be forced to allow any outside people except 
those who were interested to be present at such a meeting that might 
give unnecessary scandal they could exclude them. That was my 
idea — not that the subcommittee meetings should be private meetings 
any more than that the general meetings of the school board should 
be private. That was my idea^, and I think Mr. Greene is of the same 
opinion. 

Mrs. Gitterma:5^. If you decide upon that, may I ask if there 
would be a specific provision, as there is in Minneapolis or one of the 
western cities — I can find that letter and similar letters and turn them 
over to you and you will notice from the date (1904) that they were 
not gotten up for this occasion — that at such a meeting, to consider the 
matter the teacher and those whom she may suggest may have the 
right to be present, if a teacher's character is in question. 

Philadelphia, July 13, 1904. 
Mr. A. S. Gitterman, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Sir: A proviso attached to the ordinance of city councils making the 
appropriations for the public schools of Philadelphia is worded as follows : 

" That no warrant shall be drawn against this appropriation unless the meet- 
ings of the board and its committees shall be open to the public." 
Very respectfully, 

Edward Brooks, 
Superintendent Public Schools, 
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November 17, 1904. 
Mrs. Alice Gittebman, Washington, D. C. 

My Deab Mrs. Gitterman : The meetings of the board of education are open 
to the public, as are also its committee meetings. An exception is made, how- 
ever, in case of a special meeting at which is considered each year the reap- 
pointment of teachers. Any teacher who is in question is allowed to be present 
with any of her friends, but the general public would not be admitted. Occa- 
sionally, when some matters of importance come up which it would not be well 
to have discussed in the papers, the boaM may go into executive session. 
Yours, very truly, 

C. M. Jordan. 



Mason Street, November IJi^ 190^. 
Mrs. Alice Gitterman, Washington, D, C. 

Dear Madam : Replying to your letter of the 11th instant, I have to say that 
the meetings of the school board are open to the public except when that board 
votes to go into executive session and this occurs very rarely, possibly not at all 
during the entire year. The meetings of the subcommittees of the board are 
not open to the public and they never have been open to the public. 
Yours, very truly, 

George H. Conley, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 



November 14, 1904. 
Mrs. Alice Gitterman, 

President PuUic Educational Association, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Madam : In reply to your letter of November 3 1, concerning organiza- 
tion of the board of education, the board of education of Chicago consists of 21 
members ,who are appointed by the mayor, with the consent of the city council, 
for a term of three years, 7 being, appointed each succeeding year. The members 
serve without compensation. 

Sincerely, E. G. Coom:y, 

Superintendent of Schools. 



November 15, 1904. 
Mrs. John M. Gitterman, 

President Public Educational Association, 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. Gitterman: Your favor of November 11, making inquiries con- 
cerning the meetings of our board of education, is received. The board meet- 
ings are open to the public. The committee meetings usually are not. I will 
send you under another cover a copy of our Handbook of the Board of Educa- 
tion, which will give you the rules governing every department of the public 
schools. 

Trusting this will be of interest to you and contains the information you 
desire, I am, ^ 

Yours, very truly,. Edwin F. Moulton, 

Superintendent of Instruction. 



St. Louis, November 16, 1904- 

Mrs. John M. Gitterman, 

A. M, President Public Education Association, 

201 Second Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
Dear Madam : Replying to your favor of the 12th instant, allow me to say 
that the regular meetings of the board of education and all of its committees, ex- 
cept the committee on instruction, are public meetings according to usage. 
Very respectfully, 

F. Louis SOLDAW, 

Superintendent. 
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Indianapolis, Ind., November 14, 190^. 
My Dear Madam : Our school-board meetings are open to the public. Our 
committee meetings are held in executive session. 

Very truly, yours, C. N. Kendall, 

Superintendent of Schools. 
Mrs. John Milton Gitterman, 

Public Education Association, Washington, D, C. 



Chicago, III., Novernber 17, 1904, 
Mrs. Alice Gittebman, 

Public Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
Deab Madam : The meetings of the board of education in Chicago are open 
to the public, as well as the meetings of all committees. There is, I believe, no 
provision in law requiring open meetings. 

The members of the board do not receive salaries. 

Sincerely, B. G. Cooley, 

Superintendent of Schools. 



Department of Education, 
City of New York, November I4, 1904' 
Dear Madam : Your letter of November 12, in which you ask whether there is 
a requirement of law that the meetings of the board of education shall be open 
to the public, received careful consideration. 

In reply I beg leave to say that I know of no law which makes this necessary, 
but precedent has long been in favor of this course. The board of education 
meets in open session regularly. They sometimes retire into executive session 
to discuss evidence against a teacher for gross misconduct or something of that 
sort. They generally come out of executive session after the discussion a/nd 
vote for the resolution openly. 

There is, of course, a provision of law, sections 1545 and 1546 of the charter, 
which makes the records public. These sections are inclosed. Furthermore, 
the law guarantees to a teacher the right of counsel in trials, so that star- 
chamber proceedings are absolutely impossible. There never has been any 
endeavor on the part of the board of education to transact important business 
in secret. The executive discussions are resorted to chiefly to save the reputa- 
tion of some one and to keep from the press evidence against moral character 
which would reflect upon the teaching body as a whole. As far as I know there 
never has been any allegation of unfairness. 

Respectfully, yours, William H. Maxwell, 

City Superintendent. 
Mrs. John M. Gitterman, 

Public Education Association, Washington, D. C. 



The Chairman. If you will submit your questions to the commit- 
tee, as far as that is concerned, they will be considered. 

Mrs. Gitterman. The matter of publicity would then leave only 
these two points: First, the details of the expenditure of public 
moneys. We are, as I say, singularly fortunate, no doubt, at present 
in the standing of school-board members, but the schools are at pres- 
ent appropriated for in this way : There are some specific appropria- 
tions made for specific purposes, and there are many people inter- 
ested in knowing how the appropriations for those specific purposes 
have gone. That interest is very natural and very general, and if 
public expenditures and their details should be open in any school 
system they should be open in this school system, because while it is 
paid for half by the taxes of the District, it is also paid for half by 
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everyone who smokes, everyone who drinks, everyone who has ever 
paid a penny of duty coming back from Europe, everyone who has 
ever paid an inheritance tax ; so that throughout the country every- 
one who has paid any Federal tax of any kind has contributed to the 
specific appropriation for a specific school purpose in the District of 
Columbia. 

Now, there are many cases where there is a perfectly proper inter- 
est in a specific appropriation, and it is very necessary, I think, that 
there should be some provision whereby all expenaitures, and es- 
pecially specific appropriations which are to be applied to specific 
purposes, should be open to inspection. 

Then, secondly, the names of teachers and their addresses. Those 
are printed twice a year in New York. There comes in again the 
question, which naturally would not arise under this board but which 
might arise very easily if we were not so fortunate in the standing of 
our present board, as to whether you have so many salaries actually 
assigned at such and such a moment, or even if you have the specific 
ones, the pay rolls, as in many other cases, go up to the auditor with- 
out any addresses. There is scarcely any verification of the names 
possible. The people interested do not know which teachers receive 
certain salaries, or whether there are so many teachers on the rolls 
at any given moment receiving such salaries or receiving salaries 
generally given in the system as the appropriation bill provides for. 

An interest in having the names of teachers and their addresses 
printed is, therefore, a perfectly legitimate one to the public. For 
example, there is no more disgrace and inconvenience to the teachers 
to be on a printed list of teachers than there is to druggists or doctors 
to be on a printed list, which we could get in a medical directory, for 
instance, or a printed list of dry-goods houses, which we could get 
very easily, and all that. 

The suggestion has been made, I think from oflScial sources, that 
the people who represent book concerns would be able to get to the 
teacher. There are two sides to that. One is that they get to her 
anyway, according to the teacher's statements, and secondly, that it 
is perhaps the right of the teacher to know what books have been 
printed along the line of her work and in which she would perhaps 
be interested to the extent of having the c>atalogiies and receiving 
advance notices and knowing what was going on in the educational 
publishing world. Then the necessity for an eligible list that shall 
be public is apparent. 

The Chairman. It also might be a little hard on the book agent if 
he did not know where to find legitimate prey, might it not? 
[Laughter.] 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. That, I believe, is made up in special cases here 
by special permission to enter the school, given to special book agents 
at certain times. 

Mr. Stuart. No ; they are barred out. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Somc of the teachers say they come to the build- 
ings and claim special permission. 

Mr. Stuart. If they do, they do it contrary to law. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. It sccms very necessary that the teacher should 
be able to keep abreast of the educational publications. 

Then the necessity for eligible lists being open to inspection, I do 
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not need to dwell upon. I think this whole matter of publicity 
should be the a b c of school administration, and with that I want 
to thank you very^ much for your extraordinary patience, and to 
assure you if I had had more time to get my matter condensed I 
should not have taken quite so long. 

I would like to show, as an exhibit, this book, showing that the lists 
of District of Columbia teachers have been printed, with their ad- 
dresses, where they were assigned, what their salaries were, from what 
State, the date of their first appointment, and all other subjects which 
were legitimately interesting to people. They used to be printed. I do 
not think this book I have here was the last time they were printed 
at all. This is the first report of the board of public schools, 1874- 
75. I think it is only in the last five years that the teachers' names 
and addresses have not been obtainable by people. Some time ago, 
for instance, the high school people could buy lists of their teachers 
and lists of the pupils as a memorial of the school, etc., so that we 
are not asking for anything unusual in other cities nor asking for any- 
thing unknown in this District before. 

I submit some papers from the committee on school reorganization 
of the Public Education Association, a committee of which the 
learned Doctor Klemm, of the United States Bureau of Education, a 
long-time local taxpayer, is chairman. 

Thank you, very much. 

The Chairman. Doctor Stuart, do you care about proceeding this 
evening, or would you prefer, as your entire half hour has been con- 
sumed, to go on at 10.30 on Monday morning? I think the committee 
could convene for half an hour for that purpose. 

Mr. Stuart. I should be glad to take that time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Greene. I think the Doctor would be entitled to more than 
half an hour. 

The Chairman. Our experience is that the time is not adhered to. 

Mr. Stuart. I would not take half an hour, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Would you prefer to go on on Monday ? 

Mr. Stuart. I really have no choice. I would like to say some 
things in answer to Mr. Greene's questions as to expense. I want to 
say a little about examinations and about high schools. 

The Chairman. One of the reasons I would like to postpone it until 
Monday would be that I- want to have the data which you promised 
me in regard to the number of school principals receiving the amount 
that they receive. 

Mr. Stuart. Yes ; I can get that out by Monday. 

The Chairman. Then I would also like to have from Mrs. Gitter- 
man the figures which she has promised me in connection with show- 
ing that the system, under her proposed method of the school prin- 
cipals becoming the unit, the expense would be less than the present 
system. That might perhaps be interesting and I think would be 
very instructive to the committee if we could have that point settled. 
Do you not think so, Mr. Gi'eene ? 

Mr. Greene. I supposed her suggestion on that would be what she 
thought would accomplish the same result, or a good result. 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. N^o ; a bettter result, educationally^, because the 
supervisor who is in the building has a better educational influence 
than a supervisor who, if what we heard in this room is the rule or 
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anything like the rule, when the schools begin on September 18, does 
not get into a teacher's school until the 16th of February. 

]SC Stuabt. That is, of course, not the rule. 

The Chaibman. Will it be convenient for you to come here on Mon- 
day at half past 10 ? 

Sir. Stuabt. I am not asking for that at all. I am perfectly will- 
ing to close the hearing, if it is to be closed, but I would like to have 
the privilege of my time at the last. If this is the end I will take 
fifteen minutes or ten minutes and stop and submit everything else 
in writing, or give the committee information in executive session at 
any time. 

Mr. Gbeene. I think we had better let it go over until Monday, 
and if we want to ask the Doctor any questions we can do so, instead 
of taking it up now. 

The Chaibman. Then the committee will adjourn until 10.30 on 
Monday morning. 

The subcommittee (at 6.16 o'clock p. m.) adjourned until Monday, 
March 12, 1906, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. 



subcommittee on the .distbict of columbia. 

House of Kepbesentatives, 

Tuesday^ March IS, 1906. 
The subcommittee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., pursuant to adjourn- 
ment, Hon. Edward De V. Morrell f chairman) in the chair. 

Mr. MoBBELL. The committee will come to order. Before hearing 
Doctor Stuart, I believe that Mrs. Curtis wanted to say a few words 
in relation to the subject-matter of the bills. 

STATEMENT OF MES. A. U. GTIETIS. 

I have been appointed by the entire colored community to be their 
spokesman here as to their attitude concerning the different bills now 
before you. They have asked me to bring out certain points which 
they wish to impress upon you. 

In the Goulden bill we have the superintendent of buildings and 
supplies. They felt that if that appointment was made it would 
mean to us this : That we would have a man who would directly hold 
himself responsible to the board of education as to the condition of 
our school buildings. It has been known that in the last two years 
appropriation has been made for the improvement of old schoolhouses, 
and that, under the superintendent of buildings, has not been done, as 
his time has been too fully occupied in other things. 

Mr. MoBBELL. Might I ask you there, was the money specifically 
appropriated for this purpose? 

Mrs. CuBTis. Yes; and it had to go back into the United States 
Treasury because it was not used within the time allotted. 

I was just going to bring that out. The money was appropriated 
to put into the buildings slate or stone stairs — ^in five buildings, two 
of which were colored, the Cook building, built in 1870, and the Ran- 
dall building, built in 1872. These buildings are three stories high. 
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and the children, who average the age of 8 and 10, are situated upon 
the third floor. The stairways of these buildings are entirely of 
wood, supported by wooden pillars, and it was ordered by Congress 
when they appropriated this money that slate or stone stairways, 
with iron supports, should replace them. The superintendent of 
buildings did not reach that and the money went back into the Treas- 
ury, as money which is not used within the allotted time has got to 
return to the source from which it comes. 

Our attitude concerning the Olcott bill. We wished to indorse the 
nurse. The colored people asked me to impress upon you the subject 
of this. We w^arit medical inspectors. 

Mr. MoRRELL. There would. have to be two appointed — one for the 
white schools and one for the colored schools. 

Mrs. Curtis. Yes, sir; but I was going to come to that, and why 
wfe thought it was necessary. When the medical inspector comes to 
a school and finds a child absent, he does not go to the home of that 
child to see what its condition is; but it will be the duty of these peo- 
ple, as it is the duty of the nurses that we have in New York and Chi- 
cago and in my own city, San Francisco — visiting nurses — whose duty 
it IS to visit the homes and see the surroundings, and then report to 
the medical inspector as to the conditions, how she found the sur- 
roundings, and the condition of the child. I am only speaking of 
where we have colored nurses in connection with these boards. We 
have colored nurses in Chicago and New York. 

We desire that these nurses shall have diplomas from a school that 
is recognized, and that their standard shall be the standard of all 
nurses. 

As to the Foster bill, it was said here onc^ or twice that I had re- 
ferred to the question as that I wanted the colored superintendent to 
have jurisdiction over colored schools. I will not emphasize that 
too much, because of this : If the law was defined as to the standard, 
we would not have the friction that we are now having. Why I 
insist upon that is this, that the conditions immediately apply to him, 
and he would be answerable to the superintendent as to all matters. 
At the present time the colored people can not understand how it is 
that courses of lectures are given under the school department in 
which the colored teachers are ignored. Now, I will bring that out 
very fully by this : 

Mr. Tomlinson gave music instructions at the Franklin School, and 
the colored teachers wished to attend those lectures, and they applied 
through their acting director, Mr. Layton, and received notice that 
these were for whites only, and they were barred; but they were 
told if they could get 150 teachers who would attend these lectures 
they could be arranged for the colored. We could not obtain that 
number, and the teachers who wanted to carry on uniform work in 
both music and other departments were barred from this. If we 
have the dual system, which is referred to here, we feel that lectures 
would be given first to the white and second to the colored. 

Mr. Greene. Which bill was that ? 

Mrs. Curtis. The Foster bill. I was asked by the teachers in the 
Armstrong Manual Training School to impress upon you one thing — 
that they have nothing but the highest commendation to say in behalf 
of the director of manual training. He had always worked in uni- 
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son with them, and they felt that there was no friction in that matter 
concerning them, and they wished me to impress upon you that fact. 

Then we come to the question of what was on last Saturday injected 
here. A page taken from the book was. asked by you to be put into 
these hearings. The colored people have asked of you to expunge 
that from the record. If it is not, I would like to have this put in 
evidence, as to how we feel in regard to these pages, 187 and 188 
[indicating document]. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You mean the pages 

Mrs. Curtis. That Mr. Hughes submitted to you. We claim that 
that is a corpse — is a dead issue. It was cut out by the action of the 
board of education, not by any one member. It had to be acted upon 
by seven members. He has sent it to you as a living issue, and we 
object to having a corpse thrust upon Congress as a living issue, and 
we submit this to you. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Of course, all the testimony will be reviewed by the 
committee and what is not germane to the subject will, as far as I 
know, be stricken out. 

Mrs. Curtis. But we do not wish to have on record the director of 
high schools' opinion of our colored children without having on record 
the contradictory evidence also. After the hearing they had, Mr. 
Hendricks told me that if he found that there was no foundation in 
what had been said that he would ask to have his remarks stricken 
out; and may I ask that before the matter is settled you will get Mf. 
Hendricks's opinion ? At the meeting held last Saturday the colored 
people also wanted me to impress upon you that the service rendered 
to them by the superintendent has been satisfactory, but we will not 
always have that present superintendent with us, and for that reason 
we wished the status of the colored superintendent defined more fully. 

Mrs. Murray. May I be heard in regard to the dual system that 
obtains now? 

Mr. MoRRELL. The committee will be glad to hear you for a limited 
space, but it was understood the hearings had practically closed on 
last Saturday and that the morning hour to-day was to be devoted 
to any remarks that Doctor Stuart, the superintendent of schools, 
desired to make on the subject of the bills and on the questions that 
have been brought up during the hearings. How much time would 
you like to speak? 

Mrs. Murray. Perhaps three minutes. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Proceed. 

Mrs. Murray. In regard to the kindergarten department, with 
which I have been in close touch during the past ten years, the super- 
visor of that work went into the teachers' meeting, a joint meeting 
of white and colored teachers, some years ago and said to the teach- 
ers that she had tickets for sale for lectures to be given by Miss Blow. 
She made the announcement, and as soon as the teachers' meeting was 
over the secretary of the colored teachers went to her and asked for 
tickets. She evaded the question at that time and said that she had 
not the tickets with her. At the next meeting she announced that she 
had the tickets for Miss Blow's lecture, but that they were only avail- 
able for the teachers of the first nine di\dsions. Of course, the colored 
teachers were very much hurt. 

They felt it very keenly and they came to me for this reason, Mr. 
Chairman, that out of the 33 kindergarten teachers I have promoted 
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the training of 25 of them and naturally they come to me with their 
joys and their sorrows; and I said to them, " Why did you not get 
up and walk out when that insult was offered you? " and they said 
'' We felt like it, but we did not know how it would affect our 
positions." 

Then I said, ''^Why do you not conmiunicate with the colored super- 
intendent about the matter ? " and they said they would. 

On another occasion the director of the kindergartens came into a 
joint meeting and said that she had just returned from the interna- 
tional meeting in Boston, and that she had gained some new ideas 
there which she wanted the opinions of the other teachers in regard 
to, and introducing it into the public kindergarten, and she then and 
there selected a committee to meet her, 6 white teachers, ignoring 
her colored teachers entirely. They felt again hurt over the matter 
and took it to the colored superintendent. He asked the teacher who 
brought the matter to him to put it in writing, which she did. 
It was submitted, I suppose, to Doctor Stuart or to the board of 
education. At any rate two days prior to this meeting for the dis- 
cussion of these matters of the white teachers, an invitation was 
sent to two of the colored teachers. 

Now, it is not the fact that two of the colored teachers finally got 
there, but it is the fact of the attitude toward the colored teachers. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Before asking you. Doctor Stuart, to address the com- 
mittee, there is one other matter I would like to mention. At the last 
hearing the committee requested Mrs. Gitterman to furnish it with 
some figures to show how the system that she suggested w^ould be 
more economical than the one at present in vogue, and she informs 
me this morning that she will have to have certain data so as to work 
out those figures, and I will be very much obliged to you if you will 
furnish her with whatever she desires in that regard, and also if the 
president of the board of education, who I believe is here this morn- 
ing, will furnish Mrs. Gitterman with any data that she may require. 

Mr. Gordon. If Mrs. Gitterman will specifically state what she 
wants, we will be delighted to furnish her with anything. Of course 
we do not turn over our entire record to anyone. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Certainly not. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I would like an advance copy of the last school 
report. I desire in addition only what is needed to make the report 
on economy of proposed administration which this committee asked 
me to make. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That of course would not be expected and would not 
be desirable. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I think the Engineer Commissioner has some of 
the data. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I will communicate with the Engineer Commis- 
sioner. 

Mrs. Gitterman. How soon will you want my report? 

Mr. Morrell. As soon as possible after you get the figures. 

Mrs. Gitterman. I will let you know the day I receive the data. 

Mr. Morrell. If we have time before the session of the committee 
closes, I will be glad to have the opinions of any present who desire 
to address the committee upon the subject of a compulsory education 
bill, and also the child labor bill, if they see fit. 

The committee awaits your pleasure, Doctor Stuart, 
s D 0—06 21 
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STATEMENT OF DB. ALEXANDEE T. STUAET, STTFEEINTENDENT 

OF SCHOOLS. 

I want to speak first in reply to the question of Mr. Greene as to 
cost. The apparently excessive cost of our public school system here 
clearly does not lie in the amount paid for teachers' salaries. We 
have submitted much data bearing upon that subject, and will submit 
more. I am not sure but what that is conceded. When I got home 
late Saturday afternoon from this hearing, I found in my parlor 
one of the men to whom I referred in my talk about supervision, a 
man who was drafted from Washington last summer to the superin- 
tetidency of one of the smaller cities of New York. He said " I have 
come to get twelve of your teachers." Now, that suggests, Mr. Chair- 
man, what has been repeatedly said, that our teachers are ^oing to 
the highest bidder, and I want to emphasize the fact that this is not 
only true of the high school teachers and manual training school 
teachers,' but our grade and normal school teachers. There is not one 
teacher in the white normal school to-day — I measure my words, not 
one — who has not had an offer to go elsewhere at a higher rate of 
pay. A number of our graded school teachers have also oeen put up 
to the highest bidder. So I say the apparently excessive cost is not 
in the salaries of the teachers. 

I will pass from that point. It is not in the supervision. I took 
a little time on Saturday morning to show that the cost of supervision 
proposed by all the other bills under discussion was much gi-eater 
than that proposed by the Babcock bill, and I want to say in passing 
that it is a tribute to the intelligence and generosity of the two Kep- 
resentatives in Congress who have framed these bills that they have 
so generously provided for that important feature of school manage- 
ment. I now submit the statement which was requested by the chair^ 
man, showing that the present plan of supervision by groups of build- 
ings, in view of the large number of small buildings in this District, 
is the economical method. We have, outside of the high schools and 
manual-training schools — I think this is in print — and normal schools, 
124 buildings occupied by the District for school purposes, as follows : 
One of 20 rooms, 1 of 18 rooms, 1 of 16 rooms, 2 of 14 rooms, IG of 12 
rooms, 4 of 10 rooms, 1 of 9 rooms, 72 of 8 rooms, 2 of 6 rooms, 17 of 4 
rooms, 3 of 2 rooms, 4 of 1 room. 

There are 98 buildings of 8 rooms and above. Out of the 124 there 
are 26 buildings smaller than 8 rooms. Now, to supply 75 of these 
larger buildings with class teachers, buildings of 8 roonis and above, 
at the pay of the eighth-grade teacher contemplated in any of the 
bills, would cost $71,250. 

To supply 11 seventh-grade class teachers in buildings of 8 rooms 
which now have a principal of the seventh grade would cost $8,800. 

Correspondingly, to supplv 9 sixth-grade class teachers would cost 
$7,200, and to supply 3 fifth-grade class teachers in buildings of 8 
rooms would cost $2,400, making a total of $89,650 for these teachers 
to take tiie places of the class teachers who might be promoted into 
full-fledged principals of these comparatively small buildings. That 
would leave 26 •building of less than 8 rooms, scattered throughout 
the whole suburban territory of the District, without supervision, and 
it would make it necesary to provide for the supervision of these 26 
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scattered buildings of from 1 to 6 rooms by some system of group 
supervision. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You have neglected to deduct there, Doctor, the sal- 
aries of the assistant school principals, and also the additional amount 
which these eighth-grade teachers now get if acting as school prin- 
cipals. 

Mr. Stuart. I am coming to that, Mr. Chairman. That is just my 
first proposition. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I thought you were about to leave that. 

Mr. Stuart. Oh, no. The excess over grade pay now paid to 98 
principals of buildings of 8 rooms and above is $10,400, the grade 
pay in the eighth grade being $950. 

The amount paid to 20 assistants to principals — I find their number 
is 20, instead of 23— is $11,450. This makes $21,850 available to be 
applied to reducing this $89,650, which leaves $67,800. That is the 
point, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that you had in mind. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stuart. Now, the estimated additional cost of independent 
principals in 98 buildings on an average salary of $1,800, which is a 
small average for buildings running from 8 to 20 rooms, would be 
$72,990, making a total cost for salaries of independent principals 
and class teachers in 98 buildings of 8 rooms and above $140,790. 

To offset that — this is an excess, you understand, over present con- 
ditions — the excess of cost of 13 supervising principals under the 
Babcock bill over present salaries next year would be $3,250. 

The excess of cost of 98 principals of buildings under the Babcock 
bill over present salaries would be, next year, $33,500. You will see 
how much more generously, apparent^, the principals of buildings 
are provided for, relatively, than the supervising principals in the 
Babcock bill. 

The excess of cost, then, in the Babcock bill of 13 supervising 
principals and of 98 principals of buildings is $36,750, which, being 
deducted from the $140,790, leaves a greater excess of cost of providing 
independent principals and clas^ teachers for 98 buildings, as pro- 
posed, over the cost of the present system of $104,040. I said the 
other day that it would cost $100,000. 

This leaves 26 buildings, ranging from 1 to 6 rooms, scattered 
throughout the suburban divisions, which would have to be supervised 
by the group principals. The fact that we have this multitude of 
small buildings, however they came to be, and however objectionable 
a feature they may be in the minds of some, is an argument for the 
present system of supervision, as there are so many of them which are 
so small that the headship of them should not be erected into an inde- 
pendent principalship. 

It is the question between employing 13, or what is better 24, as in 
the Foster, CuUom, Piatt, Gallinger, and Goulden bills, and the 
wiping out of the 13 and erecting in their place, at great expense 
and with less concentration and efficiency, 98 independent principals. 
I say that carries out my statement of the other day that it would 
cost $100,000. I want to say in that connection, however, that the 
Babcock bill we think most generously provides for that woman about 
whom I can never say too much good, at the head of these small 
buildings, by giving her a living salary, although she is not to be 
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vested fully with independent supervisory powers, because of the 
added expense. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You are referring now to the assistant superin- 
tendent ? 

Mr. Stuart. No, no, no ; those people who are called head teachers, 
and who are now called principals; the women that I like to speak 
of as the " salt of the earth." 

Once more, in replv to the question of Mr. Greene, the apparently 
great cost of the public school system of the District of Columbia 
not being accounted for by its excessive pay for teachers, or by the 
excessive cost of supervision, is in part accounted for by the exten- 
sion of the high school system. Therein I think I agree with every- 
body who has taken an understanding view of the matter of the exten- 
sion of the high school system. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, Mr. Chairman, in making answer to the charge that 
this was an expensive municipality, called attention to the fact that 
the city of Washington was laid out upon broad lines, with the 
widest streets, perhaps, universally, of any city in the world, extend- 
ing out into the suburbs through a hilly country. That city was 
planned, as you know, by the great French engineer, and it was 
planned on such a grand scale, and set down in the midst of a wilder- 
ness, as to be the butt of ridicule for half a century of the writers 
across the water, and indeed of our own people, including the wives 
of the Presidents of the United States. 

I say that the city of Washington was planned on such a glorious 
scale as to be the sport of those who wrote about it. What has been 
the result? Nobody has regretted the grandeur of the scale upon 
which the capital city was planned, but it has placed upon the 
shoulders of the municipality and of Congress an enormous burden 
of expense. Now, I wish to make the same statement in regard to 
the scope, in regard to the prophetic provision, made for the high 
school system in this District. It was not planned by L'Enfant, but 
it was planned by and with the consent of Congress at every step, 
with such a scope, and with such an outlook into the future, as to 
necessarily make it ar burden to maintain. I mean by that that our 
present high school system provides everything that is to be desired 
as to its ground plan. Noblesse oblige. 

If it is an obligation put upon future generations by the magnijEicent 
outlook of L'Enfant to take care of this capital city, the nobility of 
the plan of the high school system in this city iijiplies another obliga- 
tion, and we are facing it to-day. 

I have said that the noble plan of the District, away back in 1800, 
was so great in its scope as to imply an obligation upon future genera- 
tions to take care of it, and I have said that the great plan of the high 
school system in this District is just as comprehensive as the L'Enfant 
plan of the city itself, and that that plan was prophetic, and it is a 
system which can be built on for fifty years without very materially 
increasing the expense. 

What does that high school consist of ? There is not another city 
in the wide world that has the complete High school system in all its 
parts. I have in my hand a paper by Thomas M. Balliott, the dean 
of the New York University School of Pedagogy, an authority upon 
the high school of the future. He describes the high school of the 
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future. He describes the high school of the future in this way. He 
says that up to comparatively recent years there have been only two 
types of high school, known as the classical and the English high 
school. To-day the public high school is developing in three direc- 
tions, and is evolving three types of public secondary schools. 

Now, what are they ? We find them in Washington. First, there 
is the type which combines the courses of the classical and English 
high schools, and which has thus far not received a distinctive name, 
but which might perhaps be called the literary high school — academic 
classes. Have we got it? We have. Some say that we have too 
many, in that we have one school with two branches, a central, an 
eastern, a western school, and one for the colored people. We have 
the literary high school. Second, there has developed within fifteen 
or twenty years a new typ^ of secondary school, commonly known as 
the manual training school, in which manual training is made an 
integral part of the course of study aijd is taught mainly for its 
educational value. We have the manual training school, but we have 
one for the white and one for the colored. Third, there is now in 

frocess of development in our large cities a type of secondary school 
nown as the commercial high school. 

This school is the outgrowth of the courses in the ordinary literary 
high school of past years, as the technical high school is the outgrowth 
of the manual training school ; so that the high school in fact consists 
of the literary high school, of the manual training high school, and of 
the commercial or business high school, all of which we have planted, 
and all of which we must maintain to keep pace with the highest edu- 
cational ideas. I say that in part explains what seems like the exces- 
sive cost of the public school system. I want to say this by way of 
explanation, in answer to the statement that the high school is a 
college preparatory school. The Washington high schools, with the 
exception of the Business High School, are college preparatory schools 
openly and without concealment. Not so designed, because in our 
literary high schools w^e have five courses, three of which do not fit 
for college. Remember that. But in regard to college preparation 
and the great expense entailed by that I want to call attention to the 
fact that we had in 1892 and 1893 here high school courses going 
along in a modest way, and that it was a mandate — ^listen to what I 
say, it was a mandate— of the Senate of the United States that made 
our high schools a four-year course. I do not know that there is any- 
body in this room who knows that. 

On May 4, 1892, the Senate District Committee was by resolution 
instructed to make careful inquiry, and report the results to the 
Senate at as early a date as practicable, as to the complaint that the 
public schools of the District of Columbia were unable to prepare 
students to pass the examinations for entrance to Harvard Universit3^ 
An outrageous thing! From the point of some people an outrageous 
thing. Not able to prepare people to pass the examinations for 
entrance to Harvard University ! "V^Tiere is all this talk about the 
" three R's ? " " The requirements of which are readily met by the 
high schools of the best grade." I am quoting the language of the 
resolution. The committee reported in due time, through Senator 
Gallinger, that " a four-years' course should be maintained — this is 
his language — " to provide adequate preparation for the many pupils 
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who desire to enter colleges of the highest standard.'' Well, we were 
driven to it. don't you see, almost, by act of Congress, (fieading:) 

When the high school of a city does not prepare stndents for college, the youth 
of that city are almost precluded from enjoying the adTantages of a higher edu- 
cation which hare been provided either at public expense or by the endowments 
of generous men and women elsewhera 

Mr. MoBRELL. I think, Doctor Stuart, that the gentleman who 
criticized the high schools did not so much criticize the fact that they 
teach as they do, but contended that in his opinion the high-school 
education was not what was originally intended by pubhc school 
education in this countrj\ That was^ I think, his point. 

Mr. Stuart. I think there is no question of that. 

Mr. Clark. And a little further, Mr. Chairman, if you will allow 
me, that the gi-aded schools for imparting fundamental education 
were handicapped by the fact that the curriculum was made, all 
through the graded courses,, to be preparatory to the high school, and 
that therefore those pupils did not get a thorough instruction in the 
fundamental education. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is what I understood your point to be. 

Mr. Stuart. I would like to ask, if it is possible to prepare boys 
for the high school and fit them for examination for entrance to 
Harvard University — how that could be? 

Mr. Clark. They do not get it ; that can be proven. 

Jlr. Stuart. They do not fit themselves for college 

Mr. Clark. They do not all go to college, Mr. Stuart. 

Mr. Stuart. Far from it. I think it would be a sad day for 
Washington, also, if we had high schools that only fitted for college 
and which barred their doors against the boy who could not stay in 
school long enough to prepare for college. How have we taken care 
of that in W ashington ? 

By its grand plan of the future, which provides a commercial high 
school with a two-year course which turns out stenographers, type- 
writers, bookkeepers, whose history you heard the other day from 
the president of the alumni. We have further provided against the 
contingency by the establishment of a manual-training school which 
is designed not only to train the mind, but the eye and the hand. I 
again say that every step in our high-school extension, which is 
admittedly an added expense, has been authorized explicitly by act 
of Congress. It could not be otherwise in the District of Columbia. 

I want to say, secondly, that the expense of our system is in part 
accounted for, though, I think, not in great part, by the expense of 
what is known as the dual system. I should not mention that if Dr. 
Kelly Miller had not mentioned it the other day. The fact that we 
make preparation in the District of Columbia for the education 
of 16,000 colored youths, and that we provide those children with 
equal advantages, not only in school buildings and in teachers, which 
would not be an added expense, but that we provide them equal 
advantages in additional supervision all the way along the line, and 
the fact that an inexorable social system — ^not a commendable one, 
but an inexorable one — seems to make it necessary to have two normal 
schools and two manual training schools, adds to the expense. I say 
that this is not in my mind a very important factor, a very large 
factor, in the excessive expense of education. I say again to Mr. 
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Greene that I think a third element of expense in the cost of our 
schools may be found in the cost of janitor service and fuel in the 
numerous small buildings. 

The establishment of numerous small buildings in the District of 
Columbia was not the result of any policy, but it has come to be. It 
has come to be out of the fact that former principals of education 
and District Commissioners have never been able to get Congress 
to make a comprehensive appropriation, to deal with the school-build- 
ing question as has been suggested by some of the framers of these 
bills. 

I should say that the plan to tear down old schoolhouses, unsanitary 
ones, and to tear down buildings upon the same lot and erect in pl§;Ce 
thereof a magnificent modern structure is nothing but admirable; 
but it is something like the McMillan parking plan, which has been 
looked at with admiration by the artist, but has been looked at 
askance by the legislator on account of the enormous cost. Of course, 
it would be almost hopeless to think of getting an appropriation of 
millions of dollars to bring about what would seem to be a splendid 
administrative measure in the correction of existing evils in locations 
and in conditions. 

Mr. MoRRELL. If in the character of the education imparted we are 
equal to the L'Enf ant plan, do you not think we might also perhaps 
follow his lead, so far as the schoolhouses are concerned ? 

Mr. Stuart. Nothing would be more admirable, I say, if you can 
get the millions. I do say, however, that I should not be willing to 
surrender — ^nor the citizens — the convenient location of school build- 
ings. Nor would I for a moment stand for the concentration in enor- 
mous factory-like structures of thousands of children, where the dan- 
gers to the child are increased, where he is removed greater distances 
from his home, and where the per capita cost to the parents, per child, 
is manifestly increased by the addition of $20 per annum for car fare. 
I think there is an educational value in the homelikeness of the small 
school buidildng. It is just the comparison between living in the 
little cottage by the sea and living in a big apartment house in Xew 
York or Philadelphia. 

The vines are not there and the grass is not there; mother is not 
there — the same mother — the same occupation, the same relationships 
between principal and child are not there. I am opposed to that 
aggregation of humanity in great castles, no matter how economical 
it may be. Let the little schoolhouse live. Let it be surrounded by the 
little school garden. Do not root it up. Let the teacher at the head — 
call her principal or head teacher, or call her anything — ^know all 
the children as they pass out and in, as they do in our little school- 
houses, and let her exercise the motherly influence which, as I stated 
the other day to you, it is impossible to find in any great degree any- 
where in the world. Is not that so ? 

Mrs. GiTTERMAN. Everything, except the vines will not grow on 
the seashore. 

Mr. Stuart. The vines are coming, and the sea is not far away. 
Now, I say this scattering of the little schoolhouses all over the city 
is the scattering of homes and home influence all over the city. These 
citizens here know that, who watch our schoolhouses. But it is more 
economical to have them collected, enriched, embellished, modernized. 
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This condition has added to the expense of janitors, fuel, and so forth. 
Mr. Greene, I can not think of any other items of expense. I want 
to say this, however 

Mr. Greene. I wanted this, you know, for information and defense. 

Mr. Stuart. All of the bills, four out of the five, two of which are 
not before your committee but are kindred, all of the bills but one, I 
think, suggest that five mills of the tax rate in the District of Colum- 
bia be sacredly set aside for public school uses. That is one of those 
things too good to be hoped for. The city of Philadelphia in its 
new organic act, and this is the newest and freshest of all school sys- 
tems, does that thing. New York started with four, and found it 
cojild not do it, and got up to four and a half. Many of the cities 
throughout the West give five mills. 

That is what I wanted to call attention to, the splendid generosity 
which runs through every line of all the bills submitted, as to the 
support of the school system, no matter how much fault they find 
with the people who are running the schools now. That is a broad 
outlook. I acknowledge it gladly. But we are not asking that 
much. We know Congress so well here in Washington ; we in Wash- 
ington are not asking that much. Maybe you say we ought to rise 
up and ask all that we should have. Five mills of the tax rate in 
Washington would give us about $3,000,000; and what would we do 
with it? We are begging with two millions. Two millions and a 
half would be verj^ generous. I do not think, then, we ought to be 
required to stand up here and plead, or explain our expenses, when 
such generous propositions are made and are in all the bills before 
you. There must be something in it. There must be some good 
precedent for setting up such a splendid provision for school support. 

I want to say a w^ord about an underlying thought of the bill 
which was submitted by the Commissioners, and which represents 
the board of education, of course. I was told the other dajr that 
there was no precedent for an annual increase in the salaries of 
supervising men and women, for principals of buildings. I think 
that is probably true. But in considering the bills we felt this way. 
We want to give our supervising men and women the salaries that 
they ought to have, our principals of buildings, and all the people 
that infiuence the teaching ; we Avant to give it to them. 

But our past experience in dealing with appropriations here has 
taught us that it would shock the committees, particularly the appro- 
priations committee, if we at one fell swoop placed those people at 
the salaries which we think they ought to have, and that is why we 
started the supervising principal at $2,250 — over $2,000 — and pro- 
posed that he should climb by very slow steps for ten years until he 
reached the maximum; and we have done the same thing with re- 
spect to the principals of buildings. It 'is an unprecedented thing, 
but it is simply because we wanted to be merciful. We did not want 
to shock the legislators too much, and we felt that it would commend 
the proposition to Congress to know that the local authorities, when 
they made a proposition of this kind, were willing that their people 
should begin at the bottom of the ladder and wait for a time for their 
maximum pay. That is my explanation of that point, and I am sure 
Hhat instead of criticism, that ought to give us praise. 

May I say one word, Mr. Chairman, and I shall not keep you long, 
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in regard to the lonff discussion in regard to examinations and stand- 
ards and rating in Washington. I said the other day that no teacher 
could get into our graded schools; there is not any power that could 
put a teacher into them, unless she should happen to be a graduate 
of an approved normal school, either of Washington or of some other 
city or State. Failing in that, she must pass an examination, and 
the basis of that examination is a high school education. The same 
thing is true of every one of these special teachers about whom so 
much has been said. A high school education in Washington is the 
foundation, the prerequisite, of the teacher for sewing, of cooking, 
of manual training, or music. Now, so far from being without any 
method of promotions or of scrutiny, the teachers are supervised. 
Some say they are supervised too much. 

One of the things that I have learned in this hearing from my 
friends, I think, has been that perhaps we ought not to rate our 
teachers, ought not to mark them, so much. Bless their dear hearts, 
almost all of these girls, these women, some of them quite ripe now, 
have come up under my eye and under my knowledge in this city, 
and if they want examinations, why, we will give them examinations. 
If it is to be a choice between the judgment of a man or a woman 
who has been put in authority over them, who examines their work 
and knows it and judges it, and standing an examination or a test of 
some sort, and the teachers come forward and say, "Let us have 
the examination," I say, let them have it. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The committee understands that that is the attitude 
of the teachers, that they desire examinations; at least we were so 
informed. 

Mr. Stuart. You have had that expression from a committee of 
high school teachers, Mr. Chairman. You have had no expression 
that I know of, either direct or indirect, from the great body of the 
elementary school teachers, who, in this crisis, seem to be abiding the 
wise decision of this committee. 

Mrs. Curtis. I have the authority to state from the colored teachers 
of this city that they desire to go into examinations for anything to 
qualify themselves for promotion. They met at my home the other 
evening and asked me to so state, that they they ask for nothing more 
than what would be right in this matter. 

Mr. Stuart. Mr. Chairman, of course you are quite aware of the 
difficulty of getting the exact sentiments of a body of 1,500 teachers 
on a question of that sort at a time when school affairs are under 
investigation. You are also aware that such a time as this is a time 
when are assembled naturally all the grievances, or many of the 
grievances, which those under authority may feel that they have. 

The only way to get at a real judgment as to whether the teachers 
of Washington would rather be examined for promotion in place of 
being judged by supervising officers would be to have a poll of the 
teachers. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think very probably the committee will feel 
obliged to resort to some method of that kind, and then we will be 
able to arrive exactly at what their desire is in the matter. 

Mr. Stuart. I would be glad indeed to have the committee do that, 
because I must say this, that if that were the wish of the teachers, it 
would relieve the man or the woman upon whom rests that burden. 
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of a great anxiety. The teacher who stands before 48 pupils and is 
called upon to m^ure them and to rank and mark and promote them, 
and to stand against sometimes the judgment of the parents, of all 
persons must realize how hard it is for one of their own number who 
has been elevated into a position of responsibility to do a like task 
for them. 

Mr. MoBBELL. Do you see any objection to the adoption of the 
method of examination ? 

Mr. Stuabt. None in the world, if you are to have a new organic 
act. I want to say this, that that of course should be most carefully 
drawn, because there is a wide difference of practice throughout this 
country, Mr. Chairman, on the matter of exam^ations, and of rating 
teachers. There is a feeling in one of the western cities to-day, where 
the examination teacher has gone to what seemed to be an extreme, of 
revolt against it among the teachers. On the other hand, I have in 
response to some inquiries letters from the leading sifperintendente 
of the country in regard to the matter of marking or rating teachers, 
and examinations, which is convincing to me of a widely diversified 
practice and opinion among educators. 

So that I, of course, must believe that the committee, when they 
incorporate any provision of that sort into an act, would do that very 
guardedly. For instance, I have here from Minneapolis a statement 
from the superintendent that teachers are rated for efficiency, and 
that there are no promotional examinations. This is one of the finest 
school systems in the country. In New York they have both promo- 
tional examinations and rating for efficiency. No doubt the efficiency 
record is a factor in the exammation, as it should be. In Buffalo the 
teachers are rated by supervising officers. There are no promotional 
examinations. In Detroit the teachers are rated, and there are no 
promotional examinations. In Rochester there are ratings of teach- 
ers, which do not affect their promotions which seem to be automatic. 
I want to say something about automatic promotions in a moment. 

In Milwaukee the teachers are marked as they are m Washington, 
in the same way. In Newark, N. J., the teachers are rated by super- 
vising officers, and there are promotional examinations. In Spring- 
field, Mass., they are marked; no promotional examinations. In New 
Haven, teachers are rated; no promotional examinations in the ele- 
mentary schools. I will not run through this list. I submit this, 
if you please, Mr. Chairman, showing that there is a wide difference 
of practice, and that is a point in dealing with the great system of 
schools in the Capital City, that it should be carefully guarded. I 
would say this, too, that what I find on page 3 of the Foster bill 
seems to me ample as a requirement regarding examinations, if 
such requirement is thought best. It is simple and comprehensive, 
and divested of many details which should not cumber an organic act. 

I have one more word to say here in regard to this matter of mark- 
ing and supervision. The report of the committee on taxation as 
related to public education has one paragraph to which I desire to 
refer. 

What should be a fair and reasonable apportionment for super- 
vision? How much supervision should obtain? The data indicate 
that the extreme limits for effective supervision lie between 8 and 11 
per cent of that for maintenance and operation. Between 8 and 11 
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per cent. If you will include everything which has been desired 
to be included under the head of supervision here, excepting, of 
course, the teachers of special studies, who are in no sense supervisors, 
but class teachers, our extreme limit of supervision would barely 
pass the minimum of those two. 

Also this. Too many principals in a school system because of too 
many* buildings is a prolific cause of noneconomic administration. 
I would like to submit that. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to just these 
facts, in closing. First, that all the bills before the committee call 
for increased pay for teachers. 

This is the paramount thing. Also they all provide adequate su- 
pervision, including assistant superintendents, group principals, and 
directors of special work. In this they are in line with the best 
school organizations in this country. No bill that may be framed by 
the committee should do less in this respect than the bills submitted. 
Any less provision for the educational supervision of our schools 
would seriously cripple their efficiency, and therefore could be in no 
sense a measure of economy. I beg you to keep in mind that super- 
vision is designed to help the teacher and not to hinder, and that the 
expert supervisor is invariably drawn from the ranks of the successful 
teachers. Do not cripple the schools by heeding the cry that they are 
heavy at the top. 

Germany is topheavy in universities, but our elementary schools 
are leading the world. Many of our ^eat cities not only supj)ort 
high schools that fit for college, but provide free university education. 
Third, why litter the organic act with trifling administrative details? 
The body of citizenship from which the board of education in the Dis- 
trict are selected, by whomsoever appointed, has no superior in intelli- 
gence and varied culture anywhere. Therefore there should be a pre- 
sumption of brains, a presumption of honor, a presumption of disin- 
terested public spirit, on the part of the seven or of the nine men 
chosen for this important trust. There should be also a presumption 
of average ability on the part of educational experts who are or who 
may be employed. 

A serious objection to the incorporation of too many administrative 
details in the school law of the District of Columbia lie^ in the fact 
that it would require an act of Congress to change the practice of the 
board in the least important particular. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me for a moment to divest my- 
self of the garment of office and speak as a citizen and as a taxpayer, 
I should be glad to do so, if it is possible to conceive of me in that role. 
I am a native of the District of Columbia, if you will allow me a 
personal reference. I was not born upon the banks of the Anacostia, 
but drew my earliest breath beside the muddy waters of Tiber Creek. 
Like my friend, I was educated in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. Like him, I am a product. He has become a more or 
less successful business man and an educator. I have only become an 
educator, in a small way ; but I want to speak as a citizen who pays 
taxes, although an employee of this great organization. I feel this 
way : 

The public school system of the District of Columbia has gone 
through a great many vicissitudes. We are under the eye of Con- 
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gress, and we are like a city set upon a hill^ that can not be hid. In ^ 
1892, I think it was, an investigation of the public schools was or- » 
dered by the Commissioner of Education, who reported in due time 
that the public school system of this District was one of four or five 
of the best in the country. In 1900, the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia conducted a very thorough examination of the 
fjublic schools, and substantially reported in this wise, that tha pub- 
lic schools of the District had been controlled by one-man power, and 
that it was desirable now to have a board of education who would 
manage the schools — a business board — and I am not misinformed 
when I understand that the compensation which was attached to the 
meetings of the board was put in by the Senate committee having 
in mind that it would attract and hold to the membership of the 
board business men and women. 

The cry in 1900 was that the schools were the prey of the one man 
at the head. The cry now seems to be that the superintendent is 
not superintendent, but that the schools have been managed by the 
board of education. Mr. Chairman, it is reasonable to suppose that 
these discrepancies of our school system affect unfavorably our pupils 
and the teachers and the reputation of the city, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that in five or six years more there might again be brought 
to the attention of Congress the opposite facts from those which are 
now presented, perhaps. Therefore, speaking not as the superin- 
tendent of schools, but with the garment throw^n aside, and as a tax- 
payer and as a citizen, I suggest that the board of education as it 
stands to-day first has heeded the public cry and thrown its meetings 
open to the public. 

In the second place, I suggest that the powers of the board under 
the organic act of 1900 are ample to enable them to bring about 
desired reform in school administration, including promotional ex- 
aminations of teachers, if, as stated, the teachers want them.' And 
third, I feel it due to the members of that body to say that the pro- 
vision giving compensation to the members of the board was not put 
in the Taw at their instance, but was in the act at the time of their 
appointment, and there is no member of the board who desires its 
retention if it is deemed objectionable. 

I will now resume my official garment, and thank the committee for 
their kind listening to me, and put at your disposal any information 
that I may have regarding the schools, which you may want. ^ 

Mr. Clark. Will you allow me to ask a question ? Doctor Stuart 
has covered the ground very thoroughly, but has said nothing about 
the curriculum of the schools. I would like to ask him what is the 
difference between the curriculum of the schools now and before the 
Senate investigation of 1900 ? "What changes have been made ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. I do not think it is necessary for the committee to go 
into that matter. No change of that kind is contemplated in the 
subject-matter of the bills, and we have already heard sufficient testi- 
mony on those heads. 

The committee would like to ask the president of the school board, 
inasmuch as very unfortunately some matters were injected into these 
hearings that were not at all germane, and the committee desires, 
rather than to receive any testimony in answer to what was stated, to 
know from the president of the board whether the matter of the M 
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Street High School was thoroughly investigated by the school board, 
and whether due weight was 'given to the testimony that was placed 
before the school board, and whether everybody had a chance of being 
heard, or rather whether everybody was given an equal chance of 
being heard ; because, as I say, the committee do not care about going 
into the matter, inasmuch as it was not at all germane to the hearing 
itself, as I understand it, aAd it is the sense of the committee that all 
that matter should be stricken out from the hearings. 

Mr. Gordon. I should be very glad, sir, to say a few words on that 
subject. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We simply want a statement, practically yes or no; 
I would say in as few words as possible. That is all the committee 
desires to know. 

Mr. Gordon. I want to say that this matter came before the board 
of education. At the time the committee to whom the matter was 
referred consisted of General Boynton, Mr. Bennett, and myself. We 
were a special committee on the high schools. We considered the 
matter. We heard, night after night, such testimony as was brought 
before us. Unfortunately General Boynton became very ill. The 
matter went over for a little while, and then General Boynton died. 
After we were about ready to make our report it was concluded de- 
sirable, although we sat night after night and night after night, that 
the matter should be referred to the board as a committee of the 
whole. We were perfectly willing. Our subcommittee was perfectly 
willing that that should be done. 

I think that everybody who expressed the slightest desire to appear 
before that board came. The utmost latitude was given. We heard 
statement after statement that bore on the subject, and statement 
after statement that did not bear on the subject We had not the same 
authority to stop that sort of thing as you have, but you do not exer- 
cise it, I believe. We allowed everybody to say what they wanted to. 
We had to let them say what they wanted to. When we got through 
the board considered the matter. We thought that we had heard 
everybody that wanted to be heard on the subject, and we came to a 
conclusion, and that conclusion is adopted in the report that we made, 
and the resolution that was adopted. If the committee would like to 
liave that, I would be glad to have a copy of it sent to them, together 
with a copy of our resolution appendea to it. We thought that it 
was fully considered, and we think that we came to the only conclu- 
sion that we could have come to in respect to the matter. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are very much obliged to you. 

Mr. Gordon. And I want to say that a great deal of what has been 
said before this committee came before our C9mmittee, and we con- 
sidered that. 

Mr. MoRRELL. If the committee has not that report and resolution, 
we would be obliged to you if you would furnish it. 

Mr. Gordon. Is that the only question ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes; that is the only question that the committee 
desires to ask you. 

The committee desires to thank all those who have taken the trouble 
and pains to address the committee and ^ve them light upon the 
.-ubject-matter of the bills, and the committee will now stand ad- 
journed, the hearings having come to a conclusion. 

(Adjourned.) 
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[Submitted by Superintendent Stuart.] 
Enforced half -day schools ahove the secfond grade in January, 1906. 





Grade. 




Enroll- 
ment in i 
these 1 
grades. 


Division. 


4. 


3-4. 3. 


2-3. 


Total. 


First 






2 
5 
2 


...... 


2 
5 
2 
2 
B 


75 

171.^. J 


Second 






Third 






Fourth 






Fifth 






6 


238 


Sixth 









Seventh . - - 






1 


2 


3' 

3 
1 


a 75 


Eighth 






3 

1 


120 


Ninth 






43 




1 




Total 


1 


20 


4 


24 


834 










Tenth 




3 
2 
5 

7 


""2 


3 
6 
6 
10 


127 


Eleventh 


i 1 


a 143 


Twelfth 




1 


211 


Thirteenth 


3 


380 






Total 


4 


1 


17 


2 


24 


861 






Grand total .' 


4 


1 


37 


6 


48 


i,ed5 







a Enrollment of second grade pupils not included. 
HALF-DAY SCHOOLS, JANUARY, 1906. 





White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Half -day schools above the second grade, January, 1906... 
Enforced first and second grades 


24 
146 


24 
106 


48 
252 


1,695 
11,340 






Total enforced 


170 
64 
30 


130 
30 
14 


300 
94 

44 


13,0a5 


Not enforced first and swrond grades 


4,200 


KindArgaHnns . . , 


2,000 







Error of 1 In my statement of number of half-day schools in fourth grades, 
four, not three. — A. T. Stuart. 



There are 



APPENDIX. 

Reports of Commissioners on H. R. 8^72, 

[Introduced by Mr. Babcock.] 

Washington, DecemJ)er 15, 1905. 
Hon. J. W. Babcock, 

Chairman of Committee on District of Columbia. 

Sib: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to 
transmit herewith a draft of "A bill to fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, 
school oflScers, and other employees of the board of education of the District 
of Colunabia," and to recommend its enactment during the present session of 
Congress.' 

The scale of salaries embodied in this bill has been made after a thorough 
examination of the standards of pay for teachers and school oflacers in other 
cities, and of the methods of arranging the same which prevail elsewhere. 

The salaries recommended, while affording a substantial increase upon the 
present pay of teachers, are not so high as those paid in other cities where the 
cost of living is no greater than in Washington. Particularly is this true of 
administrative officers and supervisors of special work. 

The object of the proposed legislation is not so much to raise salaries abruptly 
to a figure commensurate with the necessities and just claims of the teachers, 
measured by the prevailing cost of living in this District, and by the salaries paid 
in the Government Departments, as to establish a system of salaries which, 
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while giving everyone a better remuneration than that paid at present, will 
provide for a small annual increase for periods extending from four to ten 
years. This makes it possible for a teacher to be advanced in salary without 
waiting to be advanced in grade, and at the same time does not take away 
from the board of education the power to recognize superior merit by promoting 
a teacher to a higher class and is in keeping with the practice of cities in which 
the pay scales of teachers have been recently revised. 

The purpose of the plan here suggested, then, is to reward long and faithful 
service by the attainment, in the course of time and without action of the board 
of education or any officer thereof, of a maximum which will permit a teacher 
to lay by a portion of his salary for his support when he can no longer work 
efficiency. While, therefore, the possible maximum pay is much higher than 
at present, the Commissioners have sought to safeguard the expenditure of 
public money by providing in the bill that teachers for the first year shall 
receive only the salary next higher in the class to that now received, and in the 
case of principals and officers requiring that all shall begin at the minimum pay. 

Thus every teacher Is promoted, every teacher is assured of an annual in- 
crease and a substantial maximum pay to be reached after a period of service 
in most cases extending over a term of ten years. 

The bill also aims to preserve the proper balance between the secondary schools 
and the elementary schools. It does not contemplate a change in the adminis- 
trative organization of the schools, as it is believed that the existing organi- 
zation has proven to be simple, economical, and effective, and that it is elastic 
enough to keep pace for many years with the rapid growth of the population of 
the District, and to adjust itself to the consequent expansion of the school 
system. 

Very respectfully, Henby B. F. Macfabland, 

President of the Board of Commissioners 

of the District of Colnmhia, 



The recommendations of the board of education in regard to salaries in the 
accompanying bill are based upon the present organization of the schools under 
the act approved June 6, 1900, No new offices are created, the board believing 
that Congress, by the said organic act, made ample provision for an efficient 
administration of the schools. The board, in submitting this bill, seeks to pro- 
vide such a scale of salaries as seems to be justified by the increased cost of 
living in the District, and one that will bear fair comparison with the salaries 
paid by the Government to its employees in the various departments of its 
service in the city. It has aimed to devise a system of small annual increases 
similar to those in. force in other cities, which, starting with a moderate min- 
imum pay, will give the teacher some assurance of a reasonable compensation 
at the end of a long term of efficient service. An adequate and permanent 
scale of salaries of this character will serve to check the enforced emigration 
of experiepced teachers and officers to other cities from which the local school 
system has suffered for a number of years, and will attract to the profession 
of teaching many graduates of our high schools and colleges who now seek more 
profitable occupations. 

TEACHEBS. 

For convenience, all teachers of whatever kind are grouped in six classes. 

Teachers in classes 1 and 2, primary schools of the first and second grades 
with-half-day session, start at $500 and $600, and rise in four years to $600 
and $700, with a yearly increase of $25. 

Primary teachers in the first and second grades in class 2, who show special 
aptitude for primary work, can be retained in those grades at higher pay in 
classes 3 and 4. See " model " teachers. 

Teachers of the third and fourth grades are grouped under one head in 
class 3, starting at $650 and, with a yearly increase of $25, reaching $900 in 
ten years. 

Teachers of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades are placed together in class 4, 
starting at $800, receiving an annual increase of $30, and reaching $1,100 in 
ten years. 

Teachers of the eighth grade are placed in class 5, starting at $950, receiving 
an annual increase of $40, and reaching a maximum of $1,350 in ten years. 
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Teachers of special subjects, such as manual training, physical culture, draw- 
ing, music, domestic science, and domestic art, are placed in the respective 
classes according to merit and exi)erience, subject to the same conditions as to 
annnual increase and promotion as the grade teachers. 

Normal school, high school, and manual-training school teachers are placed 
in class 6 in three gi-oups. The first. Group A, beginning at $800, and riting 
with an annual increase of $50, to $1,000 in four years; the second. Group B, 
l»eginning at $1,100, rising with an annual increase of $100, to $1,500 in four 
years; the third. Group C, beginning at $1,600, and rising with an annual in- 
crease of $100, to $2,000 in four years. It is provided, however, that teachers 
can be placed in this last group only for specially meritorious service. The 
last group. Group D, is attainable only by heads of departments in normal, 
high, and manual-training schools. 

In order that the increases in salary may be gradual, and the maximum pay 
reached only after long service, it is provided that teachers shall begin at the 
salary in the new schedule, next above their present salary, and that all new 
appointees shall begin at the lowest salary in the class to which they may be 
assigned. 

PBINCIPALS. 

Provision is made to pay principals of gi'aded schools in proportion to the 
number of rooms in the building, but all begin at the minimum pay of the new 
schedule, the annual increase being $50 for four years. The principals of all 
normal, high, and manual-training schools are to receive the same pay, $2,000 
with an annual increase of $100 for ten years. 

DIRECTORS. 

Directors of drawing, manual training, physical culture, music, domestic sci- 
ence, and domestic art are placed at $1,500 and given an annual increase of $50 
for ten years. Assistant directors of drawing, manual training, physical cul- 
ture, music, domestic science, and domestic art begin at $1,300 and increase $50 
a year for ten years. The director of primary instruction is placed at $1,600, 
with an annual increase of $50 for ten years. The assistant director of primary 
instruction is placed at $1,400, with an annual increase of $50 for ten years. 

OFFICERS. 

The salary of the superintendent is placed at $5,000 ; of the assistant superin- 
tendents, one of whom is in charge of the colored schools, $3,600. The super- 
visor of high schools, the supervisor of manual training schools, and the super- 
vising principals begin at $2,250, with an annual increase of '$100 for ten years. 

SECRETARY OF THE BOARD. 

The salary of the secretary of the board of education is placed at $2,500. In- 
creased salaries are asked for the office force. 

JANITORS. 

The salaries of janitors are slightly increased, and in the larger buildings they 
are provided with firemen and laborers. Janitors of steam-heated buildings 
are to be paid better than those of furnace-heated buildings, as a higher degree 
of skill is required. 



Office Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 

Washington, FeJj^ruary 27, 1906. 
Hon. J. W. Babcock, 

Chairman of Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 
Dear Sir: The Commissioners have the honor to recommend that H. R. bill 
8472, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, "To fix and regulate the salaries of 
teachers, school officers, and other employees of the board of education of the 
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District of Columbia," which was introduced by you on December 15 last, at 
their instance, be modified as follows : 

Page 1, line 6, strike out all under class 6 and insert $1,000, $1,050, $1,100, 
$1,150, $1,200, $1,250, $1,300, $1,350, $1,400, $1,450, $1,500, Group A; $1,600, 
$1,700, $1,800, $1,900, $2,000, Group B ; $2,100, $2,250, Group C. 

Page 2, line 17, insert the word "and" after "A" and strike out the word 
" and " after " B." 

Line 18, strike out " C." 

Line 20, insert the word " and " after " B " and strike out the words " and D." 

Page 3, i^ne 4, insert after the word *' class " the words " or group." 

Line 5, insert after the word " class " the words " or group." 

Line 6, insert after the word " class " the words ** or group," and in line 9 
insert after the word "group" the word "except," and in place of the word 
" herein " the word " hereinafter." 

Line 19, before " C " insert " B or group." 

Line 21, insert the word " supervisor " in lieu of the word " director." 

Page 4, line 1 and line 3, insert the word " supervisor " in lieu of the word 
" director." 

Page 5, line 4, insert after the word " hundred " the words " and fifty," and 
after the word " dollars " the words " for the second year." 

Strike out all after the word " dollars " in line 4 to and including the word 
" year " in line 6. 

A copy of the bill changed in accordance with this recommendation is herewith 
transmitted. 

Very respectfully, 

Henby B. F. Magfabland, 
President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 



Report of Commissioners on H. R, 347. 

r Introduced by Mr. Foster, of Vermont.] 

Washington, January 10, 1906. 
Hon. J. W. Babcock, 

Chairman of Committee on District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives. 

Sib : The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to state 
in response to your reference to them of H. R. bill 347 " For the improvement 
of the public schools of the District of Columbia," of the present session, that 
for the following reasons they can not favor the enactment of the bill. 

It provides for a larger board of education, whereas the wisdom of experience 
shown by the tendency over the country toward smaller boards is that a good 
administrative and executive board of education should be smaller, rather than 
larger, than the present board of seven. Boston, which leads in many respects 
in public school matters, has just reduced its board of education from twenty- 
four members to five. Cleveland, with a larger population than Washington, 
has a board of seven, and a change is being made to a smaller number else- 
where, as, for example, in Toledo the board is composed of five members, and 
the new charter of Schenectady reduced the number on its board from nine 
to three. 

Moreover, the bill provides for the appointment of the board by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, against the tendency to centralize instead of scatter 
the appointing power and other authority so as to concentrate responsibility. 

Under the uniform decisions of the Supreme Court of the* United States the 
District of Columbia is a municipal corporation of which the Commissioners are 
the agents created by Congress to administer the affairs of the District of Colum- 
bia, and they should make all municipal appointments. In this manner, also, 
the people of the District, who are represented directly by the civilian Com- 
missioners under the requirement that they shall " have been actual residents 
of the District for three years next before their appointment, and have during 
that period claimed residence nowhere else," have a voice in the selection of 
those who shall supervise the education of their children. 

The Commissioners see no objection to a provision that the members of the 
board of education, as now constituted, shall serve without compensation. No 

s D c— 06 ^28 
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one appointed to the board of education, it is believed, has consideFed the ques- 
tion of compensation or would be deterred from public service by the absence 
of compensation. 

The CoDMnissioners think that the present law of Congress, adopted only five 
years ago after careful review of all former experience and thorough examina- 
tion of the conditions, has, on the whole, worked well and should not be 
materially altered. They see no advantage to be gained by the changes in 
organization or duties proposed in this bill. 

The provision in section 1 that the board of education, while making an annual 
report to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, shall submit its esti- 
mates for the proposed expenditures of the public schools " for the current 
year" (probably meaning the ensuing year), to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for transmission to Congress, while logical so far as the treatment of the esti- 
mates are concerned, would separate the public school estimates from all the 
other estimate;-? of the District government. This ought not to be done in any 
case, because all the estimates should be prepared by the Commissioners with 
due regard to the interests of the entire District and all its municipal services. 

The Commissioners see no necessity for enlarging the powers of the superin- 
tendent of schools or giving him a seat in the board of education. Under the 
present practice the superintendent attends the meetings of the board of educa- 
tion and his relations to it should be left to its regulation. Some of the other 
objections to the bill are suggested in the following : 

This bill contemplates an entire reorganization of the administrative school 
force of the schools. 

It abolishes the offices of assistant superintendents, supervising principals, 
director of manual training, and principals of buildings. 

It apparently makes no provision for the performance by anyone of the duties 
of the assistant superintendents, and leaves the colored schools without a head. 

The duties of director of high schools are enlarged to include the manual- 
training schools. 

This takes the two manual-training schools from the control of the expert in 
manual training and puts them under the director of the academic schools. 

In view of the growing importance of manual training, it is desirable that the 
entire course should be under one head. 

The important work of supervising the elementary schools, which contain 
45,067 pupils out of 51,230 enrolled in all schools, has hitherto been done by the 
supervising principals, each having charge of a section of the city and responsi- 
ble directly to the superintendent. In their place there is a single officer called 
a " director of intermediate instruction." 

The efficiency of the schools would be greatly impared by requiring a single 
officer to do the work of many. The elementary schools require, by virtue of the 
age of the pupils, the large number assigned to each teacher, and the variety of 
subjects taught, much closer supervision than the secondary schools. 

The Washington schools have suffered in the past from the loss of experienced 
teachers, chiefly men, because there have been no supervisory i)ositions with 
sufficient salaries, attainable after years of good service. By cutting off the 
hope of preferment to higher supervisory positions in the grades, as is proposed, 
it would be still more difficult to keep seasoned teachers in our service. 

The proposition to take the supervision of the kindergarten schools from the 
director of kindergartens and place them under a director of primary instruc- 
tion is not feasible, as the supervision of kindergartens should be in the hands 
of a trained kindergartner. 

The changes proposed in the bill are all to the disadvantage of the graded 
schools, inasmuch as they are insufficiently provided with supervision. 

The present organization of the schools is simple and efficient and not expen- 
sive. 

There is an assistant superintendent for the white schools and one for the 
colored. 

There is one director for all high schools, one director for the entire manual- 
training system, and there are 13 supervising principals of graded schools, each 
having a district for which he is responsible — all of these officers being responsi- 
ble to the superintendent of schools. 

The number of these officers, 1 for high schools, 1 for manual-training 
schools, and 13 for graded schools is in almost exact proportion to the number 
of pupils supervised. Add to these the directors of drawing, physical culture, 
music, sewing, and cooking, and the supervisory force is complete and suffi- 
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ciently elastic to adjust itself to the expansion of the schools for many years to 
come. 

The method of district supervision of elementary schools, which has proved to 
be well suited to local conditions, the schoolhouses being small and numerous, 
prevails in many cities, such as New York, Baltimore, Chicago, New Haven, 
and Philadelphia, and has recently gone into effect in Boston. 

Should the supervising principals be assigned to duty as group principals 
under the terms of this bill, they would all be reduced in pay. 

The schedule of salaries for grade teachers is the same in almost all particu- 
lars as that submitted by the board of education one year ago. It proved then 
to be unsatisfactory to many of the teachers and was abandoned for the schedule 
found in House bill 8472, which provides for a small annual increase for a term 
of years — ten years in most cases — and does not make promotions depend upon 
advancement in grade. It is believed that the latter plan will b^ more generally 
acceptable than the one found in the bill under consideration. 

The schedule of pay for janitors in this bill is an excellent one, with the excep- 
tion that each janitor of a 12-room building should have a foreman. 

Section 3, page 4. The office of superintendent of buildings and supplies seems 
designed to perform the duties now performed in part by the property clerk, the 
secretary of the board of education, and the custodian of text-books. 

The work is now done much more economically than it would be by an officer 
with a salary of $4,000. • 

Another officer whose salary is reduced in this bill i^ the secretary of the 
board of education, who now receives $2,000 and would receive $1,400. 

No provision seems to be made in the bill for salaries of teachers of physical 
culture and music in the graded schools, and of teachers of machine work in the 
manual-training schools. 

The bill contains no provision that salaries of principals, officers, and directors 
shall begin at the minimum, and that teachers shall receive the salary next 
higher to that now received. This is the feature of the Commissioners' bill 
(H. R. 8472) which should commend itself as having regard to economy in 
expenditures. 

Very respectfully, 

Henby B. F. Macfarland, 
President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columhiu. 



Report of Commissioners on H, R. 9129, 
• [Introduced by Mr. Goulden.] 

Washington, Ja/nuary 10 y 1906. 
Hon. J. W- Babcock, 

Chairman of Committee on District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 

Sib : The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to state 
that for the following reasons they can not favor the enactment of H. R. 9729, 
of the present session, " To provide for the control, administration, and support 
of the public schools of the District of Columbia," which was referred to them at 
your instance for their examination and report. 

It provides for a larger board of education, whereas the wisdom of experience 
shown by the tendency over the country toward smaller boards is that a good 
{•dministrative and executive board of education should be smaller, rather than 
larger, than the present board of seven. Boston, which leads in many respects 
in public school matters, has just reduced its board of education from 24 mem- 
bers to 5. Cleveland, with a larger population than Washington, has a board 
of 7, and a change is being made to a smaller number elsewhere, as, for example, 
in Toledo the board is composed of 5 members, and the new charter of Schenec- 
tady reduced the number on its board from 9 to 3. 

Moreover, the bill provides for the appointment of the board by the President 
of the United States, against the tendency to centralize instead of scatter the 
appointing power and other authority so as to concentrate responsibility. 

Under the uniform decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States the 
District of Columbia is a municipal corporation, of which the Commissioners are 
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the agents created by Congress to administer the affairs of the District of 
Columbia, and they should make all municipal appointments. In this manner 
also the people of the District, who are represented directly by the civilian Com- 
missioners under the requirement that they shall *' have been actual residents 
of the District for three years next before their appointment, and have, during 
that period, claimed residence nowhere else," have a voice in the selection of 
those who shall supervise the education of their children. 

The Commissioners see no objection to a provision that the members of the 
board of education as now constituted shall serve without compensation. No 
one appointed to the board of education, it is believed, has considered the ques- 
tion of compensation, or would be deterried from public service by the absence of 
compensation. 

The Commissioners think that the present law of Congress, adopted only five 
years ago aftei; careful review of all former experience and thorough exam- 
ination of the conditions, has, on the whole, worked well and should not be 
materially altered. They see no advantage to be gained by the changes in or- 
ganization or duties proi)osed in this bill. 

Logically the bill provides for the separation of the expenditures, and there- 
fore of the estimates, of the public schools from the other expenditures of the 
District of Columbia, whereas good policy requires that all the estimates of the 
municipal services of the District of Columbia, including those of the public 
schools, should be passed upon by the Commissioners, in view of all the demands 
upon the revenues of .the District of Columbia. A much greater exi)enditure 
would probably be re^juired under the proposed reorganization made by this 
bill. 

The bill also separates the buildings and other property of the District of 
Columbia used by the public schools and the purchase of sites and the construc- 
tion of new buildings from the control of the Commissioners, who are the 
agents and executive ofiicers of the municipal corporation and should continue 
to have the care and control of its property interests. The system proposed is 
apparently copied from some system adopted in a jurisdiction entirely different 
from the District of Columbia, and would prove complicated and ill adapted to 
local conditions. 

•It is also noteworthy that the bill provides for a number of matters wliich 
can be better provided for in rules and regulations of the board of education 
than in the organic act. 

Some of the other objections to the proposed bill are suggested in the follow- 
ing comments : 

Section 3: The provision that no person shall be eligible for the position of 
superintendent who shall not have had " at least three years' experience as a 
superintendent of schools" is unnecessary and objectionable, in that it effec- 
tually bars from possible promotion to the superintendency «very teacher and 
school officer now in the service of the schools, no matter how capable. It says 
ni effect that all future superintendents of schools must be selected from outside 
the District. This would operate against the retaining of good men in the school 
service. 

The requirement that the superintendent of schools shall be a doctor of phi- 
losophy Is a most unusual one. ' Fitness only, as determined by experience and 
training, is the qualification usually desired. The revised charter of the city 
of New York requires one of two qualifications — ^graduation from a college or 
university recognized by the University of the State of New York, together with 
at least five years' successful experience in teaching or supervision since gradu- 
ation, or a principal's certificate, with ten years* successful experieueo in teach- 
ing or supervision. 

In the great educational system of New York emphasis ieoms to be properly 
laid upon su( copsful teaching and supervision, and a nian can bo elected s\iper- 
intcnclent of schools who is not a college graduate, if otherwise fit. The incum- 
bent in the superintendency of the public schools of the District of Columbia 
holds the degree of Ph. B. and of A. M., with thirty-five years of tetichiug and 
supervising. 

Section 4: This provision in regard to ungraded schools is already contem- 
plated in the proposed compulsory school law now before Ooui^'iiss. 

Section 4, page 5, line 22 : This provision makes it necessary for every prin 
cipal and director now in the schools to take an examination in order to be 
continued in the service. It would affect, and practically legislata out of office, 
about 150 of the most experienced and successful teachers in the entire school 
system ; would have no conceivable warrant in precedent, wise policy, or justice, 
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and would disturb the schools and impair the efficiency of the teachers by arous- 
ing anxiety as to the permanency of their tenure. These teachers are the best 
we have in proved ability and scholarship. Practically all are graduates of 
high schools, nearly all graduates of normal schools, some are college grad- 
uates, and many of them have taken up college work in our local universities 
or summer schools. In untiring devotion to the work of their profession, in 
fidelity to the highest interests of their pupils, in loyalty to their superiors, in 
a fine professional spirit, they are not surpassed by any similar body anywhere. 
They have reached their present positions- not by favoritism or through the 
caprice of members of school boards, past or present, but by successfully meet- 
ing every mental test required for promotion and fairly winning their present 
responsible positions through sheer merit If it is thought best to apply severer 
tests of scholarship to incoming teachers, well and good; but in a school sys- 
tem which has been recruited for thirty years from our own and other normal 
schools, such a reexamination as is here proposed would be a great injustice. 

Page 6, line 22: This paragraph seems to abolish the principals of buildings. 

It does not seem to be understood that the man or woman in charge of a 
building, large or small, is intrusted with much responsibility, apart from his 
or her own class work, for the building as a whole. 

Section 5, page 7: The provisions of this section regarding the making of 
plans, awarding contracts, and purchase of supplies are in direct conflict with 
existing law and practice, which lodge such iwwers in the Commissioners. 

Section 6: If CJongress shall increase the current appropriations for free 
lectures in such measure as to warrant the creation of a department of lectures 
of such proportions as to require the services of an expert supervisor, the 
powers granted to said supervisor in section 6 should be " subject to the approval 
of the board of education." 

Section 12 : The proposed organization is incomplete in that it leaves out the 
director of high schools, director of manual training schools, the supervising 
principals, and all directors of special work. 

Section 14 : All the provisions of the section in regard to subjects and methods 
of examination should be omitted, as properly falling within the duties of the 
board of education. They are details which do not belong to the organic law. 
Very respectfully, 

Henry B. F. Macfabland, 
President of the Board of Commissioners of ihc District of Columbia. 



Report of Commissioners on //. li. 9738. 

[Introduced by Mr. Olcott.] 

Washington, January 10, 1906. 
Hon. J. W. Babcock, 

Chadrman Committee on the District of Columbia. 

House of Representatives. 

Sib: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to make 
the following statement in response to your reference to them of H. R. 9738, " To 
amend the act making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the govern- 
ment of the District of Colubia," of the present session, for their examination 
and report : 

First. That it is not desirable to increase the number of the members of the 
board of education, because Congress has intrusted it with executive authority in 
accordance with the best practice elsewhere. A small board is better for 
executive purposes than a large one. The tendency throughout the country is 
toward smaller boards than in the past. Boston, which in many respects leads 
in the public school work, has just reduced its board from 24 to 5. Other 
cities have boards as small as that of the District of Columbia, as. for exam- 
ple, Cleveland also has a board of 7, while others have smaller boards, as, for 
example, Toledo, which, like Boston, has a board of 5, while the new charter of 
Schenectady reduced its board from 9 to 3. 

Second. That there is no objection to the provision that the members of the 
board of education shall serve without compensation. It is not believed that 
any of the members of the board of education have been influenced in accept- 
ing service on it by the compensation or would fail to render equally good 
service without compensation. 
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Third. That as to section 2 the following observations can be made : The plan 
of having teachers select the children who seem to be in need of medical 
inspection or treatment prevails generally in cities where medical inspection 
is in force, but is open to criticism, both because of the responsibility placed upon 
the teacher and her supposed lack of ability to detect symptoms of disease. 

Our present practice of sending suspected cases to the principal imposes addi- 
tional duties upon her. To do otherwise, however, would require a greatly 
augmented number of medical inspectors. 

The present plan does not appear to have worked a hardship, as not many 
cases of illness are rei)orted. 

Section 2, paragraph 2, line 6: The designation of a head medical inspector 
seems to be an excellent suggestion, if a suitable salary can be had. 

The physical examination of candidates for teachers' positions is, however, 
already provided for in the "Rules governing the medical inspection of the 
public schools in the District of Columbia," section 28, and no candidate for 
admission to the normal school or for a position as teacher is accepted without 
passing a physical examination by a medical inspector detailed for that purpose 
by the health officer. 

In lieu of the proposed school nurse, it may be suggested that women shall 
be appointed to look after the girls' departments of the high schools, by what- 
ever name they might be called — matrons or attendants. 

The board of education has placed within the past year a cabinet containing 
first-aid appliances and medicine in every school building, and the teachers are 
being instructed in their use. 

As to section 3, the matter had better be left to the regulation of the board of 
education, as at present, in the belief that the board will take due notice of any 
necessity that may exist for having its meetings and those of the committees 
open to the public. 

Very respectfully, Henry B. F. Macfarland, 

President of the Board of Commissioners 

of the District of Columbia. 



Report of Commissioners on H. R. 11641. 

[Introduced by Mr. Foster of Vermont.] 

Washington, February 9, 1906, 
Hon. J. W. Babcock, 

Chairman of Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 

Dear Sir : The Commissioners are unable to recommend favorable action upon 
H. R. bill 11(>41 of the present session, " For the improvement of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia," for reasons which they gave in their report 
upon H. R. bill 347, from which it differs in minor particulars only. 

The fundamental objection to it is that it proposes to take the public school 
system away from the government of the District of Columbia by vesting its 
control in a board of education (to consist of nine members instead of seven, as 
at present, contrary to the course now being generally followed by intelligent 
municipalities of reducing instead of increasing the membership of boards of 
education), appointed by the President of the United States, instead of as at 
present by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, which board is author- 
ized to submit the estimates for the proposed expenditures for the public schools 
direct to the Secretary of the Treasury for transmission to Congress, without 
supervision by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

This proposed separation of the public schools from the District of Columbia 
is carried out in detail, for example, by the provision for a superintendent of 
buildings and supplies, who shall purchase all school supplies separate from the 
rest of the purchases of the District of Columbia. 

The detailed objections to the proposed radical changes in the organization 
of the schools presented in the report of the Commissioners on H. R. 347 are 
respectfully brought to the attention of your committee in connection with 
H. R. 11641. Since preparing that report the Commissioners have been con- 
firmed by repeated expressions of the citizens, individually and in their asso- 
ciations, in their opinion that there is no desire for such legislation on the part 
of the citizens generally, and especially the parents of the pupils in the public 
schools, but on the contrary that the public opinion of the District of Columbia 
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is opposed to any radical changes in tlie public school system, which has proved 
its eflaeiency by its good results. The bill which the citizens generally desire 
to see enacted is that prepared by the Conunissioners (H. R. 8472), making 
proper provision for the salaries and the promotions of officials and teachers in 
the public schools. 

Very respectfully, IIenby B. F. Macfabland, 

President of the Board of Commissioners 

of the District of Columbia. 



Report of Commissioners on H. R. 12590, 

[Introduced by Mr. Goulden.] 

Washington, February 3, 1906, 
Hon. J. W. Babcock, 

Chairman of Committee on District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives. 
Sib: The Commissioners have the honor to state in response to your refer- 
ence to them of H. R. bill 12590, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, " To deter- 
mine and regulate the salaries of officers, teachers, and other employees of the 
board of education for the public schools of the District of Columbia," that 
they are unable to recommend favorable action on the bill. Whatever is desir- 
able in it had been already submitted to Congress in the bill prepared by them 
for the purpose of providing suitable schedules of salaries for the officials and 
teachers of the public schools, which they earnestly hope may be passed. The 
comments of the Commissioners in reports upon the bills for reorganizing the 
public school system, upon which many of the proposed salaries in this bill are 
based, show the reasons why the provisions for those salaries in this bill should 
not be adopted. 

Very respectfully, 

Henry B. F. Macfabland, 
President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 



Report of Commissioners on H, R, 12591. 

[Introduced by Mr. Goulden.] 

Washington, February .9, 1906. 
Hon. J. W. Babcock, 

Chairman of Committee on District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives, 

Deab Sib : The Commissioners of the District of Columbia can not recommend 
the enactment of H. R. bill 12591, of the present session, " To provide for the 
control, administration, and support of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia," for the general reasons that they gave in their report upon H. R. 
bill 9729, although some of the suggestions made in the report upon H. R. bill 
9729 have been adopted in the preparation of H. R. 12591, which otherwise 
resembles H. R. 9729. H. R. 12591 contains, however, the revolutionary changes 
to which the Commissioners raised special objection. It proposes to take the 
public school system out of the government of the District of Columbia and 
invest its control in a board of education (to consist of nine instead of seven 
members, as at present, contrary to the course now being generally followed by 
intelligent municipalities of reducing instead of increasing the membership of 
boards of education) appointed by the President of the United States, instead 
of, as at present, by the Commissioners of the District ; it provides that the board 
shall submit its estimates independently of the Commissioners, and of the other 
estimates and the revenues of the District of Columbia ; that its bills shall be 
audited by the auditors of the Treasury instead of by the auditor of the District 
of Columbia, and that a subordinate official shall have charge of the construc- 
tion of new schoolhouses and the purchase of supplies independently of the 
Commissioners. 

This proposition seems to be drawn, from legislation enacted elsewhere, to 
fit entirely different conditions from those of the District of Columbia, and 
appears to have no warrant in the needs of the District. The bill also contains 
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a number of details which would better be provided in rules and regulations 
of the board of education than in a statute, and it includes the subject of pen- 
sions for teachers, which would better be considered in a separate bill. 

In their report upon H. R. bill 9729 the Commissioners presented general 
objections to the proposed radical changes in the organization of the schools. 
Since preparing that report the Commissioners have been confirmed, by 
repeated expressions of the citizens, individually and in their associations, in 
their opinion that there is no desire for such legslation on the part of the 
citizens generally, and especially of the parents of the pupils in the public 
schools ; but on the contrary that the public opinion of the District of Columbia 
is opposed to any radical changes in the public school system, which has proved 
its efficiency by its good results. The only bill which the citizens generally 
desire to see enacted is that prepared by the Commissioners (H. R. 8472), 
making proper provision for the salaries and the promotions of officials and 
teachers in the public schools. 
Very respectfully, 

Henby B. F. Macfabland, 
President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 



Resolutions of Brentwood Citizens^ Association, 

Resolved, That this association is opposed to the various bills now pending In 
Congress looking to a reorganization of the public school system, believing that 
the present school organization is satisfactory, and the greatest needs of the 
schools at this time are more schoolhouses and better pay for teachers and 
other employees. 

The association approves House bill No. 8472, introduced by Mr. Babcock, 
chairman of the House District Committee, which is the same as Senate bill 
No. 2069, introduced in the Senate by Mr. Gallinger, as these bills provide in- 
creased pay for the employees without disturbing the organization of the 
schools. 

R. P. RIDDICK, 

President Brentwood Citizens* Association, Incorporated, 

A. L. Gaubin, 
Acting Secretary, 



Resolutions of Garfield Citizens' Association, 
* * * * * * * ' 

Careful consideration has been given the several measures which have been 
introduced in Congress bearing on the school question, and it is the opinion of 
your committee that while many of the bills contain some features which if 
enacted Into law apart from the many objectionable features might work a 
material benefit to the school system. The only bill which permits a continu- 
ation of the present school system, and this it believes to be the only proper 
course at this time, is bill H. R. 8472 ; that this bill is based upon actual experi- 
ence as applied to the needs of the District of Columbia, with slight modifi- 
cations, and meets the approval of the Commissioners and the board of edu- 
cation. 

The committee Is of the opinion that the introduction of so many unfavorable 
measures from time to time has a tendency to create a feeling of unrest in the 
minds of the officials, teachers, and pupils, and to disturb an already well 
organized school system, and that those in interest should discourage rather 
than give voice to such measures, which in many instances have but slight 
chances of becoming laws. The indorsement of the bill approved by the Com- 
missioners is most urgently recommended as being for the best interests of the 
schools of the district. 



Resolutions of South Washington Citizens' Association, 

Resolved, That the South Washington Citizens' Association Indorses and 
heartily supports the present organization of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia ; and 
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That the general increase in salaries as proposed by the District Commis- 
sioners' bill be emphasized and urged ; and 

That the District Commissioners appoint the board of education, and as far as 
it is possible the members thereof represent the various sections of the District 
of Columbia, and that said trustees serve without compensation. 



Resolutions of Columbia Heights Citizens' Association, 

Washimqton, D. C, February 8, 1906, 
The Chaibman Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives. 
Sir : At its regular meeting of the 6th instant, the Columbia Heights Citizens' 
Association adopted the following : 

Resolved^ after consideration of the proposed legislation affecting the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, That the support of the association be 
pledged to the present organization of said schools, together with hearty ap- 
proval of the increased salary schedule for teachers as recommended by the 
Commissioners, and now before Congress in Senate bill 2069 and House bill 8472. 
Resolved further, That these resolutions be forwarded to the District Com- 
mittee of each House of Congress, with the earnest request of the association 
that the said bills be enacted into law. 

Yours, respectfully, W. B. Todd, Secretary, 



Resolutions of North Capitol and Eckington Citizens* Association, 

Washington, D. C, February 12, 1906, 
Hon. J. W. Babcock. 

Chairman Committee on the District of Columbia, 

House of Representatives. 
Sir: At the meeting of the North Capitol and Eckington Citizens' Associa- 
tion held on the 22d ultimo, a resolution was adopted as follows : That there 
should be no change in the present school system, except legislation for incrciase 
of pay to the teachers as has been recommended by the honorable Commissioners 
of the District 

Respectfully, A. O. Tinqley, Secretary-Treasurer. 



Resolutions of Anacostia Citizens* Association, 

January 31, 1906. 
The Chairman of the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : I am directed by the executive committee of the Anacostia Cit- 
izens' Association to communicate with you relative to the bill proposed by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia concerning the public schools and 
the board of education, and to state that our association heartily indorses the 
Commissioners' bill and urges its passage by Congress in its present shape. 
Yours, very respectfully, 

Eugene E. Thompson, Secretary. 



Resolutions of Brightwood Park Citizens* Associ<ition. 

January 25, 1906. 
Hon. J. W. Babcock, 

Chairman House Committee for the District of Columbia, 
Dear Sir: The following resolution was adopted at the last meeting of the 
Brightwod Park Citizens' Association: 

Resolved, That the Brightwood Park Citizens' Association most heartily 
indorses the stand taken by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia in 
not approving the various bills changing and amending the public school system 
of the District, introduced at the present session of Congress. 
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That the only changes in our judgment necessary to perfect the present system 
are more school buildings, more teachers, and increased pay for all teachers. 

Resolved, That the secretary send copies of this resolution to the Senate and 
House committees, and to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

A. M. CoNDRA, Secretary, 



Resolutions of Brightwood Citizens^ Association, 

Bbightwood, D. C, Ja/mtary 5, 1906. 

Whereas the executive committee of the Brightwood Citizens* Association 
held a meeting on the 5th day of January, 1906, and passed a resolution, which 
is attached hereto and made a part hereof, in substance opposing any radical 
change in the management or administration of our public schools, expressed 
itself in opposition to the various bills which have been introduced in advocacy 
of such changes, and stating that no change seems to be necessary except for 
more adequate school facilities by the needed number of schoolhouses, a larger 
number of teachers, and an increased compensation for them, also of a desire 
of the executive committee, that Congress should respect the recommendation 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who are thoroughly familiar 
with the needs of our people in this respect ; therefore be it 

Resolved hy the Brightwood Citizens* Association in ^regular meeting assem- 
hied this 12th day of January, 1906, That we approve of the action of our 
executive committee and of the letter forwarding the resolution to the Commis- 
sioners, signed by our president, which is also made a part hereof, and we do 
also approve of the action of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
taken by them since the filing of said resolution and involved in their reports 
upon said bills to Congress, expressing themselves in opposition thereto. 

And he it further resolved. That a copy of this resolution shall be forwarded 
by our secretary to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and to the 
committees of the House and Senate having In charge District of Columbia 
afifairs. 



Resolutions of North Washington Citizens' Association, 

Resolved, That the North Washington Citizens* Association approve H. R. 
8472, '*To fix and regulate the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the board of education of the District of Columbia," and respect- 
fully petition Congress that said bill be passed at this session. 

Resolved, That this association is strongly opposed to the radical measures 
contemplated for the reorganization of the public school system of the District 
of Columbia as included in various other bills which have been introduced in 
Congress. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be transmitted to the Senate and 
House committees on the District of Columbia, and the Commissioners of the 
District and the board of education. " 



DiSTBiCT OF Columbia Fedebation of Women's Clubs, 

Washington, D, C, January 29, 1906, 
Hon. Joseph W. Babcock, 

Chairman House Committee District of Columhia, 
Sib: The District of Columbia Federation of Women's Clubs, at its regular 
monthly meeting, held the 27th instant, feeling a deep Interest in the subject, 
carefully considered the various bills which propose changes in the school system 
of the District. 

And I was directed to inform you and your honorable committee that the 
ladies emphatically indorse the one known as the Commissioners' bill, and re- 
spectfully urge its passage. 

Very truly, Lauba V. McCullough, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
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Resolutions of Citizens' Noi^thwest Suburban Association. 

Mabch 10, 1906. 

Be it resolved by the executive committee of the Citizens^ Northwest Suburban 
Association, held this 10th day of March, 1906, That we oppose the various bills 
which have been introduced in Congress, all of which contemplate radical 
changes in the management or administration of our public schools. 

We see no reason for such decided changes as are contemplated; in fact, we 
are of the opinion that injury and disadvantage will result therefrom. 

We know of no change necessary, except more adequate school facilities by 
the needed number of schoolhouses ; more teachers, and increased compensation 
to them. 

We beg that the committees of Congress will stand by the recommendation of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and not commit the error of 
making radical and unnecessary changes, believing as we do that the Commis- 
sioners are thoroughly familiar with the requirements of the community. 

The above is a true copy of a resolution unanimously adopted by the executive 
committee of the Citizens* Northwest Suburban Association. 

True test : 

Louis P. Shoemakeb, Chairman, 



District of Columbia Federation of Women's Clubs, 

Washington, D, 0., January 28, 1906, 
Hon. Joseph W. Babcock, Chairman. 

My Dear Sir : I address you upon this important subject. 

The District of Columbia Federation of Women's Clubs, at its regular monthly 
meeting last evening, unanimously indorsed the District Commissioners' bill in 
relation to the public schools of the District of Columbia. 

Our association represents 4,000 women in its active membership. 

The C'onmiissioners' bill before mentioned was prepared by the Commission- 
ers, the school board, and the teachers. 

It is i)robably as nearly a perfect bill, acceptable to all parties and all 
interests, as human intelligence could devise. 

It provides for a longevity increase in i)ay and a merit increase in compen- 
sation. 

This bill is in every way worthy of favorable action by the Congress. 

Our association were credibly informed last evening that one of the bills 
was drawn by a disgruntled teacher, and is solely a spite measure, and is 
vicious to the last degree. 

The Goulden bill, which cuts off all women representation from the school 
board, is a grievous injustice to the women teachers, who are in a very large 
majority. 

This bill also cuts off colored representation from the school board, which is 
egregriously wrong to the large colored population of this city. 

The proposition to require teachers to pass civil-service examination to pass 
from one grade to another would completely unnerve the entire force, so as to 
unfit them for their duties. 

To put the school matters in the hands of the President would eventually 
make the schools political machines, a condition which only Government clerks 
can fully appreciate. 

Some of the bills are most adroitly drawn up. so that they do not show on 
their face what they contemplate. Close analysis, however, shows that, put into 
practice, they would reduce the compensation of some of the most eflicient and 
experienced of our school force. 

The Commissioners' bill reduces no one and is just to all. 
Yours, respectfully, 

Cynthia E. Cleveland. 

Chairman of Civics, 
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